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PREFACE 


The papers included here have been put together in response 
to two specific suggestions. Many friends have been asking 
me to make my Our Five Year Plans (C.1.S.R.S., 1966) up-to- 
date. Much has happened since I wrote that volume commenting 
on our attempt at planned economic development. In terms 
of planning itself we had from 1966 to 1969 three Annual Plans 
or a Plan Holiday (depending on how one looks at it), and the 
Fourth Plan came to a close in March 1974. After two years 
of much-publicised preparation, the Fifth Plan has come into 
force from April 1974. But more than this quiet expected roll- 
ing of history has taken place between 1966 and 1974 in the 
economic, political and social landscape in our country. Many 
friends have asked me to write an interpretative account ofthese 
changes as a follow-up of my treatment of the economic develop- 
ment of the country from 1950 to 1966 which I attempted in 
Our Five Year Plans. Along with it has come the suggestion 
by friends in this country and abroad that I should attempt a 
book on Development from the Indian perspective. The 
feeling is growing that development is not the inevitable move 
towards ‘modernisation’ with predictable steps or stages. It 
is seen as a major social transformation with its own dynamics 
and tensions related to the particular situations and needs of 
each country. Hence the need for an ‘Indian’ interpretation of 
development. 

But I must hasten to add that the papers brought together 
here serve neither as a follow-up of Our Five Year Plans nor 
as an attempt to depict the Indian development phenomenon. 
Frankly, this collection is a confession of failure—my failure to 
comprehend the complexities of the development process in 
the country sufficiently to write about it systematically. This 
does not mean that the problems themselves have become more 
complex, although that may well be the case. Essentially the 
difference has come about in my own understanding of and 
approach to the development problem. In Our Five Year 
Plans 1 looked at development from the perspective of an eco- 
nomist specialising on development issues. I was then working 
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with tools of analysis and a body of knowledge that gave cohe- 
rence to what were considered to be ‘problems of underdeveloped 
countries’. But my deeper probings into the economic issues 
of our country (as in my study Indian Economic Crisis, Asia 
Publishing House, 1969) helped me to see the inadequacies of 
‘development economics’ to analyse and understand our problems. 


Soon after completing Indian Economic Crisis I was able to 
spend a year (1968-69) at Yale University, utilising the time for 
reading and quiet reflection. During this time I concentrated 
my attention on writing a series of notes on ‘The Economics 
of Poverty and the Poverty of Economics’, trying to link together 
two themes which have for many years claimed my attention, 
the practical problem of poverty and the academic discipline 
of economics. In retrospect I realise that my efforts to rehabi- 
litate economics to fall in line with my thinking on poverty were 
rather futile. But as so often happens the wrestling with a 
serious problem did pay dividends, although indirectly, in rais- 
ing new questions, opening up new possibilities and altogether 
changing my perspectives. 


The papers in the present compilation were all written after 
the year at Yale and have been attempts to give expression to 
that new perspective which still remains undefined. They, 
therefore, represent a groping, but hopefully not in total dark- 
ness! If in Our Five Year Plans I tried to apply economic 
theory and the economists’ tools of analysis to the Indian situation, 
in these papers I have concentrated on the problems themselves 
and have tried to probe them as intensively as possible. I do 
not want to imply that there has been a volte-face. What has 
happened is a shift in emphasis, a difference in approach and a 
change of direction which, for me, represent both a continuity 
with some elements of my thinking of the past and, at the same 
time, a discontinuity mainly with the method of approach. 


The papers were written over a period of four years at the 
invitation of a variety of agencies and journals, often with their 
own specifications about content and length. They have not 
been revised nor been edited to remove occasional overlappings. 
In the Introduction I have tried to weave together the themes 
that they deal with and to make the treatment as up-to-date as 
possible. 
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I have addressed myself to the intelligentsia. ‘The intelli- 
gentsia in our country are on the whole well-to-do and well- 
placed. ‘They are the products and beneficiaries of our existing 
order. In their vocabulary, development is a process by which 
they come to have more affluence and comforts—very often 
without any conscious effort on their part. They may even 
wish that such progress must be shared by everybody, if that is 
at all possible. The intelligentsia have also been noted for 
their acceptance of the doctrine of equality—in principle. But 
the burden of my writings has been that our existing system is 
one which confers favours on the few at the expense of the many 
and that, therefore, the beneficiaries of the present system are 
indirectly involved in the process of exploitation that the system 
represents, although they may not be conscious of it and may 
not actively participate in such processes. I have also argued 
that the poverty of the millions in our land can be removed only 
by a radical restructuring of our social system which will not be 
to the advantage of those who are now its beneficiaries. But 
I have written with the conviction that once the writing on the 
wall is deciphered the intelligentsia can understand its full im- 
port, and with the fervent hope that such understanding can be 
a contributory factor to a change of attitudes, loyalties and 
commitments. 

I wish to record here my thanks to friends who have directly 
and indirectly helped me in the writing of these papers. I am 
grateful to Dr Paul Braisted, Dr Edward Dirks and Dr Chandran 
Devanesen for making it possible for me to spend a year at Yale. 
Mr TI’. K. Thomas, Dr M. Abel and Mr Josef James went through 
the Introduction and some of the other papers and made 
valuable comments. Dr Abel and Mr James, in particular, 
helped me to articulate my ideas in areas where my professional 
competence is limited. They do not share all my convictions 
and conclusions, but over the years they have been my closest 
intellectual companions and I owe them much for their friend- 
ship and patience. 

_ My thanks are also due to the editors of the periodicals in 
which the papers were published first for their permission to 
have them included in the collection. 


Madras Christian College, Tambaram C. T. Kurien 
5 April 1974 
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ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


i, From Development Economics to the Economics 
of Poverty 


Development Economics and the Development Problem 


A common theme running through the papers in this volume 
is that the problems of poverty cannot be understood unless one 
extricates oneself from what is commonly referred to as ‘Develop- 
ment Economics’. Development Economics was the ‘in’ thing 
in the fifties and sixties, and even today pervades a great deal of 
development policy at the national and international levels. 
It was in some sense a made-to-order discipline. When the 
problem of mass poverty in many parts of the ex-colonial world 
was politically recognised during the post-war period of emerging 
nationalism, economists found themselves caught in a tricky 
situation. ‘They did not have the conceptual framework and the 
analytical tools to deal with the new problem. And yet the prob- 
lem was pressing—in the sense that the poor countries which began 
to develop, the rich countries that wanted to assist in the process, 
the international agencies, including the various organs of the 
United Nations, which were all eager to mobilise and administer 
world resources, and the host of voluntary associations all over 
the world which were eager to arouse the moral conscience of 
peoples and nations, were all asking for scientific analysis of the 
problem and for workable solutions. At first, economists, with 
their commitment to a neutral and positive science, hesitated to 
enter into what they regarded to be a normative area. But there 
were enough disciples within the profession to realise that the age 
of the neutral economist was giving place to the age of the econo- 
mic adviser. And when the scholar was willing to offer and the 
politician and the administrator were eager to accept advice, the 
policy-oriented “Development Economics’ was born. Nothing 
could have been nobler than this response of the academic 
community to the pressing social needs of the times. And 
nothing could have been truer to the original vocation of 
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economics to be concerned with the problems of the real world 
around. The birth of Development Economics was therefore 
acclaimed as the end of the academic community’s snobbish 
isolation from the community at large and the beginning of 
an era of dialectical tension between the two. 

But noble intentions do not always result in noble actions. 
Development Economics did not result from an actual intercourse 
of academic economics and practical development problems. 
It was only a simulated intercourse—simulated by academic 
economists who lived in a world of their own imagination. And 
how easy it was to diagnose development problems in that world! 
Thus, a country was underdeveloped because its per capita 
income was low and because from a low per captta income 
it was impossible to generate the savings necessary for growth. 
Unemployment was the result of inflexible wage rates and the 
consequence of the attempts of governments to become too pro- 
gressive before the times. Productivity would not increase 
because the natives were too unwilling to work or did not have 
the innate entrepreneurial qualities prominent among the people 
of the affluent nations. And growth was slow because the system 
was generally unresponsive to market stimuli. _Of course 
all this was not so bluntly and crudely put. ‘There was sufficient 
policing within the profession to ensure that the literature thus 
produced satisfied the academic canons of rigour, consistency 
and elegance. Coming from the Harwards and Yales and 
Oxfords and Cambridges of the world they carried the stamp of 
authenticity. Backed by the power and prestige of the interna- 
tional institutions they also possessed the seal of authority. And 
the image-makers and the model-builders were amply rewarded 
in terms of prestige, promotions and consultancies. ‘The scholar’s 
fertile imagination and skills of manipulation combined with the 
data banks and the computers have resulted in the manufacture 
of a host of logically sound theoretical models backed up with 
apparent empiricism. As long as what was being done was 
intellectually respectable and personally profitable it did not 
matter whether all this was in any sense a realistic representation 
of the actual situation. But in less than a quarter of a century 
the bluff has been called. While there are still many who swear 
by development economics, especially in our university circles, 
anybody who has looked at the real problems of poverty and 
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development can see that development economics is ‘a mere 
chopsuey of presumption, prejudice and catharsis, seasoned with a 
sprinkling of opportunism’ as a writer has recently put it. Not 
that there was ever a deliberate attempt to misrepresent and distort 
the problem. A great deal of this went on unconsciously, and 
in strict conformity with the norms of intellectual integrity. 
What, after all, is there to prevent an intellectual discipline from 
developing a path of its own, far removed from the social teality 
it purports to depict and analyse? _I believe this danger of flight 
into fantasy is inherent in all intellectual efforts, more so in the 
social sciences. The concern with the practical problems of 
development arose at a time when the economic profession was 
preoccupied with perfecting its tools of analysis and emphasising 
the need for abstraction—especially in the area of ‘growth’, 
What happened, therefore, was that the development problem 
was lifted to a realm of unreality from the moment its existence 
was recognised—and there it has remained since then. 

In my professional work I have continued to wrestle with this 
problem of how to reconcile the need for abstraction with the 
dangers inherent in it. On the one side, without some level of 
abstract thinking it is impossible to give coherence to any problem. 
One of the greatest men of action of our age has said: ‘Fully to 
reflect a thing in its totality, to reflect its essence, to reflect its 
inherent laws, it is necessary through the exercise of thought to 
reconstruct the data of sense perception, discarding the dross and 
selecting the essential; ... in order to form a system of concepts 
and theories it is necessary to make a leap from perceptual to 
rational knowledge’ (Mao Tsse-tung ‘On Practice’). On the 
other side, once abstract concepts are created, they demonstrate 
a dangerous strain of tenacity and tend to become petrified into 
‘hard realities’. It is one of the pitfalls of the academic pro- 
fession that tools tend to become goals. When methods come 
to be perfected and worshipped, they can be used not to enlighten 
and understand reality, but to limit, distort and hide it, paving the 
way to intellectual tyranny and oppression. Such dangers can 
be avoided to some extent by a willingness to re-examine and 
reshape the mental constructs, but I doubt whether intellectual 
activities can be redeemed and purified through intellectual] 
efforts alone. In their strong insistence that the so-called 
intellectuals must be obliged to participate regularly in manual, 
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work, both Gandhi and Mao have shown how intellectual efforts 
can be kept glued to social reality through concrete actions. 


But I digress. Problems of poverty and development had 
offered economics an opportunity to re-examine itself, but 
instead all that economics did was to convert these into its own 
terms. But for various reasons the terms of economics, especially 
of the Anglo-American variety, are too limited to comprehend 
these problems. Hence development economics could at best 
be only a distortion of the reality of the development problem and 
only by stepping out of its limited terms of references can one 
begin to understand that reality. 


The Ownership question and the Problem of Power 


The unreality and distortion of development economics, 
as of economics itself, is to a large extent due to its unwillingness 
to enter into what is probably the most crucial aspect of the 
development problem—the question of the ownership of resources. 
Although the ownership question was at the centre of economics 
in the early days of its evolution, it seldom, if ever, figures in the 
sophisticated Anglo-American economics of today where it is 
considered to be an ‘institutional factor’ beyond the scope of ‘pure 
theory’. So complete has been the exclusion of the ownership 
question from the normal theoretical discussions in Anglo- 
American economics that those who are trained in it do not know 
how to handle it even when they recognise its importance. 


I was myself caught up in this dilemma for a long time. In 
my doctoral thesis (completed in 1962) and in A Theoretical 
Approach to the Indian Economy’ I had examined the role of 
the ownership of resources in the allocation of resources. In fact 
in A Theoretical Approach (delivered as an Endowment Lecture 
of the Madras University early in 1966) I had systematically 
examined the crucial role of the ownership of resources for the 
performance and growth of economies like ours. And yet in 
Our Five Year Plans" (completed during the summer of 1966) 
I had little to say about the ownership question in the context 
of planning in India. But when one steps out of the narrow 
- theoretical frame of Anglo-American economics and looks at the 
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problems of poverty and development straight in their face, the 
ownership question appears to be the crucial issue in under- 
standing these problems. In my professional as well as popular 
writings during the past five years I have tried to bring ownership 
into the centre of the discussion of poverty and development, 
and to spell the relationship between ownership, poverty and 
growth. I have no doubt in my mind that one of the main 
reasons for the Indian predicament today is the unwillingness 
to face the question regarding the ownership of resources. = 

This reluctance to confront the ownership issue is basically 
the reluctance to confront the problem of power. For ownership 
is one major basis of power. And the economic theory that 
most of us have acquired conveniently passes over this entire 
problem. In traditional neo-classical theory (which is what our 
text-books are concerned with) the issues related to power are all 
evaded by assuming that there are such large numbers of decision- 
makers as consumers, producers and resource-owners that no 
one is able to influence the market which becomes the only power 
in the system. But the market is an impersonal power, and 
consequently a power without vested interest. The ‘purity’ of 
the system is thereby guaranteed. And, of course, neo-classical 
theory abhors any kind of power which is also a vested interest 
—monopoly for imstance. Thus through convenient assump- 
tions and through overt pronouncements against ‘monopoly 
power’, which even in the so-called neutral economics smacks 
of moral indignation, the impression is created of a ‘free’ system 
in operation. It is only when one begins to look behind this 
facade that one comes to learn how terribly deterministic the 
‘free’ system really is. The consumer has no choice but to 
maximise satisfaction and the producer has no choice but to 
maximise profit, all determined by the impersonal forces of the 
market. Whatever might have been the intentions—and it is 
possible that the intentions were indeed innocuous—what tes- 
pectable economics has created is a corpus of theory and a kit of 
analytical tools that cannot even recognise power where it exists 
and exerts itself. Banishing the ownership question was necessary 
to convert this impotence into elegance. Once the real but awk- 
ward issues were pushed out it was possible to perfect a technique 
of analysis which elegantly and accurately dealt with a host of 
non-problems, 
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The sterility resulting from the exclusion of power from the 
contents of economics is beginning to be recognised by the pro- 
fession itself. Galbraith touched on this crucial issue in his 
1972 Presidential address at the annual meeting of the American 
Economics Association and claimed that in eliding power economic 
theory had destroyed its relation with the real world. Nowhere 
is it more true than in the treatments of poverty and development. 
A certain gulf between social reality and professional theory is 
perhaps inevitable, but by cleverly dodging the problem of power 
professional economics has not only distorted the problems of 
poverty and development in the academic sense, but has also be- 
come one of the main impediments in solving these problems 
in a practical sense. Neutral economics is very much the ally 
of the rich and the powerful against the wretched and the 
oppressed. 


The dodging of the problem of power must also be seen 
as part of the attempt to retain power. The elites in countries 
like ours who rely on the ‘scientific’ economics are not only acade- 
mic and social elites, but power elites as well. Their power 
arises from the vast inequalities that the present system tolerates 
and perpetuates, for they are very much part of an affluent mino- 
rity. Consequently any effective attempt to eradicate mass 
poverty and to arouse the masses is a direct threat to their existence 
and operations. A subtle device used by those who wield power 
is to pretend that power does not exist at all! 


Unlike the ‘science’ of economics of the Anglo-American 
world the ‘scientific’ economics of Marxism explicitly recognises 
the ownership question and the power question. In fact owner- 
ship and power are very much at the centre of Marxist economics 
and the Marxist approach to economic development. Conse- 
quently the Marxist diagnosis of the poverty of our land stands 
in refreshing contrast to the many sterile and inane accounts of 
the problem that one usually comes across. Marxist economics 
also has the advantage that it does not have to search for new 
explanations for the problem of under-development, which is 
very much a manifestation of the colonial and capitalist exploita- 
tion which is the central theme of Marxism. The directness 
with which it diagnoses the problems of poverty and development 
has given Marxism a new respectability and credibility that it 
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did not command in certain circles so far. For many it seems to 
take the place vacated by western economics. 

But if eliding ownership and power was the academic vice 
of liberal economics, the facile identification of ownership with 
power is the academic vice of Marxism. Partly because it was 
a fairly accurate picture of the emerging capitalism of his times, 
but mainly because of the analytical requirements of the dialec- 
tical technique he was using, Marx divided society into two classes 
—the capitalist who owned all means of production and the pro- 
letariat who had nothing other than their labour to rely on. 
In this ‘ideal type’ model, of course, there is and has to be a com- 
plete identification of ownership with power which certainly drives 
home a point deliberately or accidentally overlooked in other sys- 
tems of thought. But to absolutise this identification, I believe, 
is to miss that very point, and thereby lay the foundation for 
another sort of mis-representation of the real situation. ‘True’ 
Marxists will no doubt challenge my very attempt to present Mar- 
xism as a mere model, and will claim for it a uniqueness which 
prevents it from being compared with or even listed among other 
systems. Whatever may be the belief of the faithful, I cannot see 
how today it is possible to deny that knowledge is power, organi- 
zation is power, vote is power. Even granting that ownership is 
the main and crucial base of power, it seems neither possible 
nor necessary to insist that power arises solely from ownership of 
resources. When there is an organised effort to achieve ‘develop- 
ment’ it is very important to recognise the plural bases and multi- 
dimensionality of power. Identifying the many bases of power, 
examining their relative strengths and studying their complex 
inter-actions—all this is necessary to evaluate development strate- 
gies and to interpret the diverse social processes related to both 
poverty and development. 

Such an approach to power calls for the scrutiny of the network 
of relationships and the patterns of decision-making in the system. 
Here again, there are several ‘ideal type’ models which, if not 
taken too literally can yield many insights about the actual working 
of the system which are necessary to understand what is going on 
as well as to decide how changes can be effected. The networks 
of relationships, however, are not abstract entities. They are 
embodied in the institutions of the system. Decision-making, 
again, is not an impersonal process as is often assumed. 'The 
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decision-making power is motivated through interests of indivi- 
duals and groups of individuals such as class, and finds expression 
in and through the institutional framework of the system. In 
this sense the study of poverty and development is ‘institutional’ 
as Myrdal rightly insists. And development can be thought of as 
a process whereby one set of institutions is replaced by another. 

That a study of development through ownership, power 
and institutions cannot be undertaken through the limited 
concepts and analytical tools of economics, or any other single 
discipline for that matter, is now widely recognised. There is 
now a growing tendency, therefore, to turn to many facile multi- 
disciplinary approaches. One hears these days of the ‘economics 
of poverty’, the ‘politics of poverty’, the ‘sociology and culture 
of poverty’ etc., and of attempts to tackle the problems of poverty 
through a many-sided probe. It is doubtful whether such an 
approach can be particularly fruitful. For the inability of liberal 
economics to cope up with themes like development is shared 
by its sister disciplines as well, and is indicative of a rather deep 
epistemological malady. The emergence of half a dozen specialised 
disciplines to deal with the same social phenomenon is itself the 
result of liberal education’s built-in tendency to fly away from 
realities. ‘If we shut our eyes to realities we may construct an 
edifice of pure crystal by imaginations, that will throw sidelights 
on real problems; and might conceivably be of interest to beings 
who had no economic problems at all like our own’, wrote Marshall 
many decades ago, in an attempt to get economics firmly footed 
on the ground. Most of the ‘disciplines’ that we talk about are 
edifices of pure crystal, refined, elegant and glittering, too refined 
and too sophisticated indeed for anything except to be preserved 
in show cases. And if one glass crystal cannot crack a rock, half 
a dozen of them are not going to succeed either! 

This is not to say that only after a new method of approach 
is perfected can we tackle the pressing problems of our day. 
Through confrontations with these problems ali our disciplines 
must be brought down to earth. And when they discard their 
celestial garments and get down to work they will discover 
themselves and others anew. I can only narrate here how as a 
trained economist I have tried to analyse the problem of poverty 
and development which has overshot the confines of my own 
specialisation. 
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The Present Approach : a Note of Explanation 


I have, in the first instance, tried to make the concept of 
development concrete and specific by linking it up with the 
practical problem of poverty. It is amazing—and amusing—to 
recall how for a long time professional economists fought shy 
of this word. In fact it hardly ever occurred in the professional 
literature of development economics in the fifties or early sixties. 
‘Economically backward’ countries, ‘Underdeveloped countries’, 
‘Developing countries’-—such decent terms were liberally used,, 
but as Myrdal has remarked the sense of diplomacy in international 
aid programmes as well as in research prevented the use of the 
terms ‘poverty’ and ‘poor nations’. 

But the issue is not only terminological. For me, linking up 
development and poverty also meant a de-linking of development 
and nations. Poverty is not of nations, but of people. I had. 
vaguely connected development and poverty for a long time: the 
opening chapter of Our Five Year Plans is on ‘The Poverty of 
India’. But the development issue was so closely associated with 
countries and nations that the emphasis turned out to be on the 
poverty of India. A country orientation to the concept of deve- 
lopment was almost inevitable in the early days of the emergence 
of the concept. The development issue arose in the context of the 
emergence of the ex-colonies as independent nations with their 
resolve to use national freedom to build up their economies. 
National income became the yardstick to measure development. 
And inter-national aid was one of the earliest measures to foster 
development. The early association between development and 
nations still continues. But we get the wrong perspective about 
development when it is viewed basically as something meant for 
inter-country comparisons. ‘The objective of development turns 
out to be to ‘catch up’ with the richer countries of the world: 
the procedure of development becomes a course of imitation, the 
attempt to follow their path. What ‘developed’ countries have: 
and ‘underdeveloped’ countries do not have (be it savings 
or steel or the modernization ideal) comes to be identified 
as the sine qua non for development. And production and 
growth come to be accepted as the patent drugs to cure 
underdevelopment. 

When development in its economic sense is recognised as 
dealing with the problem of the poverty of some people and 
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the affluence of others within nations and between nations, it is 
bound to assume new dimensions and pose new questions. 
At a relatively early stage I defined poverty as the situation where 
some continue at the subsistence level while the surplus of 
others is growing. If development is viewed as an attempt to 
solve that problem the Pandora’s box is thrown open indeed. 
Surely, lack of capital formation cannot be the only reason for 
such a state of affairs. ‘Growth’ may not solve the problem, 
but can in fact accentuate it. The increase of national income 
cannot be the sole criterion to measure development; it is also 
important to know how the income is distributed. An increase 
in production may be necessary but it is equally necessary to know 
what is being produced. And to know that, it is important to 
find out who makes the production decisions and on what basis. . . 
One question leads to another and development becomes an all- 
comprehensive sociological problem or a humanistic doctrine 
calling for an ‘integral approach’. 

Such a transformation of the concept of development is 
necessary, but dangerous as well. The danger lies in the tempta- 
tion—very prominent in religious circles, particularly—to think 
of development in abstract terms of issues, beliefs and. cultures. 
In my key note address to the All India Christian Consultation 
on Development (‘The Concept and Content of Development’) 
T underlined this danger. I insisted that if for some development 
is the new name for peace, for many it is just another name for 
food. And I added: ‘When we attempt to lift development 
from its worldly moorings, let us be warned that it hides the 
danger of being preoccupied with ethereal issues to evade our 
responsibility for the earthly miseries of others.’ This was meant 
neither as a piece of rhetoric nor as a warning to ecclesiastics 
alone. I have discovered that the tendency to use concepts to 
confuse issues (inadvertent though it may be) is common among 
economists also. One of the clearest cases is the economists’ use 
of the term ‘growth’, which is perhaps the most professional of the 
terms that they use irrespective of the particular ‘schools’ that they 
belong to. And one of the claims that economics puts forward 
to be considered a ‘science’ is that it has developed a technique to 
measure ‘growth’. But precisely because of this success, there is a 
tendency among economists to consider that which is being 
measured and compared to be something material and physical. 
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In one of my recent papers entitled ‘What is Growth?’ I tried to 
expose this fallacy and to establish that the economists’ concept 
of ‘growth’ is a social phenomenon as it is based on a concept of 
valuation which cannot but be social. If this is so, all the appeals 
for growth-in-the-abstract must be seen to be vacuous: those 
who plead for growth must also specify what it is that they want 
to see grow. ‘This is not metaphysical hairsplitting. In the 
context of the discussions on development, for instance, econo- 
mists, and, following them, others who parrot them thoughtlessly, 
assert that what poor countries need first is ‘growth’, while ‘social’ 
objectives such as distributive justice must or can come only 
after ‘growth’ has been achieved. The recent discussions in our 
country on ‘growth and social justice’ have shown many instances 
of confusion arising from a lack of clarity regarding these concepts. 
Economists are fond of pretending that ‘growth’ is a precise 
scientific concept whereas social justice is a vague, popular 
slogan. And those who are committed to social justice in the 
abstract often fail to translate it into concrete terms. In the 
paper on Garibi Hatao I have tried to spell out the implications 
of both growth and social justice to bring them together in a 
programme of action. The only way to avoid confusion at the 
conceptual level is to put content into the concepts by making 
the words take flesh in concrete and specific situations. To 
engage in the dialectics between the broad generalisations 
underlying the development theme and the specific practical 
issues relating to it is, in my view, the main task of an economist 
working in this area. 

Perhaps I ought to illustrate this statement with reference 
to the concerns of development in the specific Indian context. 
If one may use the language of the First Five Year Plan, the aim 
of development in the country is to ‘open to our people oppor- 
tunities for a richer and more varied life’. The First Plan itself, 
and subsequent Plans too, interpreted this objective to mean 
primarily that there should be a measurable improvement in the 
national income and per capita income of the country. 
Considering the inadequacy in investment as the main reason 
for the absence of development in this sense, the Plans also spelled 
out a strategy to step up investment in the economy through 
increased savings and through foreign aid. The Plans attempted 
much more than this, to be sure. But it seems reasonable to 
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Suggest that the main strategy of the Plans has been the attempt 
to increase national income through a stepping up of 
investment. 

In contrast, consider the aim of development somewhat 
as follows: If the aim of development is to ‘open to our people 
opportunities for a richer and more varied life’ its impact must 
first be felt on the lower forty per cent of our population who now 
exist in a state of dire poverty. Consequently, the increase in 
output to be attempted must be primarily on output that this 
section of the population would require—food and inexpensive 
clothing, let us say. But in an economy based essentially on 
private profit considerations and characterised by steep 
inequalities in the ownership of physical resources, the production 
of these goods in the required magnitudes is not likely to take 
place. Hence a pre-condition of the development objective is a 
drastic reduction in the existing concentration in the ownership: 
of the means of production, especially of land. Such a change 
will also necessitate new kinds of production organisations and 
production processes. 

This sequence could be further developed to outline a con- 
crete programme of action for the implementation of which the 
necessary political will and resources could be mobilised. But 
we know that this is not the way the development process has 
been conceived in our country. It would appear that we were 
not concerned with tackling the immediate practical problems. 
We were more eager to arrive at a synthesis of capitalism and com- 
munism through our version of socialism called the ‘mixed 
economy ; we were determined to demonstrate that it is possible 
to combine the politics of western democracy with the economics 
of socialist planning. In short, our main preoccupation was 
with a noble conceptual experiment. No wonder then that we 
have not solved our practical problems of hunger and poverty 
after a quarter century of highbrow experimentation. The 
surprising thing is that over 200 million starving people have 
allowed and still continue to allow a handful of parasites to go on 
with their experiments in illusory syntheses! But possibly the 
days of the dreamers are numbered, and the revolution of rising 
expectations that the enlightened have been trying to bring about 
for the sake of the poor may soon turn out to be a revolution of 
growing frustrations and despair. 
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Il. The Indian Scene 


The Facts of the Indian Situation 


Against this general background I shall now briefly comment 
on the themes that the papers in this collection deal with. Most 
of them are concerned with analysis and interpretation of the 
process of development in India. 


A recent writer* has argued that the economic growth that 
has been achieved in India since Independence is of the same 
pattern that the country saw during the Moghul and Colonial 
periods. The Moghul economy, he points out, was in many 
respects highly sophisticated and its performance at times matched 
that of western Europe. But the socio-economic structure was 
such that the warlords and the elites of the times prospered at 
the expense of the others and the caste hierarchy institutionalised 
the inequality. The composition of the upper crust of society 
changed during the colonial rule. The warlords were replaced by 
the princes and zamindars maintained by the British. The 
military machimery and the bureaucracy introduced some new 
elements in the social pyramid at the top. A modern industrial 
and commercial sector was created on a limited scale with heavy 
reliance on British managing agencies with very limited diffusion 
of skills to the people of the land. According to Maddison, 
“Since independence, the major changes in social structure in 
India . . . have been the transformation of the Moghul remnants 
(zamindars and princes) into state pensioners, a reduction in the 
role of foreign capitalists, a growth in local capitalist and pro- 
fessional classes, a sharp expansion of the size of the military- 
bureaucratic group, and a further widening of income differentials 
in the countryside. Growth has been faster because the bureau- 
cracy has been able to act as a modernizing elite... and village 
capitalists have played a more productive role than they did 
in the colonial period.’ Moghul India, Colonial India and the 
India since Independence have all conferred benefits and favours 
on the upper income groups in society, while all through these 
ages the poor half of the population has continued in dire poverty 
and squalor. Independent India has registered impressive 


1 Angus Maddison: Class Structure and Economic Growth, London, 1971. 
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achievements in the economic sphere, but the pattern remains 
the same: the affluence of the few and the misery of the many. 
The pattern of development since Independence has con- 
tinued to be the same in its essentials as in the Moghul and. 
colonial periods—in spite of the many pronouncements to the 
effect that our attempt has been to alter it radically. One of 
the clearest statements in this regard is seen in the official docu- 
ment entitled Towards an Approach to the Fifth Plan published. 
in June 1972. According to it, ‘Economic development in the 
last two decades has resulted in an all-round increase in per 
capita income. The proportion of the poor, defined as those 
living below a basic minimum standard of consumption, has 
slightly come down. Yet the absolute number of people below 
the poverty line today is just as large as it was two decades ago. 
And these people living in abject poverty constitute between two- 
fifths and one half of all Indian citizens’ (emphasis added). 
It is true also that while one half of all the citizens of India have 
continued to be in abject poverty, those in the upper half, especially 
those in the very top layers (say the top 10 per cent orso) have made 
substantial gains in their position. And so the cliche has come 
true in our case: two decades of planned economic development 
have led to the rich becoming richer and the poor becoming 
poorer. An extensive statistical study on Poverty in India (by V. 
M. Dandekar and N. Rath) has documented it also. After examin- 
ing the decade of the sixties the study came to the conclusion: 
“The gains of development have remained largely confined to the 
upper middle class and the richer sections constituting the top: 
40 per cent of the population ... The per capita consumption. 
of the lower middle and poorer sections constituting the bottom 
40 per cent of the urban population declined by as much as. 
between 15 and 20 percent... Inthe rural areas the consumpt- 
ion of the 20 per cent poorest population increased by less than 
2.0 per cent in seven years from 1960-68 and the consumption 
of the poorest 5 per cent actually declined by about one per cent.’ 
It must be mentioned that these comparisons are about the 
relative shares in consumption of the different income groups 
and that they do not necessarily say anything definitive about 
the actual income or consumption levels of any section of the 
population. But there is independent evidence to show that 
over the past two decades, the poorer sections of society, 
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agricultural labourers in many parts of the country, for example, 
have become worse off in an absolute sense also, considering 
the fact that whatever gains they may have made in terms of 
monetary earnings have been more than neutralised by the rise 
in prices. 

These, then, are the facts of the Indian situation, although 
it is possible to cover them up by a parading of our undeniable 
achievements in increased production in most sectors of the 
economy. ‘T’he problem relates to the interpretation of these 
facts. It is not uncommon to argue that since we have the good 
intentions to reduce inequalities and to improve the lot of the 
poor, what has happened must be accidental. And a variety of 
explanations is offered which range from acts of God and acts of 
our neighbours to population explosion and our lazy work habits. 
That droughts and floods, wars and refugees, and the numbers 
and work habits of people all influence the performance of their: 
economy can hardly be questioned. However, the performance 
of an economy is determined primarily by the manner in which 
resources are utilised, and this in turn is decided by the owner- 
ship patterns and power alignments in the socio-economic system.. 
‘On this basis I have argued in a number of the papers that follow 
that what has happened in the country during the past two de- 
cades is but the natural consequences of the system we have, 
whose two main characteristics are an excessively uneven dis- 
tribution of the physical resources and a pattern of production 
based on private (profit) motivations governed essentially by 
market forces. Tall claims are made for the market economy 
in terms of its ability to produce what the consumers want. 
But it is easy to overlook the fact that the performance of the 
market economy presupposes a minimum of initial endowments 
of resources for every consumer so that he will have the pur- 
chasing power to express his wants through the market. Even 
under such circumstances, while wants may be satisfied, there is. 
nothing to guarantee that needs will be met. But where the 
required initial endowment conditions are not present, the laws. 
of the market can only lead to perverse results. This is because 
the laws of the market themselves do not prevent any participant 
from using the market to his own advantage if he can do so. 
With extreme inequalities in the distribution of resources this is 
precisely what will happen. Those who have the economic 
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power will use the system itself to increase their command over 
resources. Growing inequality resulting from some becoming 
rich at the expense of others is built into the system itself. 


Garibi Hatao 


It is against this background that we must examine the prob- 
lem of poverty and development in India. When a programme 
of planned economic development was initiated in the country, 
increase in production and reduction in inequalities were accepted 
as its twin objectives. But the accent has been on the former. 
The emphasis on production and growth was supported both by 
~what was considered to be the logic of development and by the 
logic of the system itself. On the academic side, since poverty 
and development were measured in terms of per capita national 
income (national income divided by the size of the population), 
it appeared eminently logical to suggest that increase in national 
income and check in the growth of population were the surest 
ways of eradicating poverty and ensuring development. Such 
an arithmetic approach to development is still very widely accepted 
and its claims will have to be examined in the subsequent dis- 
cussion on the population problem. For the moment what is 
important is to note that the logic of development which gave 
primacy to growth was also willing to accept an increase in 
inequalities in the ‘short run’: in fact it was considered to be 
necessary on the assumption that the rich would save more and 
thus accelerate growth. ‘The argument was supported by the 
belief that in ‘the long run’ growth itself would reduce inequalities. 
In the paper on ‘Garibi Hatao’ I have examined these arguments 
and exposed their weakness. One of the preparatory documents 
relating to the Fifth Five Year Plan concedes the impracticality 
of the ‘growth first’ thesis. After a quarter century of attempted 
growth to eradicate poverty, it is conceded: ‘Available projections 
suggest that if one were to rely on growth alone without directly 
tackling the problems of unemployment and income distribution, 
it may take another 30 to 50 years for the poorer sections of the 
people to reach the minimum consumption levels (of 2,200 
calories per day, thatis!). It will be neither feasible nor desirable 
to contemplate a waiting period of anywhere near such a duration.’ 

But, of course, it will be wrong to suggest that the develop- 
ment policy in the country was based solely or mainly on 
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considerations of academic logic. If this were so the errors in the 
policy would have been corrected as soon as the fallacies of the 
argument were noticed. The fact is that the ‘growth first’ 
approach to development is the natural expression of our socio- 
economic system characterised by extreme inequalities in the 
ownership of the physical means of production. It is the only 
approach which confers favours on the owners and decision-makers 
of the system. It is for this reason that I have pointed out over and 
over again in the papers that follow that a pre-condition for the 
abolition of poverty in our country is the redistribution of re- 
sources and of decision-making power in the system. But 
changes in property and power relations are the hardest things to 
achieve, and this is the basis of the Indian predicament. 


A review of our past policies and performances will show that 
in our attempt to eradicate poverty we have attempted practically 
everything—except what is really required. Initially we pinned 
our hope on massive foreign resources and the community 
development programme. Foreign aid did come from many 
countries and through various agencies. It helped us possibly to 
have more food and steel and cosmetics produced in the country, 
but left the poorer sections of the country where they were. 
The much-publicised community development programme of 
the First Plan period floundered because of the effort to establish 
a sense of community in the rural areas without altering the 
rural power structure and the iniquitous land ownership patterns. 


Petine the Second Plan period we attempted an imitation 
of the Soviet strategy of long-term development with emphasis 
on heavy industries, concentrating them in the public sector, 
hoping that the State would come to have effective control over 
the ‘commanding heights of the economy’. We forgot, however, 
that the Soviet attempt to build up heavy industries was successful 
partly because the Soviet Union did not have the problem of 
mass poverty like ours and also because the Soviets succeeded 
in. having an effective control over consumption above basic 
requirements, thereby ensuring that all surplus generated was 
indeed ploughed back into the process of rapid industrialisation. 
The Second Plan had also envisaged that the demand generated 
by the massive investment in the basic industries would stimulate 
the economy as a whole and would result in a substantial incréase 
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in employment and production in the household sector. But, 
as I have shown in the paper on ‘Garibi Hatao’, this strategy 
had completely overlooked the actual forces in action in the 
economy and consequently resulted in increased profits for the 
bigger and richer producers and growing misery for the household 
producers. In the paper on ‘Planning and Prices’ I have gone 
further into this problem to show how the power groups in the 
economy used the Second Plan’s strategy to their own advantage 
and how it formed the basis of the inflationary pressure in the 
system, further deteriorating the lot of the poorer sections in the 
community. 


The failure of the ‘mass based’ community development pro- 
gramme during the First Plan period and the failure on the focd 
front during the Second Plan forced us to retreat into a ‘selective 
attack’ on our major problems. We decided to rely on the powers 
of modern technology and the abilities and readiness of a few 
‘innovative producers’ to bring about an increase in output and a 
stimulus to growth. ‘This was the basis of the ‘Green Revolution’ 
initiated during the Third Plan period and widely publicised 
during the three Annual Plans. The green revolution did achieve 
spectacular results in the food front, especially in wheat pro- 
duction in the Punjab. But the great expectations of a big 
break-through in agriculture and a consequent acceleration of 
growth in the economy as a whole have not materialised. On 
the other hand, the experience of the green revolution has shown 
the manner in which technology and the social structure inter-act 
in situations like ours. In the first place, it is now evident that 
while the technology of the green revolution itself is size-neutral, 
its adoption is severely restricted to the larger farmers because of 
the economic costs of the fertilizers and processes and of the higher 
element of risks in production. ‘This is one reason why the green 
revolution has been ‘successful’ in the Punjab and why it may 
not easily spread to other parts of the country. A scholar who 
studied the problem’ has shown that only 4 per cent of the culti- 
vators in the Punjab cultivated less than 5 acres while 80 per. 
cent of the farmers had more than 10 acres, of which 37 had 
more than 20 acres, showing how ‘large’ the farms in the Punjab 


1 Francine R. Frankel: India’s Green Revolution: Economic Gains and Poli- 
tical Costs, Bombay, 1971. 
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are compared with the all-India levels. Even in the Punjab 
the bottom 20 per cent of the cultivators with holdings of less 
than 10 acres fared worst as a result of the green revolution. 
Secondly, it is clear also that the green revolution has led to very 
sharp and perceptible accentuation of inequalities in the rural 
areas. It has been shown, for instance, that in the Punjab itself 
the rural population below the minimum level of living increas- 
ed from 13.6 per cent in 1960-61 to 49.9 per cent in 1967-68. 
Again, in Tanjavur, the scene of the green revolution in the South, 
it has been shown that the agricultural labourers who belong 
mainly to the scheduled castes are worse off in the seventies com- 
pared with the fifties. Compared with such mass poverty, the 
rural areas now witness also the vulgar show of pomp and splendour 
by asmall group of the newly affluent. It is this kind of polarisa- 
tion that has led many, including government spokesmen, to 
remark that the green revolution may indeed be the beginning of 
a red revolution and that it is ‘agitations for distribution of land 
to the landless which have elicited the maximum response and 
_ have also had a wide geographical spread.’ The green revolution 
has demonstrated the potentialities of technology as a contributory 
factor in social change and has also given the lie to the much- 
repeated allegation that the ‘conservative’ Indian farmer is averse 
to change. But it has also shown that in a situation as complex 
as ours technology by itself is no remedy, and that socio-economic 
changes are a precondition for the realisation of the full potentials 
of technology. 


After the devaluation of the rupee in 1966 and the doubts 
about the reliability of foreign aid which followed the Indo- 
Pakistan confrontation of 1965, ‘self-reliance’ became the catch- 
word during the Fourth Plan. Accepting self-reliance as 4 
policy objective without solving the deeper problems confronting 
the economy has again forced us into new kinds of dilemmas. 
In the name of export promotions and import substitutions a 
small group of industrial producers had to be given various 
forms of concessions and encouragements. In many instances 
these were the same of people who benefited from the flow of 
foreign aid in the earlier periods. Another aspect of this problem 


1Pranab Bardhan: ‘Green Revolution and Agricultural Labourers’ 
—Economic and Political Weekly Special Number, July 1970. 
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is seen in connection with the attempts to encourage tourism to 
attract foreign exchange. Catering to the foreign tourists has 
become the basis for conspicuous consumption in the economy 
in general, which explains to some extent the sluggishness of 
savings in the economy and its inability to accelerate investment. 
At the same time the efforts put in to attract tourists are opening 
up a source of high incomes and profits to a small class of rich 
busmessmen who run hotels and other services for the tourists. 
In all these areas the chief beneficiaries are the contractors, 
the rapidly expanding executive class and a host of white and 
blue collar workers, all belonging to the upper crust of society. 
The Fourth Plan document itself recognised the nature of our 
predicament. It said: “The inability to mitigate in any significant 
measure the inequalities of income and wealth is a reflection of 
the dilemma which arises in the present phase of development— 
the concern for achieving the desired increase in production in the 
short run often necessitates the concentration of effort in areas 
and on classes who already have the capability to respond to 
growth opportunities.’ The document, of course, attributes our 
dilemma to the ‘present phase of development’: it refuses to 
accept it as a result of a system where only the few have the 
capability to respond to growth opportunities. 


The Fifth Plan’s Approach to Poverty 


And so we have come to the seventies and to the Fifth Plan 
with a vague awareness that something is wrong somewhere. 
In the heydays of the ‘Garibi Hatao’ slogan we resolved to make 
a ‘frontal and direct attack’ on poverty. In the papers on ‘Garibi 
Hatao’ and “The Fifth Plan’s Approach to Poverty’ I examine the 
strategy for this attack. To be brief, what the Fifth Plan 
suggests is a transfer of incomes from the richer to the poorer 
section in society and a special emphasis on the ‘minimum needs 
programme’. Admittedly, this is more of a ‘frontal attack’ 
than anything we have done so far. But two questions must be 
faced if we are to evaluate this strategy. The first is whether 
an increase in the goods needed by the poor by itself will ensure 
that they come to have those goods. If such goods are not going 
to be freely distributed (an unimaginable task), how are the poor 
to buy these goods? Can they come to have the purchasing 
power unless they have a part in the production process? And 
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can they become a part of the production process unless the exist- 
ing property relations are radically altered and unless new patterns 
of production emerge? Secondly, where the incomes of the rich 
are allowed to grow, what is the mechanism to reduce their con- 
sumption and the production of the goods that the growing rich 
will increasingly demand? And what is the guarantee that the 
necessary political will can be generated for the massive transfer 
of incomes from the rich to the poor with all other aspects of 
property relations and power configurations left unaltered? On 
these grounds I come to the conclusion that even the Fifth Plan’s 
‘direct attack on poverty’ will not make any dent on the problem 
of mass poverty in our land. 


It will not be fair to say that there have been no attempts to 
change our basic socio-economic structure. ‘Radical’ land reform 
legislations have been a regular feature of our socio-economic 
landscape ever since Independence. There was first the abolition 
of the Zamindari system which conferred ownership rights on 
_ nearly two crore erstwhile tenants of former zamindars and 
jagitdars. Like the abolition of the privy purses to the princes in 
more recent times, zamindari abolition was achieved with much 
publicity and claims of revolutionary social process. But in 
effect it was little more than a legislative achievement without any 
significant change in their legal status. And, in any case, their 
economic interests were not affected because of the compensation 
paid to them, in all amounting to a massive sum of Rs 200 crores. 
The real test came in the subsequent attempts to fix rents, protect 
tenancies, put ceiling on land holdings and ensure that there was 
an effective transfer of lands to those who were cultivating it. 
Here again, revolutionary legislations have been passed by most 
state legislatures. But an official document in the mid sixties 
confessed: ‘Substantial areas in some regions of the country ate 
still cultivated through informal crop sharing arrangements; 
there are ejectments of tenants through the device of voluntary 
surrenders; the fair rent provisions were not enforced effectively 
in all cases; and the ceiling has been evaded through the well- 
known device of transfers and partitions and not much land has 
been available for distribution to the landless.’ More recently, 
the Central Planning Commission’s Task Force on Agrarian 


1 Draft outline of the Fourth Plan 1966-71. 
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Relations was led to conclude: ‘A broad assessment of the pro- 
gramme of land reform adopted since Independence is that the 
laws for the abolition of intermediary tenures have been imple- 
mented fairly efficiently, while in the field of tenancy reform and 
ceiling on holdings, legislation has fallen short of proclaimed 
policy, and implementation of enacted laws has been tardy and 
inefficient. .. . The programmes which could have led to a radical 
change in the agrarian structure and the elimination of some of 
the elements of exploitation in the agrarian system and ushered 
in a measure of distributive justice were those of tenancy reform, 
ceiling on agricultural holdings and distribution of land to the 
landless and small holders.... These programmes cannot be 
said to have succeeded. Highly exploitative tenancy in the form 
of crop-sharing still prevails in large parts of the country. Such 
tenancy arrangements have not only resulted in the perpetuation 
of social and economic injustice but have also become insur- 
mountable hurdles in the path of the spread of modern technology 
and improved agricultural practices. Thus the overall assessment 
has to be that programmes of land reform adopted since Inde- 
pendence have failed to bring about the required changes in the 
agrarian structure.’ While land reforms have thus failed to protect 
the poor, credit facilities, co-operative enterprises and various 
other forms of inducements to increase production have resulted 
in a strengthening of the position of the rich. Thus, instead 
of a programme of land distribution to the poor, there has in 
effect been a systematic land grab by the rich. 

The nationalisation of the commercial banks in 1969 has been 
claimed to be another ‘bold step’ to change our socio-economic 
structure. But apart from the political publicity it was given the 
total impact of this measure on the basic socio-economic problem 
has been negligible. The nationalised commercial banks have 
started many new branches including a substantial number in 
the rural areas. Many new schemes have been sponsored. 
But almost by definition these operations cannot reach the millions 
who continue to be on the verge of subsistence. 


Planning and Prices 


From all this one is forced to arrive at the sombre conclusion 
that our system has its built-in biases against the poor and that 
attempts to change it so far have been half-hearted and ineffective. 
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The question then arises whether the system can be used to 
destroy itself. Our knowledge of the dynamics of the system 
remains woefully inadequate for us to be able to say whether its 
rigid strength can be loosened and whether the seeds of destruc- 
tion will sprout from such crevices. And this is one of the most 
unfamiliar areas for an economist. My own reflections have only 
led me to conclude that one’s understanding of this problem is 
closely linked with one’s understanding of the nature of power 
alignments in the.system. In the paper on ‘Planning and Prices’ 
I have made a rudimentary attempt to deal with this issue. But 
my attempt there is far from satisfactory. I have some further 
thoughts on the subject which, though rather hazy, I would like 
to spell out here with the hope that it may lead to further enquiries 
in the area. 

Changes in social systems come about, I believe, at least in 
two different ways. The first is the case of polarisation of power, 
i.e., of absolute conflict, as so vividly and convincingly portrayed 
by Marx. The process of dialectics which Marx took over from 
Hegel and the ancient Greeks is, in some sense, the classical tool 
of dealing with change. But change can also result from the 
plurality of power in a system, where different configurations 
of power exist and overlap. This probably is the more general 
nature of social systems. What the dialectic technique does is to 
take such a general situation and impose on it a division by 
dichotomy to bring about polarisation in the analytical sense. 
Polarisation and absolute conflict (i.e., A confronting non-A,) 
must of course result in change. However it does not follow 
that polarisation is the only mechanics of change. Change that 
is less spectacular can also result form relative conflicts resulting 
from the overlapping of power configurations, especially when 
different sources exist as the bases of power. A search for 
the many sources of power in a system and an understanding 
of the differing densities of power configurations is thus the 
first step in an approach to the problem of social dynamics. 

Social transformations are brought about by using some 
power group as a lever to alter the configuration of powers 
in a desired direction. Whatever may be the logical appeal of 
the polarisation thesis, it is important to note that no actual social 
transformation—including the many Marxist revolutions that this 
century has witnessed—has resulted from the kind of clear 
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polarisation envisaged in Marxist dialectics. In effect the process 
of transformation is almost invariably, and perhaps inevitably, 
brought about by a small minority group, be it the militia or a 
well-organised workers’ movement. But its permanence will 
depend either on the force that this minority is able to use on 
the majority and/or on the training—including indoctrination 
—given to the majority to accept the new situation. Herein lies 
the importance of an ideology to bring about social transfor- 
Mations. 


Strategy and Goals: Goals of Development 


In the Indian context the present order is one that is per- 
petuated by a minority because of the vast economic power they 
possess. The majority are those oppressed by the system and 
who stand to benefit by its collapse. Creating an awareness on 
the part of the majority—the poor and oppressed majority—about 
the real nature of the system is therefore a major pre-requisite for 
an effective transformation of the system. I have underlined this. 
aspect in the paper on ‘Strategy for Development’ where I have 
identified development with a conscious and deliberate mass. 
movement. Such a mass movement can be effected only through 
organising for action and through various forms of new institutions 
some of which I have sketched in that paper. Such institutions 
also serve as new centres of power however limited their density 
may be to begin with. What is significant is that they form a new 
basis of power—the power of an informed and organised people 
as contrasted with property power, for instance. The building 
up of such a new power base is necessary to bring about a separa- 
tion between property power and political power which so often 
tend to merge. When they are merged—and such a merger can 
take place both under private and social ownership of property— 
they become a very dense power configuration. But if they can 
be separated, they can be used to neutralise one another to a large 
extent. People’s power can then use political power to fight 
property power. 


India: A Political Profile 


With these preliminary observations I would address myself 
to a question so often discussed: Can a social transformation in. 
favour of the poor be brought about through the instrumentalities 
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of the parliamentary system? In the paper ‘India: A Political 
Profile’ I have entered into a brief discussion of this question. 
I have noted there (as also in the paper on ‘Goals of Development’) 
that a major dilemma in India today is that at the moment there 
is no easy way of destroying the parliamentary system or of 
transforming it. Part of the reason for this is that we have 
come to have too much of an attachment to the system itself. 
The parliamentary system, I believe, is essentially a system of 
instrumentalities; but we look upon it often as a social system, 
conferring on it the status of a goal to be achieved, instead of a 
means to be used. It is true also that if it is not deliberately used. 
as a means, it will tend to become an end in itself, glorified and 
idolised. Viewed as an instrument it is only a manifestation— 
just one possible manifestation—of political power for legal action. 
It can be used to channel people’s power for deliberate and 
decisive exercise of legal power. But very often it can become an 
instrument for lesser objectives. What has happened in India (as 
I have tried to show in the paper on political profile) is that the 
parliamentary system has become an instrument to achieve and 
retain legal power without a further sense of purpose. The 
desire to capture and control the machinery of legal power has 
become an obsession with all our political parties including the 
ones which are committed to a radical transformation of the 
social order. When this happens, the parliamentary system: 
degenerates into a means to achieve electoral victories. The 
unfortunate fact is that in India during the past quarter of a 
century political exercises of various forms and shades—splits, 
mergers, coalitions, defections—have all been geared to the ach- 
ievement of electoral victories alone. The trouble with political 
exercises of this kind is that they have to exclude the masses from. 
this game, and consequently the problems of the masses get. 
relegated to the background. This is a sorry state of affairs, but 
it indicates that certain transformations of the parliamentary 
system are possible. I believe it is equally possible to transform 
the parliamentary system in the opposite direction, to get it to be 
a true reflection of the power of the people, though such a trans- 
formation is a Herculean task. 

In our situation the test of a transformation of this kind is 
whether the political power for legal action that the parliament 
represents can be used against the property power thet the minority 
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has and stoutly defends. It is true also that the legal structure 
and political frame themselves often become weapons of that 
defence. But the hope for a social transformation rests on the 
fact that property power and political power are not identical 
under all circumstances, and that even where they appear to have 
merged a crack can still be brought about. Mass organisations 
and movements are the thin end of the wedge for this purpose. 
In our socio-political system there is a near complete identifica- 
tion of property power and political power at the local level, 
especially in the rural areas. The intensity of this identification 
diminishes substantially at the next higher level—the district, for 
instance. The identification becomes more pronounced, again, 
at the State level and weakens somewhat at the Central level, 
where political power, the power of the vote, can become (but so 
far has not become) an effective counter to economic power. 
Plans for social change must take these realities into account 
and work out an effective strategy of action. At the local level, 
for instance, particularly in the rural areas, the poor and the 
powerless must be organised to fight for the rights that the 
existing system itself gives them, civil and economic. The right 
to exercise the franchise freely and independently, claims to land 
where legislative action has already been taken in this regard, 
enforcement of minimum wages, etc., are matters which will 
become realities in many instances only by exerting organised 
pressure. Such local pressures must be reinforced by the creation 
of new institutions at the district level (perhaps of the type I 
have suggested in the paper on ‘Goals of Development’) which 
will make the decision-making power of the poor effective and thus 
further loosen the links between property and. political power at 
the local level. If such a mass base is built up for effective 
action it can be strengthened upwards to the State and Central 
levels as well. Such a process, I believe, can become the basis for 
a radical transformation of our socio-economic system. The 
parliamentary system and economic planning can be used to 
achieve a transformation of this kind. But it must be confessed 
that these instruments tend to be used more for the preservation 
of the existing order than for its transformation. For instance, 
in spite of the very pertinent observation in the Second Five 
‘Year Plan document that ‘the task before an underdeveloped 
country is not merely to get better results within the existing 
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framework of economic and social institutions, but to mould and 
refashion them so that they contribute effectively to the realisation 
of wider and deeper social values’, our Plans have made little 
effort in this direction. 

Conventional methods of achieving the social transformation 
by a complete overthrow of the existing system through the 
mediation of a well-organised minority are certainly more appeal- 
ing. ‘They have a sense of decisiveness about them and more of a 
practical bent. But in our country where does one turn to for 
such a group which can be used for the overthrow of the system? 
Marxists, of course, will insist that the organised workers are the 
agents of the social revolution. But, again, if we go by the realities 
of the situation—rather than by text-book logic—it will have to 
be admitted that the organised workers in our country are far 
removed from the poor economically and emotionally. They are 
also one of the chief beneficiaries of the existing order. They will 
certainly use the powers of their organisation to fight for further 
privileges for themselves, but can they be organised against 
the system? | 

I remain an agnostic as to which of these methods of social 
transformation will in fact become effective in the Indian situation. 
Neither are these the only two metamorphoses that our system 
can come te have. The parliamentary system can easily be 
transformed into a system where economic, legal and military 
powers converge. It is doubtful if a conventional military take- 
over will materialise in India, in the immediate future at any rate. 
But the merger of the economic, electoral and military powers 
within the framework of the parliamentary system cannot be 
ruled out and is a distinct possibility although its actual manifesta- 
tion cannot easily be predicted. And it is futile to debate whether 
such a system should be considered as an open case of State 
Capitalism or as a subtle form of National Fascism. In any case 
why must one be preoccupied with the question of labels? I 
can see that if such a transformation takes place it may come to 
be interpreted as an evidence of the resilience and adaptability 
of ‘Indian Democracy’, or as a new form of ‘Indian National 
Socialism’ conducive to Asian security or even as a necessary 
step in the way to the ‘Indian version of People’s Democracy’ ! 

I must add too that while I strongly canvass for a social 
transformation through a drastic reduction in the concentration 
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of ownerships and of decision-making power and while I visualise 
mass movements playing a crucial role in that process, I entertain 
no illusions that such a transformation will in itself solve our 
problems for ever. It can be just one more major step like Inde- 
pendence. It can open new possibilities. It can almost certainly 
eradicate mass poverty. But it will also bring in new tensions, 
new problems, even new forms of tyranny and exploitation. 
But let not the fears about the uncertainties of an unknown 
future prevent us from moving out of our present rut. 


Ill, ‘Asian Drama’ and ‘Limits to Growth’ 


There are two papers in this collection which are less directly 
related to the Indian scene: the paper on Myrdal’s Asian Drama 
and the one on Environment and the Quality of Life. I would 
like to comment on them briefly. I am afraid I found Asian 
Drama very much of a chop-suey: it has all the ingredients of an 
academic chop-suey—data, logic, analysis, analogy, seasoned with 
an overdose of pontifical sermonising! Since my review itself 
is rather long, I shall here touch upon only a few issues that I 
missed in the review and which have become clearer to me since 
writing it more than four years ago. 


Myrdal’s fundamental confusion has been that he chose to 
‘ write about the poverty of nations, instead of the poverty in 
nations. Discussing the problem of the poverty of nations instead 
of the problem of poverty within countries, he has not been able 
to escape the snare of facile generalisations about ‘Asian values’ 
and ‘Asian institutions’ as being the main causes of poverty. 
Not that values and institutions do not have a place in under- 
standing the development process. If development is more than 
bricks and steel, attitudes and ethos have a direct bearing on it. 
But attributing poverty to the habits and beliefs of the poor has 
been a rather old academic game of doubtful usefulness. “The 
peasant, who might be induced to labour an additional number of 
hours for tea or tobacco, might prefer indolence to a new coat. 
The tenant, or small owner of land, who could obtain the common 
conveniences and luxuries of life at one third of their former price, 
might not labour so hard to procure the same amount of surplus 
produce from the land’—This observation about the poor people’s 
limited wants and their reluctance to work hard is not Myrdal’s, 
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but of Malthus’s written more than a century and half ago. What 
Malthus said about the poor of his own land was subsequently 
restated by many western scholars about the ‘natives’ of the 
colonies. In spite of his severe criticisms about the methodology 
of western scholarship of Asian problems, Myrdal is seen to be 
incapable of rising above this traditional colonial practice of 
speaking with condescending concern about the problems of the 
poor countries of the East. But if the problem of Asian poverty 
teally is that many continue to be poor while some are growing 
rich, Asian values as such cannot be an explanation for that 
phenomenon. 


Having chosen the wrong track for his enquiry, Myrdal 
is not in a position to focus on the fundamental problems of 
poverty. Poverty of nations for him is the result of all kinds of 
factors—of attitudes, institutions, technology, resources, climate 
and what have you. Consequently he has an omnibus ‘social 
system’ as his analytical tool where everything depends on every- 
thing else in an abstract sort of mutual interdependence. One 
can write a treatise on poverty in this manner, but one is neither 
closer to an understanding of the problem nor nearer to suggesting 
any remedies except that radical changes are required, but then 
“Asian’ societies are incapable of changing! 


If Myrdal’s concept of poverty is hazy, his notion of develop- 
ment is confused and misleading. Here again he cannot help 
feeling and believing that what the poor nations of the East are 
doing (or ought to be doing?) is to catch up with the rational, 
scientific and advanced societies of the West. Hence the identj- 
fication of development with the ‘modernisation’ ideals, all of 
which are alien to the natives of the East. 


Proceeding along such misdirected channels, it is not at all 
surprising that Myrdal cannot come to grips with the real tension 
and conflicts of poverty and development, and that he is forced 
to take an extremely pessimistic view about the prospects of the 
poor nations. His pessimism results from concern which is not 
backed by understanding. Myrdal has rightly pointed out that 
in studies on social problems optimism and pessimism mean noth- 
ing but biased views. 


The more recent ‘Limits to Growth’ controversy also reflects 
a similar debate of moods. When the whole problem is approached 
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almost exclusively in terms of the future of mankind, a battle 
of moods is practically inevitable: the pessimists say that it is. 
self-evident that on a finite earth it is impossible to grow inde- 
finitely, and the optimists insist that mankind in the past has 
overcome several limits, and that there is no limit to human - 
ingenuity and adaptability. I was initiated into the discussion. 
on these issues at an international consultation in Rome in 1971 
when one of the authors of the now widely known Club of Rome’s 
report on Limits to Growth gave a preview of its contents in a paper 
entitled “The Carrying Capacity of Our Global Environment’ to 
which I was asked to respond as a ‘Third World’ participant. 
From the very beginning I have been struck by two aspects of the 
problem. First, the seriousness and magnitude of the problem 
of finite and rapidly depleting physical resources and the dangers 
being caused by the misuse of resources; secondly, the rather 
simplistic manner in which the problem was being presented. 
I must confess that my own reactions related primarily to the 
second aspect. What I found rather naive in Limits to Growth 
and a great deal of subsequent discussions of the theme was the 
attempt to look at resources without reference to the social 
problems of ownership and control. I feel that a discussion of the 
extent and utilisation of resources in terms of global aggregates. 
is too simple and hence a misleading treatment of the problem. 
One can sympathise with the physical scientists’ attempt to present 
the problem in physical terms. But once it is granted that the 
rate of utilisation of resources is primarily a social (as against 
physical) issue, a mere physical approach to it is impossible. 
My encounter with the question of the utilisation of resources in 
India and the realisation of its social dimensions had enabled me 
to detect from the very beginning the weakness of a purely 
physical or merely technological approach to the use of resources 
in.any context. But even social scientists in the West have been 
slow to appreciate this aspect. In the West the limits to growth 
debate has remained largely one of quantities and rates alone 
essentially in aggregate terms. The social scientists’ physical 
approach to these matters has taken several forms. The world is 
now seen as one earth—one small, finite earth as best exemplified 
by Kenneth Boulding’s celebrated essay on ‘The Space-ship 
Earth’. Whatever may be the intentions of such a global aggrega- 
tion (possibly it is meant to facilitate a global measurement of 
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resources in physical terms), it conveniently evades issues of 
ownership and power which, as I have shown earlier, western 
economists would rather pretend do not exist at all. Similarly, 
in these discussions ‘growth’ itself is coming to be identified 
simply as a matter of quantities: if there was ‘too much’ of growth 
in the past, now we must reduce it, so runs the argument. It is 
presented simply as a matter of changing into reverse gear while 
the engine itself will continue to be what it has always been. It 
has its romantic elements too. ‘Small is beautiful’ is a slogap 
frequently heard in the West now. And, of course, there are 
many who use the situation to revive the ‘back to nature’ call. 


At a more recent international consultation in Geneva (1973) 
I tried to counter these romantic approaches to the problem. 
In his presentation, an economist from the West had developed. 
the theme: ‘We know, better than ever, that the world is a whole. 
We are passengers in a spaceship with finite resources.’ My- 
response was as follows: 


One of the most striking statements I have come across. 
in following the ‘Limits to Growth’ discussion is the claim 
in a U.S. Senate Report that the American people con- 
sumed, in the decade 1959-68 more of the resources of 
the world than all the people of the earth consumed in all 
previous history. The fact that a mere five to six per cent 
of mankind could and did consume in ten years more 
resources of the earth than all mankind in al] previous 
ages epitomises the ecological and economic crises of our 
times. 


The problem is not that we have only one spacecraft earth, 
or even that its resources are finite, but that it has a mino- 
rity of first-class passengers who are in a Position to use 
and abuse its scarce resources while the majority of the 
passengers somehow manage to survive. 


Hence the problem of mass poverty in the world today and 
the modern ecological crisis are the twin manifestations 
of the same basic malady—the irresponsible use of the 
scarce resources of this world by an affluent and acquisitive 
minority. It is this basic problem that we should confront 
and analyse. 


Roe 


Most of the first-class passengers of this spacecraft are in a 
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few identifiable areas. But even in the poorest parts of 
the world there are first-class passengers who own and use © 
the resources of their lands. 


The first-class passengers of the world everywhere are brought 


into contact through the international economy and an 
international civilization of their own. ‘There are occa- 
sional differences of opinion among them, but they are 
united by their sense of possessions and the acquisitive 
spirit. ‘The few who are rich own this spacecraft. 


And in this spacecraft there is no provision for its resources 


to be used except by and for those who own them. Even 
when they abuse it, causing danger to the spacecraft itself, 
there is very little that can be done to prevent them. 


‘The first-class passengers tend to use the ecological crisis 


they have created and continue to create against the poor 
of the world. For instance, it is now becoming common 
to attribute the ecological crisis to the growth in the num- 
bers of the poor. And a common remedy suggested to 
solve the ecological crisis is a universal reduction of 
the rate of growth. | 


‘The ecological crisis can be solved only when the resources 


of the world can be used for producing the basic needs 
of life of the poor majority. 


But the paradox of the situation is that the present world 


order can generate no power to cause such a diversion of 
resources. Hence we may continue to discuss the ecologi- 
cal crisis and be alarmed by it, but there is little we can do 
to solve it because it is the inevitable aspect of a world order 
we have come to cherish. 


The international oil crisis which appeared almost suddenly 


late in 1973 has shown how thoroughly inadequate our futur- 


ologies in this regard have been. I now recall with amazement 


‘that it did not occur to anyone—not even the most pessimistic 


participant—at the Geneva meeting of April 1973 that before the 
end of the year there would be an oil crisis of this magnitude; some 


had predicted a crisis before the end of the century, and possibly 
‘within a decade, but certainly not in the year 1973! What the 
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oil crisis has shown, however, is not only a chronological error 
in our scientific calculations. The crisis, when it came, did not 
result from a physical exhaustion of the oil supply of the world, 
nor even because oil had become prohibitively expensive in terms 
of the normal operations of the market mechanism. It resulted 
from the deliberate exercise of power by the oil-producing coun- 
tries. I must say that my own view about the present world order 
expressed in Geneva turned out to be unduly and unnecessarily 
Pessimistic. But in April 1973 it was impossible to conceive 
of any power within our international order (or even from outer 
space!) which could, in less than a year, pose a serious threat to the 
economic power of the United States, Europe and Japan—all 
at once. There is still room for hope! 


IV. Beyond Economics 


I turn now to a few questions relating to poverty and develop- 
ment which are not covered by the essays in this compilation, 
‘The first of these has to be about the relationship between poverty 
and population. For those to whom poverty and development are 
mainly matters of numbers and arithmetic, it is a self-evident 
_ fact that the ‘population explosion’ is the cause of the misery of 
the poor nations and of the poor within nations. The excessively 
high rates of growth of population in Asia and Latin America 
are held out as evidence for this very profound view on which 
many volumes have been written and many international seminars 
and consultations have been held. To add to it all, the study on 
poverty by Dandekar and Rath has conclusively shown that the 
size of household is directly related to the level of poverty. They 
found that the average size of household is a little less than 6 in 
the case of the poorest 10 per cent in the rural parts and a little 
more than 6 in the case of the poorest 10 per cent in the urban 
areas. In both cases it then steadily comes down with the average 
size being 3.78 and 2.25 for the richest 5 per cent in the rural and 
urban areas respectively. These statistics, of course, do not 
necessarily suggest that the poor have more children, although 
this may well be the case, but can simply mean that among the 
poorer sections of the population there is a larger network of 
family relationships that constitute the ‘household’. Another 
interesting aspect of the evidence presented by Dandekar and 
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Rath is that, except at the poorest level, the size of the household 
is smaller, in fact much smaller, in the urban areas than in the 
rural parts. 

Since the pressure of population is usually put forward as an. 
explanation of low per capita incomes, one must recall the histo- 
rical fact that in the European countries rise in per capita incomes 
was accompanied by an increase in population. In Our Five 
Year Plans I have shown that the historical experience in India 
has also been the same. During the early part of this century we: 
had a low population base and a negligible increase in population 
but per capita-income was also very low. Between 1930 and 1950: 
when the population began to increase because of a sharp fall in 
the death rate, per capita income in fact came down, but since 
1950 there has been an increase in per capita income in spite of a 
phenomenal increase in population. It is, no doubt, arithmetic- 
ally true that if between 1950 and 1970 the population had not 
increased so much, the per capita income might have been higher. 
But such arithmetic does not tell us anything about the relationship: 
between population growth and changes in the economic per-- 
formance of a country, let alone the relationship between popula-- 
tion growth in a country and the poverty of sections of people 
within the country. 

If an understanding of such relationships is the real concern. 
it must begin with an appreciation of a basic asymmetry between. 
the response of the death rate and the birth rate to policy measures.. 
Both the birth rate and the death rate have remained for many 
centuries and millenia of human history influenced only by natural 
and physiological phenomena outside the control of human 
decisions. Prevention of birth was brought under human control 
long before prevention of death was, but by familial decision. 
In fact the reduction of the birth rate is more amenable to familial. 
decisions than the reduction of the death rate. ‘The death rate 
is reduced more by corporate, social and national decision than. 
by individual decisions and the response of the death rate to. 
public policy is tremendously high. Measures of public health 
with relatively little use of resources, like malaria control, for 
instance, bring down the death rate irrespective of familial and 
individual decisions. ‘The death rate also responds indirectly to. 
other policy measures such as increased food production. - This, 
then, is the asymmetry between the two rates—the death rate 
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has very little Sensitivity to individual and familial decisions, 
while it responds quickly to collective decisions: the birth rate, 
on the other hand, is only indirectly and very slowly influenced 
by deliberate public policy measures and requires deliberate 
decisions by thousands and millions of couples. By its very 
nature it is an individualistic decision requiring the concurrence 
and co-operation of individuals and hence cannot be brought 
easily under social will. 

I have laboured this fairly obvious point because it is one that 
is either not understood or is ignored by millions of men and 
women of goodwill all over the world who organise missionary 
crusades and crash programmes to bring the world population 
under control! I cannot think of any other area where so much of 
resources are frittered away through an abundance of uninform- 
ed goodwill. This is not to suggest that family planning educa- 
tion and efforts are not necessary, but to say that if they are only 
meant to eradicate poverty and relieve human suffering, for that 
there are quicker and more effective policy measures. Attempts 
to eradicate poverty (or check the ecological crisis) through popu- 
lation policies are like efforts to bring down motor car accidents 
through effecting improvements in the weather after it has been 
established that accidents frequently occur on misty nights when 
drunk drivers drive cars with defective brakes. 

Again, Iam not trying to minimise the gravity of the population 
problem in our country or in the world as a whole. I am con- 
vinced also that steps must be taken to reduce the growth of 
population. But it is important to get the cause and effect 
relationships clarified and priorities established. The population 
problem in our country and in the world at large has resulted 

-from a fall in the death rate by man’s interference with nature 
through corporate decisions which have been part of the process. 
generally described by the term ‘development’. The way to 
solve it is to bring down the birth rate also. It can be achieved 
only by convincing married couples that in the matter of the size 
of their families they need not be governed solely by the forces 
of nature. Such conviction comes partly through awareness of 
the possibilities of controlling conception without interfering with 
the natural instincts and normal pattern of married life, but mainly 
through the couple realising that a limitation of the size of the 
family is necessary in their own interest, in the interest of their 
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children and of the larger social order. A certain level of econo- 
mic welfare and a degree of civic consciousness are pre-requisites 
for this awareness and for the ability to translate it into action. 
Herice the population problem can be effectively tackled only with 
the removal of mass poverty. 

In the meanwhile the process of education must go on. 
Through education alone can couples come to the free decision 
to reduce the birth rate. But any kind of education is a rather slow 
process. The trouble with the crash programes to bring down 
the birth rate is that there is plenty of propaganda and hardly any 
attempt to educate, especially where such education is most 
urgently required. Incidentally, I do not see the substance of 
some people’s objections to the decision of married couples to bring 
down the birth rate by ‘interfering with the laws of nature’ when 
the death rate has already been brought down by such inter- 
ference. Whatever may be the theological and philosophical 
basis for the opposition to the control over birth rate through 
control over conceptions, it is a clear evidence of the propensity to 
Jay down laws for individual behaviour without reference to the 
social forces in operation. | 

This is only one instance of lack of clarity in the approach 
to the problems of man-in-society. Involvement in matters 
pertaining to poverty and development brings one to many more 
ambiguities of this kind. 1 do not feel competent to deal with 
these issues but it will be less than honest not to reveal one’s own 
perplexities and uncertainties in this area. A question that is 
frequently asked, and which has been often addressed to me, is 
about the role of the individual and groups of individuals in 
the social transformation that I have earlier described as necessary 
in our country to meet the challenge of poverty and development. 
I have not yet worked out an answer to this very crucial question. 
Granted that there are individual and collective decisions in a 
society, there are individual and collective power centres and 
consequently individual and collective vested interests. An 
effective social transformation can be achieved only by tackling 
both these areas. Consequently I do not subscribe to the view 
that a moral reform working in and through individuals alone 
can be an answer to our problems. Moral reforms are addressed 
primarily to change individual motivations and thereby individual 
decision-making. But there are social issues which are beyond 
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the realm of individual decisions, usually referred to as ‘structures’. 
It is my argument in the papers in this collection that poverty 
and development are basically structural matters and hence call 
for structural transformations. Since structural aspects relate 
to collective decisions and have to deal with collective vested 
interests moral reforms alone are inadequate to meet them. Social 
exercise of power is necessary to influence structural problems. 

One of the tragedies of our troubled times is that the inter- 
actions of individual and collective wills, of personal and social 
powers, have not been adequately examined except perhaps in 
terms of logical systems—of liberalism and Marxism, for instance. 
These have to be studied in the concrete situations of actual 
societies —an institutional study in the proper sense of the term. 
One of the most fascinating experiments in this area is the Chinese 
attempt to change society and the individual side by side. ‘T'radi- 
tional Marxism, by concentrating on the collective forces under- 
lying social dynamics, almost completely ignores the individual. 
Similarly, by its emphasis on ‘objective’ matters such as property 
relations, it minimises, if not totally lays aside, subjective forces 
like a sense of values. The distinct contribution of Mao Tse- 
tung has been his insistence on the development of the socialist 
consciousness as a necessary ingredient of the social transforma- 
tion. Mao has said, ‘In building up the country, we .. pay chief 
attention to the revolutionisation of man’s thinking....’ Old 
ideas like hard work and integrity and new ones like the need to 
transform the world in terms of the proletarian world-view are 
part of this process of the revolutionisation of the minds of men. 
Mao’s version of Marxism in China, therefore, is one that re- 
cognises an active inter-action between subjective activity—the 
cultural revolution—and objective conditions. Whatever may be 
its outcome, there can be no doubt that the Chinese experiment 
will lead to some rethinking of the views of classical Marxism 
about the nature of man-in-society. 

In the life and teachings of Gandhiji there is another rudimen- 
tary model of man-in-society. In that system of thought, which 
yet remains to be conceptualised and systematised, the attempt 
is to bring about a social transformation from below, as it were, 
essentially through an appeal to a moral regeneration. It is a 
matter of regret that, except during the freedom movement, the 
intelligentsia of this land have not given a positive response to 
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Gandhiji’s call for a pattern of personal living in tune with the 
realities of the Indian situation. In the post-Independence era 
the intelligentsia appear to have identified themselves with a small 
group of aggressive self-seekers. In our land of poverty and 
ignorance, knowledge, or rather the pretence of knowledge, has 
become one of the most marketable and marketed commodities. 
The crude acquisitive spirit, unscrupulous self-aggrandisement 
and vulgar forms of affluent living emanate from and are pro- 
pagated by the educated and the well-placed. Many of our 
intellectuals and educated people, like others who have power 
and influence, do not seem to have any commitment except to 
their own welfare and progress. 'The endemic nature of corrup- 
tion, especially in high places, is an evidence of this malady. 
While these are not the basic causes of the poverty of our land, 
they are its close ally and the cause of the dangerous mood of 
cynicism that is slowly enveloping the country. 

Gandhiji’s life and thought are a strong condemnation of 
these attitudes and practices. During his life-time he also succeed- 
ed in generating mass action based on his convictions. There is 
also a grand social vision in his philosophy of life which the Sar- 
vodaya Movement subsequently attempted to translate into a 
coherent technique for social action. Even in terms of the 
limited realm of economics it is possible to see how Gandhiji’s 
emphasis on mass involvement in the production process and his 
insistence on local initiatives are far more relevant to the Indian 
situation than the many sophisticated economic and planning 
models spun out to solve our problems. It must be recorded 
too,that when our statesmen, economists and planners had all 
recognised the need to produce goods for mass consumption to 
eradicate mass poverty in our land, Gandhiji’s was the lone voice 
that insisted that mass poverty can be removed only if goods for 
mass consumption are produced by the masses themselves—a 
view that appeared an aberration to a new and modern generation 
sold on the virtues of science and the powers of machines. Isn’t 
it strange also that it is Mao’s China that has accepted Gandhiji’s 
programme of mass involvement in production after a period 
of disillusionment with the more modern Soviet line of socialist 
reconstruction? And isn’t there much in common between 
Gandhi’s vision of a self-sufficient village economy and the com- 
munes experiments in China? 
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This is not to suggest that a revival of Gandhian teachings 
can be a solution to India’s problems today. What I find missing 
in the Gandhian approach to the social transformation is an 
appreciation of the all-pervading impact of collective vested 
interests in a social system (which, of course, is the main thrust 
of Marxism) which cast their shadow even on individual motiva- 
tions and actions. In the absence of an explicit recognition of 
the forces of collective vested interests, Gandhian thought often 
tends to get metamorphosed into too individualistic an approach 
to social problems in spite of the societal vision which is inherent 
in it. 

But collective vested interest itself is a thing that has to be 
critically examined in the Indian context. It is certainly more 
complex and amorphous than the Marxian concept of class 
conveys. It is the monocentric basis of power in Marxism that 
leads to the translation of collective vested interest into the single- 
dimensional concept of economic class. But if social power is 
intrinsically polycentric, collective vested interests must become 
multi-dimensional, going beyond the realms of property, owner- 
ship and economics. Again in Mao’s recognition of different 
kinds and different levels of ‘contradictions’ there is a tacit recog- 
nition of this fact. To come to grips with the issues of man-in- 
community, it is necessary to explore as concretely and as specifi- 
cally as possible the many faces of collective vested interests. In 
many of these areas there can be and needs to be a serious dialogue 
between the Gandhian tradition and the Marxist tradition, not as 
a dialogue between two logical systems of thought, but as two 
- ‘live’ methods committed to bringing about a social transformation 
im our country. Out of such dialogue in the Indian context 
may emerge a post-Gandhian and post-Marxist view of the prob- 
lem of person-in-community. 

This is not a call to escape from the immediate struggle against 
poverty and oppression into protected academic sanctuaries 
for dialogue and conversation. But if the eradication of poverty 
calls for revolutionary action, it calls for revolutionary thinking 
also. Revolutionary thought and action come not from those 
who conform to the pattern of the present order, but from those 
who are willing to change it through a renewal of their minds. 


Two 


THE CONCEPT AND CONTENT 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


It may appear to be something of an anachronism to enter 
into the seventies with a discussion about the concept and content 
of development. Some two decades ago the nations of the world, 
rich and poor alike, committed themselves to the task of develop- 
ment. ‘The sixties were set aside as the international develop- 
ment decade. Here in our country we have spent two decades 
already defining development and trying to bring it about through 
planned action. We have seen a prolific output of research 
studies, official reports and conference proceedings about develop- 
ment in all its aspects. And the churches have been attempting 
for at least two decades to arouse the conscience of their members 
and of the world at large about development and its challenges. 


And yet it may be that our notion of development was hazy, 
the content we put into it inadequate, and our concern for it 
half-hearted. Hence this attempt of ours to search together 
for the meaning of the concept of development is quite timely 
and in fact very necessary. For, development itself is a develop- 
ing concept which needs to be re-examined and evaluated from 
time to time. One may go a step further. The content of 
development is what we put into it. Thus, our task here is not 
merely to examine what others have said about development 
but to articulate our own understanding of the term. There is 
danger in it too—not that we may be misled in our search and go 
wrong in our findings, although this is a possibility, but that 
the whole thing may turn out to be a fine but futile exercise in 
semantics. We must search for clarity in our concepts, spell out 
our assumptions and renew our commitment, but let us remind 
ourselves too that the eagerness to discuss fundamentals very 
often is nothing but a subtle attempt to justify ourselves and 
to evade responsibility. “What is truth?’ asked Pilate, not 
because he wanted an answer, but to gain time to work out a 
compromise and to get out of an awkward situation. ‘Who is my 
neighbour?’ asked a scholar who was eager to vindicate himself. 
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‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ asked another in an attempt to cover 
up a dastardly murder. 

Development has always meant many things to many men 
and they have argued about it ‘loud and long, each in his own 
opinion exceeding stiff and strong’, like the blind men who 
went to see the elephant. But perhaps it is right to say that a 
significant change is coming about in man’s understanding of 
what development means. The essence of the new understanding 
is expressed in the Papal Encyclical: ‘Development cannot be 
limited to mere economic growth. In order to be authentic it 
must be complete: integral, that is, it has to promote the good of 
every man and the whole man’ (Populorum Progressio). These 
words are followed by a quotation from an eminent specialist 
further elaborating the same theme: ‘We do not believe in 
Separating the economic from the human, nor development 
from the civilisations in which it exists. What we hold important 
is man, each man and each group of men, and we even include 
the whole of humanity.’ Reflected in these sentences is a shift 
of emphasis from development as a mere economic phenomenon 
to development as a more inclusive and comprehensive concept. 

Before we dismiss development as a simple economic pheno- 
menon let me underline the tremendous importance of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the problem of development. I do this not 
because I am jealous about my profession and its point of view, 
but because if development is concerned with people, its economic 
aspect is the most pertinent issue for the vast majority of people 
all over the world. In a world where millions of men, women 
and children worry about their next meal, where human life is 
reduced to less than the level of animal existence for want of the 
material things of life, we can never underestimate the economic 
dimension of development. This is particularly true in our 
country where even after two decades of planning for develop- 
ment, life is a bitter struggle day after day for the many millions 
whom we see and pass by every day. To them development is not 
the new name for peace or justice, but the old name for food. It 
is a frequent temptation for those of us who do not have to worry 
about the basic necessities of life (which, in our context, simply 
means those who thrive on the drudgery and suffering of others) 
to quote the Scripture and say: ‘Life is more than food, the body 
more than clothes.’ Evil though we are, we seem to know that 
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‘stones and snakes are no substitute for food when our children 
are hungry, but wise as we claim to be we seem to forget that 
culture and values are no substitute for food when other children 
are hungry. How right was Gandhiji to insist that to a people 
famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in which God 
can dare appear is work and promise of food and wages! When 
‘we attempt to lift development from its worldly moorings let us 
be warned that it hides the danger of being preoccupied with 
ethereal issues to evade our responsibility for the earthly miseries 
of others. | 
It must also be noted that the insistence on the material 
aspect of development itself has often been seen as part of a wider 
emphasis on humanisation. The idea is very old indeed. In 
Marxist thought, of course, the economic structure is the basic 
foundation on which the rest of human development is to be 
based. But it is not necessary to be dogmatic about the relation- 
ship between economic structure and human development to see 
that they are very intimately connected. Mill saw this connection 
when he discussed the lot of the bulk of the human race of his 
time who were ‘slaves to toil in which they have no interest ... 
drudging from early morning till late at night for bare necessaries, 
with all the imtellectual and moral deficiencies which it implies.’ 
He described them as ‘untaught, for they cannot be better taught 
than fed; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for themselves; 
without interest or sentiments as citizens and members of society, 
and with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, equally for 
what they have not, and for what others have....? Our own 
Five Year Plans have viewed development basically in this manner. 
The First Five Year Plan proclaimed that the aim of planning 
in the country was not only to increase the availability of material 
goods in the country, but ‘to open to our people opportunities 
for a richer and more varied life.’ And the Second Plan said: 
‘A society which has to devote the bulk of its working force or its 
working hours to the production of the bare wherewithals of life 
is to that extent limited in its pursuit of higher ends. Economic 
development is intended to expand the community’s productive 
power and to provide the environment in which there is scope 
for expression and application of diverse faculties and urges.’ 
If this is the case, our criticism of the old approach to develop- 
ment cannot be that it emphasises the economic aspect, for such 
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an emphasis is necessary, nor that it is partial, for it is admittedly 
so. ‘The trouble with the old approach is something rather 
different. In implying that economic development is the attempt 
to increase the availability of goods and services in an economy 
(obviously for higher purposes) through the increased and more 
rational utilisation of capital, the old approach to. development 
conveyed the impression that the development problem has been 
the same in all periods of time and is the same in all parts of the 
world. The greatest havoc caused by the old approach to 
development is the creation of this pernicious myth about a 
universally general development problem with the implication 
of a universally valid diagnosis and an equally universal remedy. 
The danger is that we will soon enough realise the partial nature 
of the old approach without challenging its underlying assumption 
of universalism, and that the new approach that we evolve will 
only reinforce the myth of universalism by making the concept 
of development more inclusive and comprehensive. One shudders 
to think of a concept of development which is all-inclusive and 
universal as it then transforms itself into an ideology with totali- 
tarian overtones. 

This danger is very real because what is often considered an 
economic approach to development has given us our terminologies 
about development in general and the universalism lies subtly 
hidden in them. Consider, for instance, the division of the 
world into “developed’ and ‘developing’ countries. If we accept 
a limited economic interpretation of development there is some 
justification for such a division, however arbitrary the line may be 
that draws the distinction between the two. The division is 
justified because from this point of view there is a universally 
valid or at least universally recognised scale to measure develop- 
ment. Is it not surprising that even after we have accepted a 
more inclusive concept of development our division of the world 
into ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ countries remains exactly what 
it was before? We accept the old division (possibly with new 
names given, ‘North’ and ‘South’, for instance) and then try to 
stuff into the old concept new content in terms of values, institu- 
tions etc. Some sophisticated versions of this kind of gymnastics 
are coming to be widely accepted in the name of a ‘comprehensive’ 
view of development. The attempt to replace the concept of 
development with the more fashionable and more amorphous term 
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‘modernisation’ is the best example of this kind. Modernisa- 
tion is said to be more comprehensive than development in the 
sense that it includes, along with economic development, aspects. 
such as cultural change and institutional transformations as well. 
The message is that what the ‘developing’ countries need is not 
only food and clothing, not even televisions and jumbo planes, 
but also more science, more culture and more ‘democracy’ 
(or ‘communism’ as the case may be) —more in fact of every- 
thing that the ‘developed’ countries happen to have. The 
modernisation approach is accompanied by the implicit, or as 
in the case of Myrdal’s recent work quite explicit, belief that 
the ingredients of modernisation are ail alien to the native soils 
of the ‘developing’ countries. 


Strange as it may appear, such a ‘comprehensive’ view of 
development provides the philosophy for both pedestrian gradua- 
lism and romantic radicalism in the attempt to translate the 
concept of development into operational terms. Benign cham- 
pions of development are never tired of reminding the world and 
particularly the ‘developing’ countries that the ‘developed’ 
countries achieved their present state of ‘development’ or ‘moder- 
nisation’ as a result of the correct mixture of faith and good works 
applied over the course of a few centuries and hence novices 
should not be impatient to reach such heights of excellence. 
‘Discipline yourselves’, we are told, ‘or mend your Ways now 
so that some day your great grand-children will reach the stage 
we are in now.’ The ‘comprehensive’ view of development can, 
and in fact often does, fall into this rut of what our Latin Ameri- 
can friends call the new doctrine of ‘developmentism’. At the 
same time it also supplies the creed of action for the romantic 
radicais who want a complete replacement of the values and 
institutions of the ‘developing’ countries here and now because 
they are not compatible with ‘development’. In both cases the 
goals are clear because they are universal; difference of opinion 
arises only in terms of the pace of action. 


‘Catching up’ ideas implied in these and other old and new 
concepts of development are not compatible with the desire to 
make ‘development’ more authentic. If development is seen as a 
process of humanisation it cannot be a picture of some always 
following the others. It has to reflect the freedom of the spirit 
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of man not only to discover new paths to old destinations, but also 
to change his course, to move to different goals. Is this not what 


_ We mean when we assert: ‘Man is only truly man in as far as, 


master of his own acts and judge of their worth, he is author of 
his own advancement, in keeping with the nature which was 
given to him by his Creator and whose possibilities and exigencies 
he himself assumes’ (Populorum Progressio)? The commonly 
accepted interpretation of the ‘comprehensive’ view of develop- 
ment goes contrary to this essential emphasis of development 
as a humanising phenomenon. 


Nor is this all. A ‘comprehensive’ view of development which 
has not fully extricated itself from the universalism of a partial 
approach to development stands in great danger of becoming 
more materialistic than that partial economic view. The partial 
economic view tends to become exclusively materialistic because 
it leaves out ‘non-economic’ factors. The ‘comprehensive’ view 
may bring in the non-economic factors as well, but only to sacrifice 
them all at the altar of Almighty Mammon. Thus the acquisitive 
spirit is recommended because it will increase wealth; or com- 
munism is recommended because it will increase wealth quickly; 
or democracy because it will ensure a sustained increase of wealth; 
or Christianity because it will increase wealth here and in the 
hereafter! Development then becomes the new name for the 
golden calf. I find it difficult to decide which is a greater danger 
—the overemphasis on material things latent in the partial econ- 
omic view of development or the surrender to material things 
latent in this type of ‘comprehensive’ view. 


__ My complaint is not against the comprehensive view as such. 
The danger as I see it lies in implicitly combining the all-inclu- 
stveness of the new view of development with the universalism 
of the old view of development. The way out is not to give up 
the comprehensiveness of the new view but to recognise with it 
quite explicitly the need for specificity. If development is con- 
cerned with each man and each group of men, and if men and 
groups of men are also to be the authors of their advancement it 
will have its specific characteristics in different periods of time 
and among different groups of men. Hence the meaning of the 
‘human’ will have to be understood in terms of the Categories of the 
particular age and the ethos of a particular group of men. It wil] 
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have to be understood in terms of men’s attempt to be more human, 
their fights against powers and principalities—many of them 
their own creations—their victories and defeats, their hopes and 
aspirations which even in their noblest forms fall short of the 
truly human.... 


"THREE 


GOALS OF DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


Conceptual and Operational Emphases 


Taking off from the economists’ concept of development as. 
an increase in per capita income brought about by accelerated 
capital formation, the development debate in recent years has 
branched off into two main areas. On the one hand there have 
been many attempts to broaden the concept of development; on 
the other, efforts have been made to give development a more 
operational connotation. Goals of development in India today 
must be defined taking into account both these aspects. In fact, 
the problem of defining the goals of development in India is to 
bring together the conceptual and the operational aspects in the 
specific context of the Indian situation. 


On the conceptual side the notion of development has under- 
gone a metamorphosis, thanks to the attempts of philosophers 
and theologians to see it as part of the wider problem of humanisa- 
tion. These attempts have led to a definition of development 
which tries to make it a more comprehensive and integral concept 
compared to the economists’ idea of development which was 
limited and materialist-dominated. The best-known of these 
broader definitions of development is the one seen in the Papal 
Encyclical, On the Development of Peoples: ‘Development cannot 
be limited to mere economic growth. In order to be authentic 
it must be complete, integral: that is, it has to promote the good of 
every man and of the whole man.’ Also, ‘We do not believe in 
Separating the economic from the human, nor development from 
the civilization in which it exists. What we hold important is man, 
each man and each group of men, and we even include the whole 
of humanity.’ Another theological document claims: ‘Develop- 
ment is the liberation of people from the various forces that 
constrict and stifle their human existence so that they are free to 
grow to fullness. Development provides opportunity for a 
spontaneous creativity assuring everyone access to all necessities 
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of life including knowledge and culture.’ Reflected in these 
and similar statements is a shift of emphasis from wealth to welfare 
and a refutation of the older belief that only the poorer countries 
of the world need development. Development is seen as the 
universal human urge for liberation and growth into fullness. 
It is almost a synonym for humanisation. 


The emphasis on the operationa! aspect of development has 
come mainly from secular agencies, particularly political parties 
and forums all over the world. The Garibi Hatao (Abolish 
Poverty) slogan initiated in India and now finding its way into the 
United Nations is one of the best examples of this emphasis. 
Something of this emphasis is also seen in the Proposals for the 
Second United Nations Development Decade where it is said: 
“Development, far more than being measured by increased 
productive capacity, requires major transformation in social and 
economic structures.... While high rates of growth of output 
and income are required if mass poverty is to be eliminated, 
opportunities have to be generated and social measures financed, 
the process of development has itself to be reviewed in terms of 
fundamental structural changes.’ 


The comprehensive definition of development, while con- 
ceptually noble and appealing, lacks the operational urge; the 
operational approach to development by itself lacks the sense of 
direction. It is necessary to bring these together in terms of the 
reality of the Indian situation if we are to suggest the goals of 
development in the country today. The goals of development 
must be those which combine an ultimate vision of development 
with the processes which can move society to such a position. 
In fact, if development is liberation and growth to fullness of 
human beings, there can be no sharp distinction between its ulti- 
mate objectives and immediate processes. The ultimate is to be © 
achieved through the immediate, and the immediate is derived 
from the ultimate. A great deal of the sterility in the debates on 
development and the futility of development efforts has resulted 
from the inability or the refusal to see the inter-action between 
the objectives and processes of development. 


1 Christian Understanding of the Concern for Development: Statement on 
the Theology of Development, All India Chitistian Consultation on 


Development. 
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This is clearly brought out from the Indian experience. In 
our Constitution and our Plan documents there are very articulate 
and eloquent statements of our development objectives. Some 
of the Articles in the Section on Directive Principles of State 
Policy in our Constitution can be held out as apt definitions of 
the integral approach to development. Article 38, for instance, 
proclaims that our national objective is ‘to secure and protect 
a social order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of national life.’ Article 39 
spells out that in such a society the citizens, men and women 
equally, should have the right to an adequate means of livelihood; 
the ownership and contro! of the national resources of the com- 
munity should be so distributed as best to subserve the common 
good; the operation of the economic system should not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment; the health and strength of workers, men 
and women, and the tender age of childhood are not abused and 
that citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter avoca- 
tions unsuited to their age and strength; and that childhood and 
youth should be protected against moral and materia] abandon- 
ment. And our Plan documents which put considerable stress 
on the economic and material aspects of development make it 
explicit that economic growth is no end in itself. The Second 
Five Year Plan document says: ‘A society which has to devote 
the bulk of its working force or its working hours to the pro- 
duction of the bare wherewithals of life is to that extent limited 
in its pursuit of higher ends. Economic development is intended 
to expand the community’s productive power and to provide 
the environment in which there is scope for expression and appli- 
_ ¢ation of diverse faculties and urges.’ Even in terms of the limited 

_ economic objectives we have made it quite explicit that our aim 
is not only to have a higher level of income or a faster rate of 
growth, but also to achieve a more equitable distribution of 
income. ‘Thus our statements of the objective of development 
are noble and clear. 

On the operational side we have been concentrating primarily 
on growth. That this has not been because of any undue attach- 
ment to growth as an objective is clear enough from the examina- 
tion of the objectives themselves. It has resulted from the belief 
that in a poor country like ours ‘growth’ is the surest and inevitable 
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means to ‘open to our people opportunities for a richer and more 
varied life.’ Following the interpretations usually put on the 
experience of the more developed countries of the world, especially 
those in the West, it is held also that growth itself brings about 
reductions in the inequality in the distribution of income. Thus 
growth has come to be accepted as the instrument to achieve 
the long-term objective of development as well as its immediate 
goal. What we have not adequately examined is whether growth 
as the immediate goal is compatible with the kind of development 
objectives we have accepted for ourselves. 


To evaluate the place that growth has come to have in our 
development strategy, it 1s necessary to examine the relationship 
between growth as an economic objective and growth as an 
instrument to achieve the wider aims of development. In 
particular, what is the relationship between growth and the 
distribution of income? ‘The question may be reviewed in 
historical perspective and in terms of the logical and theoretical 
connection between increase in output and the pattern of distri- 
bution. Historically, while it is true that economically developed 
countries have reduced disparity in income, the evidence available 
is not at all sufficient to establish conclusively that such reductions 
were brought about by growth itself. Recent researches of 
scholars like Simon Kuznets have shown that the reduction 
of inequality in most western countries is very much a twentieth 
century phenomenon. In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
there was little decline in the shares of the upper brackets 
between 1880 and 1913, but by 1920 the drop was significant 
compared with the pre-World War I level, and then the decline 
was resumed with World War II and subsequent years. In the 
United States, the shares of the top groups were constant from 
the few years before World War I through the 1920’s; and the 
decline began in earnest only with World War II. After a 
detailed examination of available data Kuznets concluded that ‘the 
narrowing of inequality in the size distribution of income 
in many developed countries may have started after World War 
I or with World War II; but the records are far too scanty 
for the earlier periods to make an empirical generalisation 
feasible.”* 


aie Modern.Economic Growth—Rate, Structure and Spread, 1966, p. 212. 
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The inadequacy of data for earlier periods makes it difficult 
to say anything precise about the patterns of those periods, but 
Kuznets’s surmise is that ‘.. it is possible that these earlier 
periods were not characterised by the trends toward narrower 
inequality in the size distribution of income." Hence it is proper 
to conclude that the historical experience shows that if growth 
brought about reduction in inequalities it was only in the ‘very 
long run’. It is also legitimate to ask whether the reductions 
when they came were the result of growth itself or of deliberate 
social policies designed to achieve such objectives. 


At the theoretical level the belief in the ability of growth 
to bring about reductions in inequalities presupposes a mechanism 
whereby the benefits of growth trickle down to the poorer section 
in society. The arguments here are rather abstruse, but usually 
the process envisaged is that growth by increasing the stock of 
non-labour resources will make labour relatively more scarce 
resulting in higher wage rates and therefore in a larger share of 
labour incomes in the total product. While this is possible under 
certain circumstances, it is hardly a matter of theoretical necessity. 
What the effect of growth will be on the distribution of income 
will depend on the conditions under which growth takes place 
and on the pattern of growth itself. Hence the impact of growth 
in India will depend on the conditions in the country and on the 
pattern of growth being attempted by us. 


When we turn to the specifics of the Indian situation, the 
most striking phenomenon is the dire poverty of the many 
millions in our land. If this is our major problem, the eradication 
of it must be our primary task. But if the abolition of poverty 
is to become an operational task, and not merely a desirable objec- 
tive, we must not talk about poverty in the abstract, but must 
attempt to identify those for whom poverty is a reality. An 
attempt to define the concept of poverty in the Indian context 
was made officially by an expert committee set up by the Planning 
Commission in 1962. On the basis of nutritional criteria the 
committee estimated that an average Indian requires goods and 
services worth Rs 20a month to have a physiologically deter- 
mined minimum level of living. And it was reckoned that close 
to 50 per cent of our population lived below even this very 


1 Ibid, p. 219. 
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modest figure. Whatever may be the sophisticated definitions 
of development, in operational terms the question to consider is 
whether there has been any improvement in this situation. 


Anatomy of ‘Growth’ 


The factual evidence to answer this question is rather scanty. 
But there is not a single study which has shown that during the 
past decade there has been any substantial improvement in the 
situation. The studies available only differ in their estimate of 
the extent to which the situation has deteriorated. One of them 
has shown that between 1960-61 and 1967-68 there was a reduction 
of those below the poverty line from 50 per cent to 48 per cent, 
but that the absolute number of people in this category had gone 
up from 235 million to 247 million in the same period.* Another 
study which concentrated on the rural scene came to the conclu- 
sion that ‘... nutritional deficiency in the rural area widened 
considerably. As compared to only 52 per cent of the rural 
population in 1960-61, 70 per cent of the population in 1967-68 
was found to be at poverty level.’? A third study which examined 
the problem at a more disaggregated level concluded that the 
growth of the sixties resulted in the rich becoming richer and the 
poor becoming poorer in terms of the relative shares in income 
at the end of the period, compared to the beginning. According 
to the study, during the sixties per capita expenditure in India 
increased by a little less than 4 per cent. But the benefits of the 
growth were so distributed that in the rural areas the expenditure 
of the poorest 5 per cent decreased; that of the bottom 20 per cent 
increased by 1 per cent; while that of the top 20 per cent increased 
by more than 4 per cent. ‘The urban picture was more glaring. 
The expenditure of the poorest 10 per cent decreased by almost 
15 per cent and the lower 40 per cent did not benefit at all while 
the top 20 per cent improved their position by more than 5 per 
cent. | 

What emerges from these and similar studies is that in the 
Indian case ‘growth’ has not succeeded in eradicating poverty, 
but has only resulted in improving the position of the affluent 


1B. S. Minhas, Fourth Plan: Objectives and Policy Frame. 
2P. D. Ojha, A Configuration of Indian Poverty. 
3V, N. Dandekar and Nilkantha Rath, Poverty in India, 1971. 
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few. There is reason for this too. The fact is that there is no 
such thing as ‘growth’ in the abstract. Growth consists of the 
increase of particular goods and services and so it can seldom be 
neutral in its impact; it benefits some people more than others. 
If during the period of accelerated growth the benefits of growth 
have gone to the more affluent sections of society, it is because 
of the structure of the Indian economy and the pattern of growth 
arising from it. 


Compared to the 50 per cent of our population living below 
poverty line we have a small section at the top which owns and 
controls most of the non-labour resources in the economy and 
derives much of the income generated by the total economic 
activity in the system. Inequalities of income and wealth are 
common in most parts of the world, but where the vast majority 
of the people live in rock bottom poverty the concentration of 
economic resources in the hands of a few at the top gives rise 
to special problems. The concentration of economic resources 
in India is in fact glaring. The ownership of the land—the 
most important non-labour resource in our agrarian economy 
—shows the pattern of the distribution of resources in the country. 
According to the estimates made for the fifties, the top one per 
cent of the householders owned 16 per cent, the top 5 per cent 
owned 40 per cent and the top 10 per cent owned 56 per cent of 
land holdings, while the lower 50 per cent owned only 4 per cent 
of the land and the bottom 20 per cent did not have any land at 
all." Similarly the top 10 per cent of home-owning households 
in the urban sector accounted for 57 per cent of the total wealth 
held in the form of owner-occupied houses and the top 20 per 
cent accounted for 73 per cent of the houses, while the bottom 
10 per cent owned only one per cent of house property. As for 
the ownership of industrial capital it has been estimated that the 
top one-tenth of one per cent of households when ranked by 
dividend income own more than half of the total personal wealth 
in the form of shares. It would thus appear that ownership of 
shares is much more concentrated than the ownership of land 
holdings or residential house property.” With such concentration 
of resources, it is not surprising that about a third of the total 


* Committee on the Distribution of Income and Levels of Living. 


2 Ibid. 
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income produced in the country every year goes to the richest 10 
per cent while the bottom 50 per cent of the population can claim 
only less than a third of the income. On the basis of these figures, 
we can identify two distinct sections of population in the country. 
The first consist of the top 10 per cent, affluent in terms of the 
ownership of resources and claims onincome. The second section 
consists of the rest, but among them the bottom 50 per cent 
must be specially identified because of the dire poverty of their 
situation. ‘The benefits of the growth of the past twenty years 
or so have gone to the top 10 per cent almost to the complete 
exclusion of the bottom 50 per cent. This isa summary statement 
of what has happened which must now be analysed to see why 
‘growth’ in our context behaves in this manner. 

Who are ‘the poor’ in our country and ‘the affluent’? The 
majority in the ranks of the poor are the totally dispossessed who 
have no claims on any property and whose livelihood depends 
on the demand of their labour by the richer sections. The landless 
agricultural labour in the rural areas are the best example of this 
group, accounting for about 50 per cent of the rural poor. The 
rest of the poor in the rural areas are the small farmers—owning 
less than 2.5 acres—who have to depend solely on agriculture for 
their livelihood. ‘Then there are the village artisans progressively 
thrown out of their traditional employment. There is a steady 
overflow of the poor from the rural areas to the urban regions, who 
swell the slums and occupy the pavements and eke out a living 
doing odd jobs. ‘The ‘affluent’ in India consist of the ‘bigger’ 
farmers, but those who own 10 acres or more come within the 
top 10 per cent. In the industrial and trade sectors all those who 
operate in the modern sector and many in the ‘unorganised’ 
sector will come in the top 10 per cent. And then there are those 
who, because of their educational qualifications and organised 
strength, earn high salaries even if they do not possess any non- 
labour resources. But again in terms of the Indian situation, a 
salary of Rs 400 to 500 a month is a ‘high’ salary. A family with 
a monthly earning of Rs 500: (even taking into account today’s 
high prices) is in the very top group, certainly within the top 10 
per cent. 

It is an indication of the general poverty of our country that 
those with such ‘modest’ resources and incomes figure among the 
affluent sections in society. This also prevents us from fully 
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appreciating the iniquities of the system. But the fact remains 
that the productive resources of the economy are controlled by 
this section (which will include the writer and most of the readers 
of this paper) and are used for their benefit. To see how the whole 
system and its ‘growth’ work to the advantage of this top layer 
of society, it is necessary to go into the details of its working, 
viewing it from different angles. 

Consider the production decisions which determine how the 
resources in the economy will be utilised. In a system like ours 
which is based primarily on private initiative, production decisions 
are made on the basis of expected profits and one major com- 
ponent in such decisions is the demand that exists or can be 
created for the products. In turn the demand for goods results 
from the way in which income or purchasing power is distributed 
in the economy. With the vast majority of the people at subsist- 
ence level, the demand for goods and services in the economy 
is generated by the small affluent section. A recent estimate, 
for instance, shows that of the industrial goods produced in the 
economy as much as 37 per cent is consumed by the top 10 per 
cent of the population. Another way of expressing the same is 
that industrial production is geared mainly for the sake of the 
top section in society. Such production is also organised by a 
group within this section. Hence, the scarce resources of the 
economy tend to gravitate towards areas of production which cater 
to the demands of the affluent few. Thus we have a system where- , 
by the resources are used by the rich for the rich. This means 
that there will be a rapid growth of luxury buildings and other 
constructions while the resources necessary for houses or huts for 
the poor will not be available. It is true that even luxury buildings 
offer employment and income to some workers and hence there is 
a trickling down of the benefits of growth. But it should not be 
difficult to show that a luxury mansion will generate less income 
and less employment to the poorer sections than, let us say, a 
hundred small houses which can be constructed with the same 
resources. But resources will not flow into the hundred small 
houses, and income and employment will not be created for the 
lower sections in the community as long as the affluence of some 
siphons off the resources into the construction of palatial 
buildings. 

This phenomenon has some other related manifestations, 
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Because even luxury production generates some new income at 
low levels there will be a tendency for the demand for basic goods 
to go up. But since the profitability in the production 
of the basic goods such as food cannot be as high as in the high 
income backed luxury goods, production will not increase rapidly 
in the basic goods and so their prices will go up, thereby reducing 
the real income of those at low levels of earnings. At the same 
time if the basic goods and the luxury goods concerned are meant 
to meet the same need (coarse and fine varieties of cloth, for 
instance) the high profit possibilities of the latter will make the 
former less competitive in production and drive out those engaged 
in such production. Our economy has a very large number of 
those who engaged themselves in the production of cloth and 
other amenities of life, but the kind of growth we have been 
having only succeeds in destroying their opportunity and their 
sales. There is another kind of problem which goes with situations. 
of this kind. When the purchasing power of the masses is low, 
any induced increase in the production of basic goods like food 
grains tends to lead to an apparent excess supply which depresses 
prices and acts as a disincentive for further production. The 
so-called ‘green revolution’, especially in wheat, has already 
produced a situation of this kind in our country. 

These are some of the problems that arise when a growth- 
oriented policy is pursued in the name of development in our 
country with its mass poverty and excessive concentration of 
resources. In sucha context ‘growth’ can only result in increasing 
misery for the poor and growing incomes for the rich. What has 
happened in our country during two decades is no accident; 
it is the logical outcome of our policies and the natural fruits 
of our system. 

A question that can legitimately be raised here is whether 
the economic evils of our system cannot be prevented by the social 
will through our political institutions which are based on the 
principles of equality and freedom. Can we not have the kind 
of social policies that western countries used in their situations ta 
bring about reductions in economic inequalities? The answer 
to this query is twofold. In the first instance, the kind of policies: 
that western countries used in the early part of the twentieth 
century can be applied only in economically advanced countries. 
The twin measures they used were progressive taxation and in- 
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creased social welfare programmes. The element of progression 
can be systematically built into a tax system only when the direct 
taxes, especially the income-tax, have a wide coverage. In our 
context, partly because agricultural incomes are exempted from 
taxation, but mainly because of our widespread poverty, only a 
very negligible proportion of the population come within the 
tax structure. Only some two per cent of the households come 
within the purview of the income-tax. Similarly public expendi- 
ture can be used as an effective measure of levelling up of incomes 
only after the basic necessities of life are available to everybody 
and welfare measures, subsidised health-schemes, educational 
facilities etc., can be used to bring up the real incomes of those 
who are in the lower income groups. In our situation where the 
needs of the vast majority of the poor are in terms of food and. 
Shelter, public expenditure as a welfare measure has serious 
limitations. Briefly, then, our poverty situation is such that fiscal 
measures used by western countries to bring about reduction in 
inequalities after they reached a high level of material prosperity 
fail to be effective in our context. 


This, however, is only part of the problem. There are deeper 
issues involved here. While we have the formal institutional 
structures such as adult franchise which give the appearance of a 
fair distribution of power, in reality decision-making power, 
even at the political level, is highly concentrated, with the vast 
majority of our people excluded from the actual exercise of power. 
Also, economic power is one of the main sources of political 
power and these two are reinforced by social power and the know- 
ledge power also. A combination of these mighty forces ensures 
that the real problems of the majority of our people are ignored. 
Even a slight increase in the income-tax or other direct taxes will 
be severely opposed in the Parliament and the press in the name 
of the ‘common man’. A tax on production units will be opposed 
as it will adversely affect incentives and ‘growth’. But indirect 
taxes such as excise duty on kerosene oil which will impose severe 
hardships on the poorest in the land will be tolerated—and 
justified because (it will be argued) ina country like ours, resources: 
for the State can be raised only by taxing items of mass consump-- 
tion. All these are built-in aspects of our system which ensure: 
that the benefits of growth go to the well-to-do. 
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Towards Socio-Economic Transformation 


We must now look anew at our development problem. It is 
now widely agreed that development is a multi-dimensional 
phenomenon which includes at least growth and social justice. 
It is in this sense that ‘development’ is distinguished from mere 
“economic development’ or ‘growth’. While almost everybody 
is willing to accept the multi-dimensionality of development, there 
is considerable difference in the emphasis that people put on the 
components of development. There are two fairly prominent 
views in this regard which are tending to become orthodoxies. 
One of them insists that whatever may be the ideal situation, a 
Poor country cannot afford to be concerned with social justice, 
but must accept growth as its priority. The second claims that 
material prosperity is not the first concern even in a poor country, 
but brotherhood and equality; and so the primary emphasis must 
be everywhere on social justice. But these views reflect a kind 
of abstract thinking divorced from the realities of the situation, 
which therefore become false alternatives. They are neither 
conceptually sound nor operationally valid, although both may 
claim to be based on an ideal notion of development and may 
appear to be instruments to achieve the distant objectives of 
integral development. 


To see what development must mean in our context we must 
translate the concept itself into terms that are meaningful in our 
situation. If almost half of our people live in conditions of 
abject poverty, development as liberation and humanisation must 
mean a better life for them. The material basis for their liberation 
is more food, more shelter and other basic amenities of life. 
We have enough human and non-human resources which can 
produce these goods, but the socio-economic system we have will 
not allow such goods to be produced, while it permits and en- 
courages a pattern of growth which is to the advantage of those 
who own and control the resources of the economy and have 
virtual control over the political machinery as well. This is 
the crux of the problem. The socio-economic system we have is 
itself one of the major forces that constrict and stifle the human 
existence of the many millions in the country. Development 
and liberation, then, call for a re-casting of the system. Such a 
step is necessary even for ‘growth’ if growth is to be the increase 
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in the production of goods and services required for the human 
existence of the millions in our land. 

But it is important to ensure that the gulf that came about 
between the conceptual and operational aspects of ‘development’ 
does not show up in our efforts to re-cast the system. As in 
the case of development, here too there cannot be a separation 
between objectives and processes. These two again must be 
brought together by tying them into the specifics of our situation. 
This is a complex issue and cannot be spelled out in all its details. 
But its major contours are becoming clearer. 

In the first instance, it is clear that the kind of socio-economic 
transformation we need is one which will result in the release 
and mobilisation of the energies and potentialities of the people 
for the production of goods and services required for their well- 
being. This is a procedure fundamentally different from what we 
have been attempting through our Five Year Plans, for instance, 
where basically the question taken up for consideration was how 
the non-labour resources of the economy, particularly capital, 
were to be allocated. We must see that the problem of develop- 
ment in our country is not primarily the procedures for the accu- 
mulation and allocation of capital, but the animation of the many 
millions we have in our land and the utilisation of the non-labour 
resources for the achievement of this objective. 

Secondly, it is clear that the achievement of this objective 
calls for a redistribution of the non-labour resources of the eco- 
nomy and of the decision-making power in our system. Effective 
land reform must be the first of such measures, but a systematic 
scaling down in other forms of wealth as well as of income must 
also be attempted. 

If a redistribution of the non-labour resources and of the 
decision-making power is achieved, the transformation of the 
system would become a reality to a large extent, but the important 
question here is whether the system can be used to destroy itself. 
The objections to transform the system will come from many 
quarters and in many subtle ways. It will be pointed out, for 
instance, that any attempt to impose curbs on wealth and income 
will kill ‘incentives’ and hence will result in production and 
‘growth’ being slowed down. The hollowness of such arguments 
and the misconceptions on which they are based have been pointed 
out already. ‘These measures will affect production and growth 
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im some areas of the economy. But the reduction of growth 
in some sectors is needed to initiate and stimulate growth in 
other, and socially more desirable, areas of production. The 
pernicious myth that the poverty of the masses can be removed 
only as a by-product of the growing affluence of the rich must be 
buried for ever. There is some incompatibility between reduction 
in the concentration of ownership of resources and ‘growth’ 
—but the growth that will suffer in this process is the growth 
meant for the affluent few. But it will have no adverse effects 
on growth meant for the masses. If growth is given this inter- 
‘pretation, reduction in concentration is a major pre-condition 
for growth. 

A similar objection that can be and will be raised against the - 
Proposals made above is that they are not compatible with our 
system of values, particularly our desire for natural and gradual 
change. There is substance in this criticism but what it shows 
is the all-pervasive hold of the upper strata in society on the system 
itself. Natural and gradual change is to the advantage of those 
who reap the benefits of the existing system and hence it is under- 
standable that there will be an effort to glorify it and to say that 
it is part of our traditions or even our religious beliefs. 

In the light of all this, what are the specific measures that can 
be suggested for the transformation of the system? The most 
favourite measure discussed in situations of this kind, of course, 
is an all-out confrontation with the existing system and its defen- 
ders, ‘revolutions’, ‘coups’, and the like. If these are measures to 
achieve the desired objectives they must be judged primarily in 
terms of their operational feasibility, and not in terms of their 
conceptual validity. Both the conceptual validity and the opera- 
tional feasibility of a military coup were fairly openly discussed in 
our country a couple of years ago, and it was evident that the 
idea failed to gain much support not because it did not have any 
theoretical arguments to support it! The same appears to be 
the fate of revolutions interpreted as open and armed confronta- 
tions against the powers that be. There are many in our country, 
including members of organised political parties, whoare convinced 
about the necessity and even the inevitability of revolutions of this 
kind. If they do not initiate such movements it is only because 
they have seen from some abortive attempts the impossibility of 
such efforts in our context today. We are, therefore, in a very 
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unenviable situation: there seems to be no way of overthrowing 
the system. We must either wait for the appropriate moment 
to come, or bombard the system from many points till it either 
yields or collapses. The latter is worth trying out as it appears 
to be the only active alternative today. 

The thrust of such measures should be to see that the many 
reforms being undertaken now are utilised for a transformation of 
the system rather than for a consolidation of the forces opposing 
the transformation. In the area of land reforms, for instance, 
apart from progressive legislative measures to ensure that con- 
centration of ownership is reduced, there must be efforts to see that 
the real purpose of such moves is not thwarted by bogus trans- 
actions. As an interim measure, therefore, transactions in 
landed property must be completely nationalised. This could 
be achieved by setting up a Land Trading Corporation organised 
on a regional basis which would have the sole rights to all land 
purchases and sales. Once transactions in landed property are 
nationalised, the speculative investment in land will be eliminated 
and this will result in a fall in land values especially in urban 
areas. It will also cut down one area where black money now 
reigns supreme. And nothing will generate more popular 
enthusiasm for development policies than the curb on rising land 
values and the elimination, even partial elimination, of the role 
of black money. 

Nationalisation of transactions in landed property will also 
give the Government direct access to surplus land that should be 
yielded on the basis of land ceiling legislations, and the freedom to 
decide how these lands are to be utilised. The formation of 
workers’ squads consisting of the rural unemployed must be 
taken up almost simultaneously. The labour so mobilised can 
be put to work on collective or co-operative farms to be started 
by utilising the surplus land and making use of the most pro- 
gressive farm methods available in a direct bid to produce more 
food. During the agricultural off-season the land army must 
also be put to work on rural housing for its members and for others, 
for rural water works programme and a variety of other schemes. 
District Councils consisting of representatives of the poorer 
sections of the population (such as landless agricultural workers, 
small farmers and artisans) should be set up and the decisions 
regarding the works programme must be entrusted to such 
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Councils. Increasingly these Councils (in which membership 
must be excluded for the richer farmers, money lenders, and the 
‘professional’ representatives of the ‘people’) must be made 
responsible for more, and more important, decisions affecting the 
District. 

But it is doubtful whether such progressive legislative measures 
will be undertaken, and it is certain that these measures alone will 
not mitiate a transformation of our system. It is important to 
get the masses in our country, especially in the rural areas, to 
assert themselves, although at the moment they are dispossessed 
and live in conditions of socio-economic slavery. This can be 
brought about only through their participation in the struggle 
for political and economic rights and against all forms of injustice 
and oppression. A big organisational effort is therefore called 
for to make people aware of their rights, to educate them about 
the nature of the system in which they operate, to rise up in revolt 
against centuries of oppression and to press for a new social order. 
Development as a process will become effective only when it 
becomes a mass movement of this kind, of men and women 
determined to set themselves free. And only such an informed 
and aroused people have the right to define the goals of the 
development they want. 


Four 


STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The development process in India has not yet become a mass 
movement. ‘I'he development process cannot become effective 
until it becomes a movement. Such is the thesis of this paper. 


It may appear that there is some confusion here. F or, mass. 
movement is only a method, it may be argued. To say that 
development cannot become effective till it is approached through 
a certain method may seem to be illogical, confusing ends with 
means. But what is the end of development unless it is people, 
the masses in our country? And if development is for the people 
it has to be by the people also. Here lies the connection between 
development and mass movement. Refusal to see this connection 
has been the greatest weakness of the development efforts in our 
country. Many of the problems that we are exercised over today 
can also be directly related to the failure to make development 
a people’s movement—growing unemployment, increasing gulf 
between the rich and the poor etc. To these obvious issues must 
be added one more which again has resulted from the same 
malaise, the none-too impressive increase in output. 


All this may still look like putting the cart before the horse. 
Can we in fact find jobs for our millions when our capital stock 
is so limited? Can a reduction of inequalities be brought about 
before an increase in output is achieved? And, can an increase 
in output be achieved without an initial increase in disparities? 
Can our socio-economic System generate and sustain a rate of 
growth more than what we have so far managed? In short, 
could we have done anything other than what we have done? 
These are all decent academic questions—‘academic’ in the 
respectable sense of the term. They arise from our commitment 
to change, but orderly change; from our concern for development, 
but gradual development; our eagerness to help the masses, but 
in the long run. : 


This kind of academic compassion for the lot of the masses 
is not without precedent in our history. There was a lot of it in 
the early stages of the national freedom movement. In fact, 
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the parallelism is too striking to be mere coincidence. The New 
Society (as Sardar K. M. Panikkar aptiy described them) which 
founded the Indian National Congress and gave it leadership in 
its early years was a noblesse de la robe, eloquent and ambitious— 
lawyers, journalists and some enlightened businessmen. ‘The 
social ideas of this class’, pointed out Panikkar, ‘were, broadly 
speaking, moulded by their legal education. They visualised 
India as a replica of England, an industrialised and commercial 
society with a limited, democratic government. Their nationa- 
lism at that stage did not go beyond a gradual Participation in 
the administration of the country, in the civil services and in the 
judiciary and the establishment of a parliamentary system, so that 
Indian opinion might be associated with the government— 
Liberalism was their creed, self-government and economic free- 
dom their political objectives. The regeneration of India, organis- 
ed as a progressive, forward-looking community accepting freely 
from its sciences and its new learning was the great ideal they 
placed before themselves.’ (The Foundations of New India, 
pp. 81 and 82). 

Naturally proud of their learning, they also believed that 
“The educated community represented the brain and conscience 
of the country and were the legitimate spokesmen of the illiterate 
masses, the natural custodian of their interest.... It is true in 
all ages that those who think must govern those who toil...’ (Sir 
Ramesh Chandra Mitra in the welcome address to the Congress 
in 1896). 

These natural custodians of the interests of the illiterate 
masses had a dream about the future; but it was their dream for 
the masses. In Panikkar’s words, again: ‘They were fervently 
patriotic, anxious to see India advance politically and they worked 
steadily for that purpose. They were moved by great ideals 
and they held firmly to the doctrines of liberalism. But they were 
alien in India, strangers to their own people, and their ideas were 
not shared by any but a small class of educated people. They 
were so convinced about their methods and their dreams for the 
millions in the country that when Gandhiji attempted to convert 
the inane national movement into a mass movement they recoiled 
in horror and dismay. And it is well-known that the difference 
of opinion between the liberal leaders of the Congress and Gandhiji 
‘was because of the latter’s insistence that the character of the 
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movement must be changed to make it a mass movement and the 
unwillingness of the former to give up the niceties of parliamentary 
debates and the conventions of liberal legalism. 

There may be few today who would argue that Gandhi 
was wrong in converting the freedom movement into a mass 
movement. It may be widely conceded also that the sturdy 
patriotism of the liberal leaders with all their eloquence and en- 
thusiasm would not have brought about independence, and 
that a mass movement was necessary to achieve independence. 
But then it may be pointed out too that the national movement 
had to be exceptional; we were fighting against a foreign power; 
we had no power except the power of numbers. 

In any case, it will be claimed that if the achievement of political 
freedom was an event, the achievement of economic progress is a 
process, a slow and prolonged process, and so the methods and 
procedures of the two cannot be similar. Now that independence 
has been won and adult franchise has been established, should 
not the masses become the silent majority except, if necessary, at 
the time of the elections? And should not the governance of 
the country be left to the elected representatives of the people and 
planning for development to the experts appointed by such repre- 
sentatives? Can planning be reduced to the level of street de- 
monstrations and mass meetings? Even granting that the people 
are supreme, can they be trusted to define their economic objec- 
tive and work out appropriate strategies? Should not theories 
and models take the place of oratory and processions? In short, 
after a brief interlude of popular participation in the affairs of 
the nation, are we not back in the normal situation where ‘those 
who think must govern those who toil’? 

These are unuttered—publicly at any rate—questions which 
however have formed the basis of our development policy of the 
past quarter of a century. As the early leaders of the national 
movement hugged the liberal legalism of the West, so do the policy 
makers of our times cling on to the development economics of 
the West which, after all, is the twentieth century offshoot of 
nineteenth century liberalism. Development comes through 
capital formation; capital formation is difficult in a poor country; 
hence the initial push for development must come from foreign 
aid; the present generation must tighten its belt for the sake of the 
future. ‘These have been the ground rules of our development 
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policy. We have also been influenced by the doctrines of the ‘East’, 
whereby we accepted industrialisation (even at the expense of agri- 
cultural improvement) as the path to growth and concluded that 
growth in the long run comes through capital intensive industries. 

In this process of submitting ourselves to the instant develop- 
mentalism imported from outside, we have fallen into the subtle 
but dangerous habit of prescribing remedies without diagnosing 
our disease, and of relying on ready-made diagnosis too. Under 
the influence of the doctrines and patterns of both the West and 
the East, the development problem in our country has always been 
presented as an academic economic ‘problem’. From the point 
of view of the West development has been almost exclusively 
a matter of capital formation and while ‘progressive’ western 
economists, influenced by considerations such as the big push 
theory, have been arguing for a positive State policy to achieve this 
end, there is, even in their thinking a basic commitment to social 
laissez-faire. 

Not that they are altogether against social and institutional 
changes. They would, for instance, point out that institutional 
obstacles to the optimal allocation of resources—in the Indian 
case caste has been the favourite target of attack—would have to be 
removed, but by and large they would insist too that the institu- 
tional changes necessary for development result from economic 
growth itself. On the strength of this belief, the development 
process could be confined to its economic aspects with the emphasis 
on savings. ‘There is a sense in which the eastern view of 
development reinforces the western bias towards academic econo- 
mics as the mainstay of development. 

Planning models such as the ones we have borrowed. from 
Russia are taken from a situation where the social and institutional 
questions have already been settled. Soviet writers on planning 
are quite explicit on this point. “The law of planned, balanced 
development emerges and begins to operate when public ownership 
of the means of production and socialist production relations have 
been established’ says G. Sorokin in his Planning in the USSR. 
The abolition of private property and the establishment of public 
ownership of the means of production convert the multitude 
of mdividual enterprises mto a single economic body. And 
planning is the mechanism stimulating and coordinating this 
huge complex economic body. Consequently, planning for 
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development consists of determining the optimal allocation of 
investment inter-sectorally and inter-temporally. 

Thus, in the development theories of the western world and in 
the planning procedures of the Soviet camp, the emphasis logically 
lies on the economic aspect, on capital formation and capital 
allocation, to be more precise. It is this basic similarity of approach 
in the two apparently different if not divergent systems of thought 
that has helped countries like ours to borrow happily from both. 

This is clearly seen in the case of our Second Five-Year Plan. 
The inspiration for the basic model of Mahalanobis on which the 
Plan was based came from the Soviet theoretical writings and 
planning experiences. It was a model of investment allocation, 
of centralised investment allocation. But this physical aspect 
of the plan could be neatly grafted on to a western finance mobili- 
sation model, and the two together seemed to result in a beautiful 
Indian synthesis. And, rightly, it received universal acclaim 
as an Indian contribution to the theory of development planning. 
That it did not succeed, and did not even work in India, is a 
different matter. 

But, now that we seem to have generated our own type of 
planning there is a great reluctance to go beyond its confines in 
any of our development efforts except in the manner of minor 
modifications here and there. We are once again in a situation 
similar to the early days of the freedom movement, intellectually 
committed to a procedure which is neat and even sophisticated, 
but pathetically inane and inoperative. 

Not that we have not realised the limitations of this procedure 
and recognised the need to go beyond a limited technical pro- 
gramme. In the First Five-Year Plan it was stated: ‘In planning 
for a better economic order, the close interrelation between the 
technical and social aspects of the process of development has to 
be continually kept in view. While there is need for concentrat- 
ing effort on the more immediate problems, planning implies 
the readiness on the part of the community to view the social 
process as one whole and to take action designed to shape this 
process along desired lines over a defined period.’ 

The Second Plan was even more explicit in this regard. ‘The 
task before an underdeveloped country’, it said, ‘is not merely to 
get better results within the existing frame-work of economic 
and social institutions, but to mould and refashion them so that 
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they contribute effectively to the realisation of wider and deeper 
social values.’ 

These are pious and noble sentiments. But little, if anything, 
of these has been translated into action. Perhaps they were 
not meant to be. Similar have been the sentiments about the 
need for popular participation in the planning process about which 
also there are eloquent passages in our plan documents. Here, too, 
there has been a wide gap between professed objectives and actual 
practices. Even the most ardent apologists of the present order 
will not claim that our Five-Year Plans have generated any kind 
of popular enthusiasm at all. 

How do we get out of this sterile state and arrive at a develop- 
ment process that involves the masses fully in its inception and 
execution? ‘T’hough not in such terms the question has been 
forced upon our decision-makers of late. The emphasis on 
growth with social justice is at once an indication of a rethinking 
of our strategy of development and a symbol of the confusion in 
that rethinking. ‘To the extent that it represents a disenchantment 
with the view tenaciously held so far that growth, if only it is rapid, 
will cure our ills, it is a welcome sign. But, in the belief that 
the new element of social justice can be reached by a few minor 
modifications of priorities and techniques, it symbolises the com- 
mitment to a concept of development which is still primarily 
growth or at the most ‘growth plus’. 

If a breakthrough is desired, a new orientation to development 
is the first requirement. Development has to be seen as a major 
transformation of society which not only ensures that everybody 
has the basic necessities of life, but that the decision-making 
processes in society are genuinely participatory. A redistribution 
of resources 1s necessary to achieve such a transformation. But 
a redistribution of power is required to sustain it. Development, 
then, is a multi-dimensional revolution, economic, social and 
cultural, to release and mobilise the energies and potentialities 
of the people. It is mass movement. 

There is little reason to believe that such a transformation has 
or has to have a universal pattern. In some instances, a sudden 
and violent overthrow of an existing order has presaged the 
transformation, in other places it has been built from the ashes 
of war, in yet other instances it has initially been associated with 
prolonged civil war. Only two things need to be said about the 
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process. First, its essence must be to let the captives free, to 
release the creative energies of the masses of the people, to let 
them assert themselves. Second, it is bound to face opposition 
from those whose power and authority it necessarily threatens. 
While these two features are common, the transformation itself 
is a historical phenomenon, not a mere ‘ideal type’ and hence will 
be conditioned and circumscribed by the particular circums- 
tances attending it. 

A strategy to quicken the development transformation in the 
Indian context, therefore, calls for an evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of the ‘circumstances’ in the country. This is an area for 
detailed study and only its barest outlines can. be attempted here. 
One of the most obvious of these circumstances is the colonial 
past of the country, which awakened in the elite the desire for 
freedom and liberation, but which kept the masses in a state of 
hybernation. It also generated a sense of nationalism which 
found full expression in the freedom movement. 

The colonial era initiated some aspects of economic growth. 
It resulted in the growth of a capitalist industrial sector alongside 
of a decaying feudal agriculture. It brought about a power struc- 
ture whose elements were the landlords, the newly formed 
industrial class, the bureaucracy and the intelligentsia. With 
the inability to destroy the feudal system in agriculture and to 
build up a sufficiently strong capitalist order in industry, it also 
resulted in a certain commercialisation of the economy and a 
total economic structure dominated by the self-employed, numeri- 
cally vast, but functionally weak. 

A second circumstantial factor attending the Indian trans- 
formation is the ‘liberal era’ of the first quarter century of inde- 
pendence, characterised by concessions to the masses. The most 
important among them has been adult franchise. A second, possib- 
ly reluctant, concession has been the use of the languages of the 
people in public life and in administration. A third has been 
special concessions for the backward sections of the population. 

The development planning of the past two decades deserves 
special treatment as a further circumstance influencing the Indian 
transformation. On the positive side, it has stimulated a stagnant 
economy and given it a new dynamism and resilience. It has 
built up the capacity for further growth and has conclusively 
shown that change, even change on a grand scale, is possible in a 
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land which was known for its fatalism and pessimism. But 
its strategy of growth without social change has strengthened the 
power elements of the past and reinforced some of the retrograde 
aspects of the colonial era. Among them the most glaring is the 
growing gap between the rich and the poor and the miserable 
lot of the rural poor. The policies of the past have stimulated 
the vast self-employed group, specially in trade and industry, but 
have also stengthened the economic minority’s grip over the 
economy to the extent of enabling them to run a parallel show in 
the economic sphere with two books, two markets, two prices and 
two standards. | 

The cumulative impact of all these has been a certain ferment. 
There has been or there is coming to be an awakening of the masses 
who have converted the slogan of ‘justice, economic, social 
and political’ from an eloquent but innocuous liberal aphorism into 
a literal fighting creed. There is now a sense of shock about 
injustice. ‘he masses are also asserting themselves over the 
bosses; the bosses have been beaten in their own game, politics. 
There are those who interpret the results of the mid-term elections 
as the masses’ plea for stability or a renewed commitment to parlia- 
mentary democracy. Neither seems to be correct. It was 
simply an instance of the masses trying out their strength in an 
area where they have been treated as mere dummies. Their 
victory there need not, and almost certainly will not, make them 
subservient to parliamentary democracy; they have proved that 
they have the strength to capture it. The future is for them to 
decide. 

The crucial development question today is whether this mass 
awakening can be made to spill over into the economic arena as 
well. Once again we are in search of a model of economic 
transition. The thinking on this subject has come largely from 
the experience of eastern European countries represented in the 
writings of Kalecki, Lange and others. According to the descrip- 
tion that Lange gave us in the late fifties, a mixed economy in the 
process of transition to socialism is brought under over-all socialist 
direction by the existence in the economy of a large socialised 
sector which controls the ‘commanding posts’ of economic life, 
(‘The Role of Planning in a Socialist Economy’, Indian Economic 
Review, August 1968). Lange also pointed out that ‘a high 
centralisation of planning and management’ is necessary, especially 
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in underdeveloped economies and in the initial stages of socia- 
lisation. 

Planning under these circumstances would be more than a 
mere coordination of the activities of the various branches of the 
economy. It must include at least two things: ‘First, the division 
of national income between accumulation and consumption and, 
second, the direction of investment among the different branches 
of the economy. ‘The first determines the general rate of growth, 
the second determines the direction of development. Unless 
these two things are in the plan there is no active guidance of the 
development of the national economy.’ Lange’s prescriptions 
have considerably influenced our own approach to socialism and 
planning in the past, and the thinking today appears to be that 
what is required now is a more faithful and determined adherence 
to the principles of transition. | 

But, we must raise some questions about their relevance 
and adequacy in our context today. Lange himself would not have 
been so categorical about the relationship between socialism and a 
‘high centralisation of planning and management’ if he had lived 
to witness some of the recent developments in his own Poland 
and neighbouring socialist countries. The theory of the control 
of the commanding posts also has to be reviewed in the Indian 
context. What indeed are the commanding posts of the Indian 
economy: ‘There has been very little discussion of this question 
in the country although the expression itself is frequently and 
almost indiscriminately used. 

Secondly, what is the rationale of the control over the com- 
manding posts? In Lange’s own thinking it was almost a necessary 
corollary of the principle of centralised planning and of the need 
for the State to decide on the division of national income between 
accumulation and consumption and on the allocation of invest- 
ment among the different sectors of the economy. We have to 
ask whether with the existing pattern of the economy and its 
characteristics (with a vast portion of the total savings of the eco- 
nomy being generated in the household sector where the savings 
and investment decision may not be independent, for instance) 
it will be possible at all for such macro decisions to be made 
effective. 

Those who are excessively enthusiastic about centralised 
control over the economy will suggest that conditions necessary 
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for such controls must be immediately brought about. This is 
just another form of misguided enthusiasm, the eagerness to 
provide conditions for the sake of other conditions whose validity 
and relevance have hardly been examined. 


1’o say this is not to argue against centralisation, socialisation, 
nationalisation or anything else per se, but to emphasise the need 
to view their effectiveness as means of a total transformation in 
the Indian context. If it is granted that our primary need today — 
is to support the awakening of the masses, we must design a 
strategy which will achieve that objective instead of merely reciting 
the slogans and creeds we have learned. We have to think 
through the Indian problem anew. 


Any strategy of development in India which is meant to make 
it a genuinely people’s movement must have our rural areas as 
the centre of attention and action. The millions in our rural parts, 
landless, jobless and almost hopeless, are one of the causes of our 
poverty and one of its clearest manifestations. To provide them 
the basic necessities of life, food, shelter and work, and a sense 
of belonging and participation should be the first objective of the 
new development strategy. But it may appear that this is asking 
for the moon (an expression which has lost much of its meaning). 
Can we afford it? 


However, the question to ask is not whether we can afford 
it but how to achieve it. In the past, many attempts to tackle 
this issue have been made and given up—cottage industries, 
community development, and rural works programme. It may 
be that these experiments failed, not because they were too 
ambitious, but because they were ill-conceived and half-hearted. 
A new and bolder approach is necessary. 


A factor which makes it possible to launch out on a bolder 
programme now is the rapid and sustained increase in the output 
of food in the last three years. The excessive optimism that the 
Food Ministers expressed in this matter has been toned down by 
the more cautious evaluation of the Agricultural Prices Commis- 
sion, and yet the possibilities of a breakthrough in food production 
in the immediate future appear to be a reasonable prospect. 
Once the basic problem of food supply is solved, providing work 
for the rural unemployed is an organisational matter, and it is 
here that the past experiments met with failure. 
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In evolving a strategy to provide work for the rural masses, 
several factors have to be taken into account none of which can be 
too readily generalised for the country as a whole. Among these. 
are the seasonal fluctuations in work opportunities with the usual 
labour abundance turning out to be acute labour shortage during 
the busy agricultural seasons, the legitimate desire of small 
owners and tenants to attend to work on their own farms when 
such is necessary, the difficulties of creating job opportunities in 
village areas on the one hand and the unwillingness of the workers 
to migrate into urban areas even if work may be available and the 


like. 


To the extent these are real issues, no programme which 
ignores them or fails to make the necessary adjustments can 
successfully tackle the rural unemployment problem. Can there 
be an organisational structure which will at once be large enough 
and flexible enough to deal with such a variety of considerations? 
This is the crucial question. 


A district level land army along para military lines appears 
to be one feasible solution. In the first instance, there should be a 
comprehensive survey with the assistance of civic bodies and 
voluntary agencies in the district. A register of all who cannot 
find work and are eager to have work either for the whole year 
or during specified periods of the year must be compiled. They 
should then be recruited to the Land Army on the understanding 
that provision would be made for them to attend to the work on 
their own farms when this is necessary. The workers should live 
in barracks in four or five centres within the district with provision. 
to visit their families once a week. A five or six day week with the 
off days staggered should be made the norm. The workers 
should be given meals and a weekly salary incash. They should 
be organised into companies and platoons to attend to a variety 
of programmes all over the district. 


These work programmes could include rural housing, village: 
school constructions, minor irrigation projects and road con-. 
struction, slum clearance and the like. An organised adult 
literacy programme could be built into it by devoting part of the 
time during slack periods for education programmes. During 
the busy agricultural seasons the workers could be allowed to go. 
back to the farms. 
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A set-up of this kind has several advantages. Without the 
element of compulsion, it mobilises the manpower in the rural 
areas and uses it to activate the community as a whole. By 
providing part of the wages in the form of food, the food surplus 
is utilised. By moving the men into different parts of the district 
and through other organised efforts it widens the horizons of 
the workers and yet by not taking them too far away from their 
homes and by making it possible for them to visit their families 
regularly it does not upset them too much. And because the 
programme is flexible and related to the ongoing activity in the 
village, it does not constitute a sudden disruption of the village 
economy. It has also additional advantages such as the job opport- 
unities it will provide directly to a supervisory cadre (of graduates, 
engineers etc.) and indirectly to a growing number of service 
entrepreneurs in the rural areas and in the suburbs. 

This is, however, only the immediate beginning. If it is 
successful, the programme will initiate a series of changes, 
especially in the villages and in agriculture. With alternate job 
opportunities becoming available, there may be a reduction of the 
availability of labour in agriculture: some marginal farmers may 
leave farming also. These two developments will change the 
characteristic of the rural economy and the rural structure itself. 
A controlled transformation of property relations will therefore 
become necessary almost along with the mobilisation of man- 
power. A land policy will have to accompany the Land Army 
programme. 

If the Indian economy has a commanding post, it island. Not 
only is land the most important productive force in the economy— 
next only to labour—it is also one of the main forms of asset. Thus, 
both from the points of view of economic growth and economic 
justice, land is a key factor and hence a land policy will have to be 
the chief instrument of a development policy. The momentum 
generated by the land army will make its impact felt at two levels. 
At the lower level it may lead to the consolidation of small owner- 
ship which is a good thing; but at the higher level it may also 
generate tendencies for larger consolidations by encouraging 
the rapid mechanisation of agriculture, thanks to the increasing 
labour scarcity. If not strongly regulated, it can degenerate into 
a land grab movement by the rich farmers both legally through 
purchases and illegally through the many devious methods that 
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exist. The land policy, in this context, must be geared to the 
establishment of peasant ownership of land. 

Peasant ownership of land can be either the ultimate aim of 
land policy or a prelude to some form of socialisation of land. A 
dogmatic attitude about the ultimate pattern of land ownership 
is not necessary and is in fact dangerous. This is a matter which 
must be decided in the final analysis by the farmers themselves 
mainly, although not exclusively. Hence it is necessary to move 
towards peasant ownership so that the peasants themselves can 
decide subsequently whether to proceed towards socialisation or 
not. This is the lesson that the experience of many socialist 
countries teaches. And it is likely also that in a jarge country like 
ours there can be and will be many forms of socially acceptable 
patterns of land ownership. 

Hence in the matter of land policy the important questions are 
not about ultimate pattern, but about the immediate steps to be 
adopted. What appears urgent is to nationalise transactions in 
landed property. ‘This could be achieved by setting up an 
autonomous Land ‘Trading Corporation organised on a regional 
basis which would have the sole rights to all land purchases and 
sales. ‘The main purpose in nationalising land transactions will 
be to ensure that land ceiling legislations are not circumvented 
through bogus transactions, but it will serve two other purposes 
as well. Firstly, it will eliminate the speculative investment in 
land meant for capital appreciation alone which has been the cause 
of the excessive rise in land values, especially in urban areas. 
Secondly, it will shut down one main area where black money 
now reigns supreme. And nothing will generate more popular 
enthusiasm for development policies than the curb on rising land 
values and the elimination, even partial elimination, of the play of 
black money. 

It is difficult to predict precisely the manner in which such 
popular enthusiasm willfind expression. But if a mass movement 
succeeds in bringing about a redistribution of landed property, it 
is almost sure to work for the redistribution of other forms of 
property as well. People’s Councils may be set up to examine all 
claims to property and to decide to what extent individual 
property rights must be allowed. Here again there does not 
seem to be any one sacred pattern; the people must decide what 
is the socially acceptable pattern of property ownerships and 
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relationships. However, to the extent that reductions in property 
inequalities are necessary in India, it may become necessary to 
have, as the people’s movement gathers momentum, capital levies 
with some exemption level and steeply progressive rates beyond 
that level. 


All these suggestions are in some sense an exercise in crystal 
gazing. It has to beso inevitably. For the distinguishing feature 
of a genuine people’s movement is its unpredictability, not 
because it is irrational, but because it is creatively dynamic, 
defying all curbs on human freedom including the patterns of 
the past. So there is little that one can do, except to grope 
along with others who are also groping. 


However, some conditions necessary for the people’s move- 
ment and some of its immediate corollaries must be anticipated. 
For a development process of this kind to be initiated and for it to 
generate its own momentum, a great degree of decentralisation of 
the decision-making process is necessary. Planning for develop- 
ment in our country has been excessively centralised. Some 
attempts at decentralisation are being made now. But so far 
such attempts have consisted of changing the geographical location 
of the decision-making agencies, with the decision-making process 
itself remaining largely unaffected. Planning Commissions and 
Boards have been set up in some of the States. While these are 
necessary and welcome steps indeed, they are hardly sufficient. 


It the development process is to become a mass movement, 
the power of decision-making on many important matters must 
belong directly to the people, exercised through their immediate 
representative bodies. Decision-making power will become 
effective only if it is accompanied by the power to implement as 
well. Hence drastic changes in the administrative set-up are 
absolutely necessary. For the type of programmes envisaged in 
this paper, for instance, the district has to become a resource- 
mobilising, work-proposing and project-executing agency apart 
from being the traditional civil administrative unit. This is not 
to abandon decision-making at other levels. One of the condi- 
tions necessary for a people’s movement is a structure of multi- 
level decision-making units and a machinery to co-ordinate such 
decisions. In a sense, such a system must evolve out of the 
movement itself. 
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Secondly, development as a mass movement does not make 
planning of the technical type superfluous. The problems of 
the allocation of the material resources will still have to be examin- 
ed; inter-temporal choices will still have to be made. What 
the mass movement supplies is the appropriate frame within 
which these questions are to be conceived and examined. 


Finally, it must be emphasised that development as a people’s 
movement will be challenged at various points by vested interests 
of varying intensities. There are the obvious anti-people’s 
forces whose power and techniques are well-known. But there 
are also the more subtle challenges coming from those who con- 
ceive of development as a movement for the people without 
allowing it to become a movement by the people. Among the 
latter must be included the elite intelligentsia whose concept 
of development will be questioned by a people’s movement; 
the traditional administrators who will see in a people’s movement 
nothing but mob frenzy and anarchy and the radical politicians 
who, because of their commitment to ready-made revolutions, 
will find it difficult to recognise the right of the people to decide 
for themselves the nature of the revolutions they want. 


FIVE 
‘GARIBI HATAO’ 


It is hard to imagine that ‘Garibi Hatao’ is already a thing 
of the past; but so it is. It appeared on our political scene with 
much fanfare and publicity, and now it is gone with the wind. 
Perhaps this is not altogether surprising. It is in the very nature 
of election slogans that they disappear from the scene long before 
the dust and the din of the campaigns themselves settle down 
unless a deliberate attempt is made to convert them into instru- 
ments of policy. Such an effort was not made in the case of 
‘garibi hatao’. For some of its sponsors it was never anything 
more than an election slogan meant to influence people and to gain 
votes. ‘I’hose who were a little more serious about it were too 
populist in their attitude. There has always been a populist 
element in our approach to poverty, a certain sentimental desire 
to do something for the poor. But we know the hard realities of 
life also, that the poor have always been with us. And we are 
callously convinced that they will continue to be with us—us, 
the thinkers, the talkers and the decision-makers for whom poverty 
is such a remote academic issue anyway. It must be conceded 
that among the noise-makers poverty has turned out to be just 
one more thing on which they can get themselves heard, and they 
give it the twist they like. ‘The sudden appearance of the demand 
for distributive justice is an instance of this kind whereby poverty 
was made essentially a problem of the distribution of the produce 
to be achieved through progressive taxation, increased measures 
of public expenditure favouring the poor and the like. Long 
before such passionate populist demands gather momentum they 
are forced to be abandoned because it is pointed out—and quite 
reasonably, it would appear—that an increase in production 
is a precondition for any attempt at distributive justice. ‘The 
cake has to be bigger if everybody is to have a larger helping’, 
so runs the standard argument. ‘The populists have not come up 
with a counter-argument against this impeccable logic and so the 
clamour for distributive justice slowly peters out. The old 
strategy of ‘growth’ is resorted to with renewed vigour and added 
conviction. A few minor distributive elements are built into the 
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strategy, to be sure, as a concession to the political realities of 
the times. Instead of a ‘mere growth’ strategy there emerges a 
‘growth plus’ strategy. ‘This is where we have arrived via ‘To- 
wards an Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan’ and the more 
recent ‘Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan’. 

The New Economics of the first of these documents excitedly 
called for a direct attack on unemployment, underemployment 
and poverty’, invoking the historical inevitability of such an. 
approach. It went on to claim that because the Fifth Plan was 
being formulated by a Government that won a massive mandate 
from the people, both in the Parliamentary elections of 1971 and 
the States elections of 1972 on the basis of a programme whose 
centre piece was ‘Garibi Hatao’, a direct approach to reducing 
poverty would have to become the main thrust of the Fifth 
Plan. After assessing that anywhere between two-fifths and one 
half of all the citizens of the country live in abject poverty, the 
document proceeded to say: ‘In elaborating our strategy of 
development in the earlier Plan documents we seemed to have 
assumed that a fast rate of growth of national income will itself 
create more and fuller employment and also produce higher living 
standards for the poor. We also seem to have assumed that for 
reduction of disparities in income and wealth, the scope of 
redistributive policies is severely limited.’ Perhaps there might 
have been some justification for these views in the initial years 
of planning, it is observed. ‘However, the economy has now 
reached a stage where larger availability of resources makes it 
possible to launch a direct attack on unemployment, under- 
employment and poverty, and also assure adequate growth.’ 
The suggestion, then, was that in the initial years of planning, 
we had, of necessity, to concentrate on growth, but now we can 
afford to go on with growth and combine it with some direct 
measures for social justice. 

The contention that in the past we were only concerned with 
growth is hardly correct. The Second Five Year Plan, for 
instance, explicitly recognised that rapid growth and reduction 
in inequalities would be our twin objectives. And it spoke with 
great eloquence about the need to orient the economic policies 
for the benefit of the ‘small man’. To recall its beautiful prose, 
‘The problem is to create a milieu in which the small man who 
has so far had little opportunity of perceiving and participating in 
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the immense possibilities of growth through organised effort 
is enabled to put in his best in the interest of a higher standard 
of lite for himself and increased prosperity for the country.’ 
No wonder then that the more recent ‘Approach to the Fifth Five 
Year Plan’ has indirectly repudiated the earlier document’s 
indictment of the past and its rather naive excitement about the 
eradication of poverty. The latest thinking on the subject as 
represented in the Approach paper is that poverty is the result 
of slow and inadequate growth on the one hand and of inequalities 
on the other, and that to emphasise one of these at the expense 
of the other would be a fallacy. And so the really important 
task in our context is to decide whether we should grow at a rate 
of 5.5 or 6 per cent per annum. First things first, of course! 

Now that we have argued our way into the scientific era of 
the Second Five Year Plan it is worth examining why its strategy 
to achieve the twin objectives of growth and reduction in inequa- 
lities did not work. In retrospect it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed by the late Prof. Mahalanobis’s penetrating insight into 
the nature of the Indian economy and its problems. At a time 
when most of our economists were more concerned with parading 
their knowledge of Keynesian economics than with examining 
the actual problems of the Indian economy, he said: ‘Indian 
economy is basically one of small household units of production; 
and most of the enterprises are run by self-employed persons.’ 
In the strategy he developed for the Second Plan ‘to achieve full 
employment in ten years or less’ it was this sector—the sector 
of ‘small men’—that was assigned the crucial role of producing 
a good deal of the consumer goods necessary to meet the demand 
which was going to be generated by the investment in heavy indus- 
tries and by the increase in the expenditure on services. A 
more overt strategy to reduce poverty and unemployment is 
difficult to envisage. Why then did this strategy misfire? 

The Second Plan fiasco must be attributed to two main reasons. 
The first is that notwithstanding the sentimental pronouncements 
favouring the “small man’ the primary concern of the Plan was 
that mysterious something which economists have always called 
‘growth’. ‘Ihe Mahalanobis strategy was a strategy of ‘growth’ 
and the emphasis on basic industries and the place assigned to 
the household sector were all geared to the achievement of that 
objective. But it did not specify what it meant by growth. 
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Secondly the Mahalanobis strategy assumed that the performance 
of the household sector depended solely on assigning a place for 
it in a theoretical model—a well-intentioned and possibly inter- 
nally consistent model in terms of its own assumptions. But 
that strategy failed to realise that in our system there is 
nothing to ensure that an increase in aggregate demand would 
stimulate the household sector. It is one thing to say a la 
Keynes that an increase in aggregate demand will increase 
employment and output if there are under-utilised resources in 
the economy, but a very different proposition to argue that an 
increase in such demand can be channelled to a certain group of 
producers. In particular, the Mahalanobis strategy did not 
postulate the possibility that some producers in our economic 
system have the power to convert any increase in demand to profits 
for themselves first by competing out other producers (in which 
they get the cooperation of a section of the consumers) and then 
by deliberately restricting output. The clever and sophisticated 
strategy of the Second Plan, meant to increase growth and reduce 
inequalities, ended up by increasing inequalities and depressing 
‘growth’. 

There is no reason to believe that a repetition of the same 
strategy in the Fifth Plan is going to fare any better. We 
must see why. For this we must search for a clearer understanding 
of the concepts of ‘growth’ and ‘poverty’ as well as of the 
nature of our economy. 

‘Growth’ is one of the most widely accepted and discussed 
entities in economics today. The sophistication with which it is 
estimated and the precision with which it is measured have given 
economics a respectable place among the social sciences. But 
a closer examination will show many deep-rooted problems that 
the concept hides. In the context of planning, growth presumably 
refers to the increase in the national output. But what is produced 
of course is not an unspecified ‘output’, but a variety of goods 
and services. ‘These cannot be merely added together to produce 
the composite entity ‘national output’. What economists claim 
to do is to aggregate them through a common valuation procedure. 
Only in the case where what is produced is a homogeneous com- 
modity or where there is a common valuation procedure for all 
commodities and services is it possible to speak about growth in 


unambiguous terms. A great deal of economists’ analysis of 
6 
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growth arose from the treatment of an abstract one-commodity 
world. It is presumed that in all respects the ‘national product’ 
aggregated through a valuation process will have the same analyti- 
cal properties as the one commodity of the abstract model. But 
this presumption is highly questionable. In the first instance, 
if a variety of goods is recognised, the same quantity of resources 
can be used for the production of widely different kinds of goods 
whose social distinctions a common valuation procedure will hide. 
For example, if the same resources can be used either for the 
production of a luxury mansion or the production of, say, hundred 
small houses, it will make no difference to the valuation procedure 
which one of these two alternatives actually materialises. The 
Same quantitative measure of growth, therefore, can conceptually 
result from a wide variety of physically distinct commodity 
bundles and socially distinct production processes. ‘Growth’ 
which economists now claim to be a scientifically measurable 
entity is then not a socially neutral phenomenon; it cannot be. 
This is not surprising because valuation is not a technical but a 
social phenomenon. Secondly, the valuation of commodities 
achieved through the ‘free market’ is more an indication of the 
intensity of demand for particular commodities than any measure 
of the resources that have gone into them. And in an economic 
system where production is organised in response to the bidding 
for commodities, the pattern of production will be a reflection of 
the intensity of demand without any necessary relationship to 
social needs. In particular, where the distribution of the owner- 
ship of resources is skewed, production will conform more to the 
demands of the rich than to the needs of the poor. Under 
such circumstances growth which is specified in quantitative 
terms alone can only be to the advantage of the rich, in the sense 
that the resources of the economy will be geared to the production 
of the goods that they can command. Beneath its surface, there- 
fore, the supposedly technical and innocuous concept of ‘growth’ 
hides many serious social issues which economists on the whole 
prefer to ignore. 

Unlike growth, ‘poverty’ is not a concept that appears in the 
professional dictionary of the economists. This accounts for 
their inability to comprehend the problem of poverty or to make 
any rigorous analysis of it. Poverty for them is a value-loaded 
word unlike growth which they claim to be scientific and hence 
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value-neutral. ‘To engage them in a serious dialogue about the 
nature of poverty, it is necessary to attempt a definition or at 
least characterisation of the concept. ‘'he familiar characterisa- 
tion of poverty as a low level of per capita national income is 
hardly useful as the averaging implied in the process usually hides 
more than what it reveals. One has, therefore, got to turn to 
more classical vocabulary. Classical economists used the concept 
of subsistence level of wages or living on the one hand and a 
surplus over this on the other to portray their concept of growth. 
We are not interested in the classical definition of growth as such, 
but their terminologies can be used to characterise poverty. 
In terms of classical terminology poverty can be defined as a 
situation where some continue at the subsistence level while for 
others the surplus is growing. Mass poverty then is the case 
where the many do not have the basic necessities of life while the 
few have a growing surplus. If this is so, poverty also refers 
essentially to a certain pattern of production resulting from a 
particular distribution of the resources in the economy. 

Poverty defined in these terms has two inter-related aspects. 
Its first aspect is a paucity of the basic necessities of life for mass 
consumption even when there is an increase in the quantity and 
variety of luxury goods meant for the few. Studies of poverty 
made by official and non-official agencies have recognised one 
part of this problem, the paucity of goods meant for mass con- 
sumption—food, inexpensive clothing, and simple dwelling places. 
But the real problem involved here can be appreciated only when 
the absence of these goods is juxtaposed with the prolific increase 
of some other kinds of goods, of superfine varieties of cloth, 
luxury housing and all the paraphernalia that goes with them. 
If this is the situation it will require a great deal of effort to suggest 
that goods for mass consumption are not and cannot be produced 
because of the lack of resources in any absolute sense. 

The second aspect of poverty is related to resources. Jn 
any society the main resources of production are the skills and 
ingenuity of its people. The theoretical justification for this 
assertion was supplied long ago by Adam Smith and Karl Marx. 
And its empirical verification has come recently from as diverse 
economic systems as those of the United States and China. The 
search for the phenomenal growth of the U.S. economy during 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century and the first half of 
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the twentieth has revealed that only some ten to thirty per cent 
of the increase in output can be attributed to land, capital and 
physical labour. The rest has been attributed to organisation, 
technology, economies of scale and the like, all of which are 
directly related to the skills and ingenuity of the people. 
It is now well-known too that China’s spectacular increase in 
output of the past couple of decades is also the result of the release 
of the energies and enterprise of its mammoth population. If 
all this is true, then the second aspect of poverty is the presence 
of vast idle human resources that the economy now grudgingly 
tolerates as mere consumption units (however low their per capita 
consumption may be) and which cannot be activated into produc- 
tive agents in the existing pattern of production. Combining 
these two aspects we may say that poverty is a kind of organisation 
of production where the mass of the people constituting the main 
productive resource of the economy are prevented from partici- 
pating in the production process to produce the goods and services 
that they need because the non-human resources required to 
activate them are owned by a few who use it for the production 
of goods and services that they require. 

Because poverty is a reflection of certain patterns of product- 
ion and resource utilisation, and ‘growth’ in the abstract does not 
enter into these aspects, there can be no solution to poverty via 
the path of ‘growth’, whether it is a ‘mere growth’ strategy or a 
‘growth plus’ strategy. The “mere growth’ strategy has a long 
lineage. It is capitalist growth pure and simple as represented by 
the early growth histories of the western nations. But the growth 
of those early days was not growth in the abstract. It was the 
growth of the wealth of the wealthy, sanctioned by the economic 
doctrines of the times and sanctified by social and religious 
philosophies. ‘The existence of a group of people (the majority, 
to be sure, but counting heads had not yet come into fashion) 
at the bare subsistence level was considered to be a necessary 
part of that growth. A certain rise of this subsistence level was 
foreseen by the supporters of such growth—some crumbs, after 
all, were bound to be thrown to the dogs under the table, human 
nature being what it is—and even the staunchest critic of it had 
conceded this possibility. In this sense, mere growth in fact 
did percolate down to all sections of society, and in the long 
run everybody did become ‘better off’. This is the success 
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story of the West attributed to the pursuit of growth and now 
strongly recommended to those who are seen to be novices in the 
game. But it must be taken with a pinch of salt. For one thing, 
the level of living of the masses in the early stages of growth in the 
West was considerably higher than what masses in countries 
like ours experience today. Secondly, for many decades in the 
initial stages of growth in the West the workers and masses 
became worse off in an absolute sense, undergoing misery and 
suffering of the worst kind unprecedented in their histories. 
And thirdly, the relative position of the poor became and con- 
tinued to be worse right up to the third and fourth decades of the 
twentieth century when ‘growth plus’ strategies of the Welfare 
States brought about some reduction in the inequalities in the 
distribution of income and wealth between the richer and poorer 
sections of society. 

It is doubtful if anybody will recommend a ‘mere growth’ 
strategy of this kind with all its implications for countries like 
ours today. The notions of social responsibilities and justice 
in an age that has to make occasional concessions to numerical 
strength will not tolerate any strategy of development which does 
not at least verbally recognise its social dimensions. But our 
experts from the West who constantly remind us that poor 
countries must first concentrate on production without too much 
of a preoccupation with the luxury of social justice are the mess- 
engers of the ‘mere growth’ gospel. So are our own economists 
and industrialists and bureaucrats who work for the ‘growth 
of the cake’ and who advise the poor to be patient till the cake 
has grown sufficiently large before they can be allowed to have 
a share in it. 

The ‘growth plus’ strategy apparently is not as callous as the 
‘mere growth’ strategy. It is distilled from the Welfare State 
ideology of the twentieth century West which is claimed to have 
achieved a measure of growth with social justice there. But 
it is only a mere growth strategy on the production front supple- 
mented by a transfer of income to the poor wa progressive 
taxation and public expenditure policies. Where poverty is the 
manifestation of the inability to participate in the production 
process (as in the case of the aged and the infirm) an anti-poverty 
programme of this kind can be a fairly effective policy measure. 
And where inequalities can be reduced through a carefully 
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planned distribution of public services (in health and education, 
for instance) public expenditure to achieve such objectives, again, 
may be useful. In western countries even today where ‘pockets 
of poverty’ exist, such redistributive measures occupy the central 
place in anti-poverty programmes. ‘Growth plus’ strategies in 
countries like ours can at best be pale imitations of these western 
experiences. They are bound to be ineffective because we do 
not have, and under the present circumstances cannot have, 
the machinery to administer programmes of this kind. And in 
any case they are totally irrelevant to our problems of poverty 
resulting from the lack of basic commodities, food, clothing etc., 
and the exclusion of vast multitudes from the production process. 

In our situation a growth-oriented strategy—whether ‘mere 
growth’ or ‘growth plus’—is not only ineffective to combat 
poverty; its impact will be to accentuate the problem. Once 
‘growth’ becomes the main objective, it will have to be imple- 
mented through a scheme of incentives and concessions, all of 
which will inevitably go to those who, under our set-up, directly 
contribute to such ‘growth’, those who own and control the 
physical resources of the economy, and those who can exercise 
their organisational and political power to reap the benefits of 
growth. The poor in our situation are by definition excluded 
from the processes and benefits of such growth. It is thus no 
accident that during the past decade or two, inequalities have 
increased, with growth conferring its benefits on the top twenty 
per cent while the position of the lower half continues to be what 
it was. In fact it is becoming clear that within the present set-up 
a growth plus strategy is hardly feasible. By its very nature the 
fiscal machinery cannot appropriate any significant share accruing 
to the rich without allegedly retarding growth via the disincentive 
effects such measures are said to have. And to find the financial 
resources for growth it is also almost impossible not to resort 
to measures which are expedient from the point of view of 
administration, but which fall heavily on the poorer sections— 
indirect taxation, for instance. The Approach to the Fifth Plan 
suggests that the composition of investment itself will be such as 
to produce goods needed for mass consumption and to guarantee 
the employment to provide purchasing power to the weaker 
sections. But in the absence of any mention of the machinery 
to achieve these aims, one is justified in assuming that these 
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Provisions cannot come to have a measure of success greater 
than what their counterparts achieved in the Second Five Year 
Plan. If it is true that in the present set-up resources tend to flow 
into the production of goods commanded by the forces of demand, 
then any attempt to divert investment to the production of goods 
for which there is no demand backed by economic power must 
be considered as swimming against the current. Where the 
masses do not have the purchasing power to command resources 
into the production of goods that they require, a decision to 
produce such goods is in the nature of a decision to provide 
public utilities. It calls for a mechanism to transfer real resources 
into them against the usual pattern of resource utilisation in the 
economy and against the interests of those who control the 
normal utilisation of the resources. Unless the nature of this 
mechanism is detailed it is impossible to take seriously any 
proposal to produce goods for mass consumption. The plain fact 
is that our system can be manipulated to step up investment to a 
level higher than what it would otherwise be, because it is to the 
advantage of those who own the resources; but our system 
cannot easily be made to change the nature of its investment in a 
direction which is against the interests of those who control the 
resources. ‘his explains why all our development strategies 
return to the paths of ‘growth’ and all our ‘garibi hatao’ slogans 
and resolutions are quietly put aside. 

Does it then mean that the poverty of the many can be re- 
moved only ‘in the long run’ and as an accidental by-product of 
the growing affluence of the few? That certainly is the logic 
of the present system. But a plan to fight poverty designed in 
the light of a clear understanding of the nature of poverty can 
become one of the measures to mobilise the political strength 
necessary to restructure the system. The political force thus 
generated can be a power to be pitted against the economic forces 
that tend to operate against the poor. 

Both the economics and politics of a plan to fight poverty, 
therefore, call for activating and mobilising the masses. On the 
economic side it is basically an attempt to get the resources 
of the economy to move into the production of certain specified 
commodities rather than others and to alter the production pro- 
cesses to utilise as fully as possible the human resources of the 
economy. Evolving new production patterns and organisations 
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to achieve this objective is the main operational strategy of such 
a plan. It is in the very nature of a plan of this kind that it 
cannot be conceived in terms of national aggregates and a catch- 
all ‘rate of growth’ and a total quantum of investment necessary 
to achieve it. This imposes some formal limitations on the plann- 
ing procedure, but in terms of an actual plan for implementation 
as against a plan for mere intellectual appreciation, it is the 
strongest point of the plan. One of its primary tasks is the 
identification of needs and resources as. specifically as possible, 
and to enumerate a number of production programmes in terms 
of commodities, resources and localities. ‘The production of 
commodity z using resource j in locality k thus becomes a specific 
production programme. The enumeration of commodities that 
need to be produced in a given locality and the identification of 
the resources available for this purpose suggest the main contours 
of the production programme in that locality. Wherever possible 
it is important for a locality to aim at producing locally the basic 
commodities that are required for its population—food, clothing 
and materials required for housing. For this purpose a panchayat 
area may be too small and most districts too large a ‘locality’. 
However this locality is defined, it is to be the hub of the new 
planning process. It is not necessary for the locality to aim at 
complete self-sufficiency. Co-ordination at a higher level and 
over a larger area will be necessary to ‘align’ the plans of different 
localities. Such coordination in our set-up can be provided 
at the state level. ‘The States themselves in turn become ‘locali- 
ties’ to be coordinated by the Centre. The plan, of necessity, 
will thus be a multi-level plan. 

Because such a plan has to be designed specifically in terms 
of the needs and resources in a locality, beyond a point it is self- 
defeating to attempt to describe it in general terms. Hence a 
brief reference is made here to a framework developed by this 
writer in the context of Tamil Nadu. 

Using the norms laid down by the Expert Committee of 
the Central Planning Commission in 1961 (those having a per 
diem intake of less than 2,200 calories to be considered as below 
the poverty line) and relying on the National Sample Survey 
data on consumption patterns in ‘Tamil Nadu, the State Planning 
Commission has estimated that between 52 and 60 per cent of the 
people in the State (i.e., between 22 and 25 million out of the 
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State’s total population of 42 million) live below the poverty line 
today. Accepting this estimate and on the basis of the worker- 
population ratio given in the Census Report, those below the 
poverty line were converted into about 8 to 9 million worker- 
equivalents, possibly two-thirds of the workers in the State. This 
total figure was further broken down into categories of workers, 
‘agricultural labourers’, ‘cultivators’ and ‘other workers’. It was: 
assumed that all ‘agricultural workers’ would come under the 
poverty line and that among the cultivators those having less: 
than 2.5 acres of land would have to be considered poor. The 
vast majority of the miscellaneous category of ‘other workers’ 
would also have to be treated as poor. In the absence of a satis- 
factory procedure to differentiate this sector on the basis of earn- 
ings it was assumed that all ‘other workers’ except those in the 
organised sector (public and private sectors together) would be 
among the poor. On the basis of these calculations it was seen 
that 39 per cent of the poor(in worker-equivalents) are agricultural 
labour, 21 per cent small farmers and 40 per cent ‘other workers’. 
Similar calculations also produced poverty profiles for each dis-- 
trict in the State indicating significant inter-district variations in 
the extent and composition of poverty. Typical district-level 
plans were then suggested to involve the poor in the production 
processes. Even at such a preliminary level it was possible to 
_ ~~ +he«-many radical measures for the redistribution of physical 
rs particularly land, and the evolving of a variety of new 
4isational patterns would be required if the problem of 
_vverty is to be tackled. 

Lest all this should appear as a mere listing of a few projects: 
meant to activate a section of the population mainly in the rural 
areas, it must be mentioned that a plan of this kind raises some 
important formal problems also. The first is to work out a detail- 
ed picture of the physical constraints (in terms of specific com- 
modities such as steel, cement, electricity etc.) to the mobilisation 
programme and to evolve the principles of allocating them 
to various projects and among the different localities. Similarly 
it will be necessary to work out a state-level material balance 
table, taking into account domestic production as well as possi- 
bilities of ‘import’ from and ‘export ’to other States. Further, 
appropriate measures to ensure that unchecked increase of wealth 
and income does not interfere with the physical allocation of 
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resources are needed, as well as schemes to channel demand into 
goods produced by the masses. 

There is, therefore, plenty of technical work to be dealt 
with. But a plan to fight poverty does not rely mainly on tech- 
nical competence. Neither can it be the product of mere formal 
exercises. Itbegins with the awareness thata fight against poverty 
is in the first instance a fight against the natural proclivities of the 
Present system and against the power of the beneficiaries of the 
plans to accelerate ‘growth’. They are not only the big business- 
men and well-to-do farmers, but also the rich workers who use 
their influence and organisational power to boost up their own 
earnings, the members of the professions who have subtle ways 
of safeguarding their interests, the professional politicians who 
know how to reap where they have not sown—a formidable 
combination indeed. The challenge in the fight against poverty 
is to mobilise the masses against such a mighty combination of 
powers and principalities. 


SIx 


THE FIFTH PLAN’S APPROACH TO POVERTY 


I 


Although all our plans have been implicitly and indirectly 
concerned with the problem of poverty, the Fifth Plan is unique 
in terms of its explicit treatment of the measures to remove poverty: 
in appearance it is a ‘Garibi Hatao’ plan. Its first forerunner, 
Towards an Approach to the Fifth Plan eloquently proclaimed the 
historic inevitability of its anti-poverty thrust. ‘There would 
seem to be a conspicuous element of historic inevitability in a 
direct approach to reducing poverty becoming the main thrust of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. The Plan is being formulated by a 
Government that has won a massive mandate from the people, 
both in the Parliamentary elections of 1971 and the State elections 
of 1972, on the basis of a programme whose centre piece is “‘Garibi 
Hatao”’. The homogeneity of the Governments in the Centre 
and most of the States during the formulation and early years 
of the Fifth Plan is guaranteed. This should enable bold and 
imaginative proposals being put through on the basis of an en- 
lightened national consensus.’ The more recent Approach to 
the Fifth Plan 1974-79 also affirms the centrality of the anti- 
poverty programme in the Fifth Five Year Plan although with less 
political overtones. The Approach document combines the 
removal of poverty and the attainment of economic independence 
as the twin objectives of the Plan: ‘The basic objective of the Fifth 
Plan is to make maximum possible dent on the low end poverty 
while ensuring that the country moves one more step in the di- 
rection of economic independence.’ 


The Approach document is the result of a formal exercise 
showing that removal of poverty and the achievement of self- 
reliance are compatible and complementary objectives. A 
document entitled ‘A Technical Note on the Approach to the 
Fifth Five Year Plan of India (1974-75 to 1978-79)’ spells out the 
details of the formal framework of analysis leading to this con- 
clusion. According to it, ‘the heart of the framework of reasoning 
consists in applying an open static Leontief model for ensuring 
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terminal year consistency amongst the output levels of different 
sectors. For arriving at terminal year investment levels a macro- 
economic growth model has been used. For estimating con- 
sumption, a special consumption model has been developed which 
constitutes an innovation in the context of inter-industry model 
building. Imports have been endogenously estimated through 
constructing suitable coefficient matrices.’ 


The Fifth Plan, therefore, commands attention both in terms. 
of its bold objectives and in terms of its formal sophistication. 
In this sense it bears a striking resemblance to the Second Five 
Year Plan which also came out with a clearly defined social objec- 
tive and used an elegant formal model to show how it could be 
reached. It is the contention of the present paper that the Fifth 
Plan’s objective of removal of poverty is bound to share the same 
fate that the Second Plan’s objective of achieving full employment 
met with. The paper further argues that clarity of objectives 
(or in terms of present-day jargon ‘commitment’) and sophistica- 
tion in analysis are necessary, but certainly not sufficient conditions 
for a programme of action. A programme for implementation 
also calls for a detailed understanding of the actual working of the 
economy. In retrospect it is clear that the Mahalanobis model 
of the Second Plan met with failure because of its too naive 
understanding of the working of the Indian economy. It will be 
argued that the documents so far made available of the Fifth 
Plan are similar to their predecessors of almost two decades ago, 
rich in imagination and economic arithmetic, but alas, naive 
and simplistic in their understanding of the actual operations of 
theeconomy. Rich modelsare poor tools to deal with the problem 
of poverty! : 


IT 


A quick post-mortem of the Second Plan will show why 
it turned out to be a miserable failure in spite of its tall claims 
and polished appearance. The problem of the Plan was that its 
internally consistent model was on several crucial points at variance 
with the reality of the Indian economy. Three such points 
could be readily identified. 

In the first place the Mahalanobis model was a closed economy 
model. It would be difficult for anybody to accuse the planners 
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that they did not know that this was contrary to the facts of the 
Indian economy. And yet to concentrate attention on the relative 
significance of basic industries as against consumer goods indus- 
tries, it was thought necessary to provide a closed economy 
framework. Once this was done, the devotion to internal con- 
sistency prevented any serious attention being shown to the 
implications of the model for an open economy and the Plan, 
at the level of implementation, ran straight into a foreign exchange 
crisis against the optimistic calculations of the planners. 


Its performance in terms of the internal mobilisation of 
resources also was a fiasco, contrary to the theoretical expectations. 
It was a two-tier plan with a physical model of centralised invest- 
ment allocation on which was superimposed a financial model 
of resource mobilisation to provide the central pool of savings to 
match the investment. But its implicit assumption of the inde- 
pendence of the savings and investment decisions went contrary 
to the normal features of the Indian economy in this regard. 
Hence the Plan’s allocation of investment did not materialise 
and the operations resulted in a lowering of the rate of savings 
in the economy. 7 


The biggest failure of the Plan was in the area of its tallest 
¢claim—the achievement of full employment in ten years or less! 
—and in terms of its basic strategy. The strategy was one of 
creating demand for consumer goods through investment in 
heavy industries and through outlay on social services, and of 
matching this demand by supply of consumer goods produced by 
the household sector, thereby increasing employment also. 
Demand was indeed generated, and supply increased to some 
extent, but mot from the household sector. The increased demand 
did not get translated into increased employment and increased 
income to the household sector, but reduced employment and 
reduced income for that sector, and increased prices, and increased 
profits to a small group of rich producers! 


_ This is one of the clearest instances of the general problem 
that has been plaguing us all through the planning era, the tendency 
of the Plans meant to improve the lot of the poor resulting in the 
impoverishment of the poor and the enrichment of the rich, It is 
against this sordid background that we must turn to the Fifth 
Plan’s pious intentions to remove poverty. 
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Lhe Plan documents try in different ways to spell out the rela- 
tionship between the need to remove poverty and to ensure that 
the economy’s growth is not affected. In the first document, 
Towards an Approach, the theme is presented in terms of the 
relationship between growth and social justice: ‘The assumed 
conflict between growth and social justice in earlier plans has 
been premised on arguments which assert that whatever surpluses 
can be mobilised from the richer classes are needed for investments 
primarily directed at raising the future rate of growth. There 
might have been some justification for this view in the initial 
years of planning. However, the economy now has reached a 
stage where larger availability of resources makes it possible to 
launch a direct attack on unemployment, under-employment and 
poverty, and also assure adequate growth.’ The Approach 
document says that growth and reduction in inequalities are 
necessary for a successful attack on mass poverty. “The twin 
causes of poverty are underdevelopment and inequality. It is 
inadmissible to ignore or underplay either factor. . . . The problem 
cannot be overcome within the foreseeable future by efforts 
in one direction only. No rate of growth that can be realistically 
envisaged could make a major impact on the problem within 
foreseeable future if inequality remains as acute as at present. 
Nor could any feasible egalitarian policies alter the position 
significantly in the absence of an accelerated rate of growth.’ 


The Approach document also emphasises that ‘growth’ 
by itself will not only leave the problem of mass poverty unsolved 
but will increase the disparity between the rich and the poor. 
Thus with no change postulated in the pattern of consumer 
expenditure the growth envisaged in the Plan would increase the 
monthly per capita consumption of the lowest 30 per cent of the 
population from Rs 23.24 in 1973-74 to Rs 26.80 in 1978-79, 
leaving them way below the minimum desirable consumption 
level of Rs 37 (all prices at the 1971-72 level). On the other hand 
the monthly per capita consumption of the richest 30 per cent 
would go up from Rs 90.68 to Rs 104.57, thus increasing the 
disparity between the richest and the poorest 30 per cent of the 
population in terms of absolute amount of monthly per capita 
consumption. Hence it is shown that what is required to remove 
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poverty is not only a high rate of growth, but also a particular 
composition of growth which favours the weaker sections of 
society. ‘Io work out such a composition of growth to improve 
the consumption standard of the lowest 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion has been the aim of the formal exercises of the Plan. It is 
necessary to study these exercises carefully to come to grips with 
the Plan’s approach to poverty. 


The basic procedure adopted in these exercises has been to 
work out several growth rates consistent with the twin objectives 
of the Plan—removal of poverty and the attainment of economic 
self-reliance. An overall rate of growth of gross domestic product 
(GDP) of 5.5 per cent per annum has been arrived at as the most 
appropriate rate. A higher growth rate would be desirable, but 
not feasibie, mainly in terms of its balance of payments implica- 
tions, and a lower growth rate would make it difficult to sustain 
an adequate rate of growth in the future, it is argued. The 
Technical Note shows that this decision was arrived at after 
examining 24 different variants with different combinations of 
growth rates of GDP, commodity export rates, consumption 
patterns (i.e., with and without reduction of inequalities) and 
import substitution (i.e., with and without import substitution). 
The two variants from which the final choice has been made (iden- 
tified as 3C and 3D in the exercises with 3D being the preferred 
variant) are similar except for the question of inequality. They 
both have a 5.5 per cent growth rate of GDP, 7 per cent growth 
rate of exports, and import substitution. But 3C is without 
reduction in inequality in expenditure distribution and 3D, 
the preferred variant, is with reduction in inequality. "The reduc- 
tion of inequality in the exercises consists of a reduction in the 
expenditure of the top 30 per cent of the population and an increase 
in expenditure of the bottom 30 per cent. 


As this reduction in inequality is related to the removal of 
poverty (in fact in the models, removal of poverty is identified 
with this change in the pattern of consumption), an examination 
of its quantitative magnitude and implications is necessary. 
On the assumption that variant 3C would correspond to the un- 
interfered growth pattern of the economy, a comparison of the 
position of the rich and the poor in terms of variants 3C and 3D 
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will give an indication of the magnitude of interference postu- 
lated to bring about reduction in inequality. The relevant 
figures are given below: 


Monthly per capita consumption (Rs) 


1973-74 1978-79 
Acc Acc 
to 3C to 3D 
Lowest 30 p.c. of 
population 25221 26.70 37.10 
Highest 30 p.c. of 
population 90.64 104.05 87.17 


It is seen that according to variant 3D the per capita monthly 
consumption of the top 30 per cent in 1978-79 turns out to be 
less than what it would have been according to 3C, but also less 
than what it actually is in 1973-74, Now, the top 30 per cent of 
the population in India consists of all whose per capita consump- 
tion is just slightly above the national average. (For instance, 
according to figures quoted in the Fourth Five Year Plan, the 
annual per capita consumption of those in the 60-70 section 
of the population in the rural areas in 1968-69 was Rs 458.7 
and of those in the 70-80 sector was Rs 537.7, compared to the 
‘average rural per capita consumption of Rs455.6. For the 
urban population the corresponding figures .were Rs 610.8, 
Rs 751.5 and Rs 621.0. Hence what the exercise of the Fifth 
Plan (variant 3D) implies is the restriction in the consumption 
standards over the Plan period of all those whose per capita 
consumption is now just slightly above the low national average. 
‘Of course, not every one within this group will be equally affected. 
According to the calculations given in the Technical Note, only 
the consumption of the top 5 per cent will show a negative rate 
of increase over the Plan period but the rate of growth of the 
consumption of the rest will be considerably less than in variant 
3C, that is, the growth pattern with no deliberate effort to influ- 
ence the normal rate of growth of consumption. Studies of the 
past Plan periods have shown that the benefits of growth have 
invariably gone to the top 30 per cent or so, and particularly to 
the top 5 per cent within that group. So what the Fifth Plan 
proposes to attempt is something that has not happened in our 
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country so far, and if achieved, it will certainly amount to a social 
revolution in our land. 

One would expect that such a major change would be reflected 
in the postulated production pattern of the economy. But no. 
Variants 3C and 3D (which from now on I shall refer to as the 
Status quo variant and the ‘revolutionary’ variant) are twins, 
although not identical twins. By construction they have the same 
GDP at the end of the Plan period, the same gross investment, 
the same exports and the same public consumption. But this 
volume of savings and the marginal propensity to save which 
could also have changed remain practically the same. The two 
variants differ in the volume of private consumption, imports and 
consequently on the balance of payments gap. What is more 
surprising is that even the rates of growth of the 66 sectors covered 
in the input-output table show only minor differences between 
the status quo variant and the revolutionary variant. The 
Approach document sums up the findings: ‘An important point 
emerging from the exercises was that the inter-sectoral patterns 
of growth in the two variants were broadly similar at the level of 
aggregation reflected in a 66X66 table. In many cases, the 
differences in the rates of gowth of individual sectors were margi- 
nal. . In fact, between the two variants, the difference in the rate 
of growth of individual sectors exceeded by 0.2 percentage points 
only in the following cases: animal husbandry, cotton textiles, 
other textiles, miscellaneous textile products, wood products, 
inorganic heavy chemicals, organic heavy chemicals, man-made 
fibres, other chemicals, other non-metallic mineral products, 
other machinery, batteries, electrical household goods, radios, 
motor cycles, motor vehicles, and watches and clocks.’ 

The conclusion that emerges is that the production pattern 
of the economy is not going to show any major changes whether 
the status quo variant or the revolutionary variantis chosen | Why 
is this so? There are two answers to this question. The first 
is technical. The insensitivity of the model to such drastic change 
in the consumption pattern is a reflection of the level of agerega- 
tion used in the input-output table. The 66X66 table is con- 
siderably more disaggregated than the ones we have used in 
earlier Plans, but it still aggregates all food grains into one sector, 
and ‘all other agriculture’ constitutes a second sector. ‘The dis- 
aggregation achieved in the table results from the finer breakdown 
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of the sector of manufactured goods whose weightin the total output 
of the economy is negligible. Perhaps there is little more that 
can be done at present. But it means also that the input-output 
table that has been used will be a poor guide to policy. It ean, 
for instance, indicate how many /ess radios, motor vehicles and 
watches we need to produce as a result of reducing the consump- 
tion of the top 30 per cent, but it cannot say how much more rice 
or wheat or pulses or cotton need to be produced if the con- 
sumption of the bottom 30 per cent is increased. 

But the problem is not only or even mainly technical. The 
rather unexpected behaviour of the production pattern observed 
above is a deliberate affirmation that what the Fifth Plan attempts 
is to remove poverty through changes in consumption pattern with 
hardly any change in the production pattern. The claim is that 
within the existing pattern of production—with all its social 
implications too—the problem of pov ‘rty can be tackled by a 
process of redirecting demand. In fact the exercise is a mere 
postulational one which simply says that with some quantitative 
readjustments the existing pattern of production can be shown to 
be consistent with a hypothetical restructuring of the pattern 
of demand. Whether such a restructuring of demand will take 
place or not is not a question that the model will address itself 
to. That is a ‘policy’ problem, not an ‘analytical’ one! 

But a planning model must not only show that in terms of its 
own assumptions, a conceivable, and possibly consistent solution 
exists for a certain problem, but also that the solution can be 
achieved in practice. Hence it is important to ask whether a 
restructuring of demand as envisaged in the revolutionary variant 
can be brought about and what policy instruments have been 
suggested for the same. We may begin with the lowest 30 per 
cent whose consumption is expected to go up. How is this to be 
achieved? The Technical Note, of course, is not interested in 
this sort of question. The Approach document, on the other 
hand, is forced to confrontit. And the answer is that ‘the desired 
composition of the growth process can be obtained by following 
a policy of massive employment generation which will sustain and 
will be sustained by much greater availability of goods and 
services of mass consumption.’ In our context this is an inevit- 
able answer. But does it then not affect the production process 
(unless it is only employment created by digging holes and filling 
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them up again)? And what is its relationship with the production 
pattern of the input-output table? If the ‘massive employment’ 
is to be for the production of goods of mass consumption such as 
food grains and cloth, is it still going to leave the pattern of 
production invariant? Or is the ‘massive employment’ going 
to be achieved outside the ‘core’ of the Plan as indicated by the 
input-output table? These questions imply some inconsistency 
between an internally consistent model and the reality it is 
supposed to deal with. 

Lhe problem of bringing about the reduction in the consump- 
tion of the top 30 per cent faces equally awkward questions. The 
Approach document is again forced to confront these questions, 
And some honest admissions are made. It is conceded, for 
instance, that the removal of poverty in the model implies only 
a reduction in the consumption of the rich, and that ‘given the 
fact that the ratio of savings to income is postulated to go up and 
that the household sector will have a predominant role in generat- 
ing savings, the income of the rich will show an increase.’ But 
it is hoped that the increase in income and savings can be diverted 
into additional investment. So the Fifth Plan’s programme for 
the removal of poverty is one that will increase both the income 
and the wealth of the rich. It is against this that the claim to 
reduce consumption must be examined. How is it to be achieved? 
Is the tax structure of the country flexible enough to bring 
about a reduction in consumption when incomes are increasing? 
Can taxation to the extent required be undertaken without 
becoming a disincentive for the kind of increased production 
and capital formation that the model envisages? Will the 
economy be able to resist the pressures of rising private incomes? 
The Approach document concedes that in recent years certain 
sectors in the economy have emerged as high-wage islands where 
the white collar employees predominate, and that they have, by 
using pressure, pushed up wages to levels that are much out of 
line with the general level of wages. Similarly it is stated that 
the bigger farmers who control the greater part of the marketable 
surplus of agricultural produce tend to benefit from the rising 
prices of agricultural commodities, and that it is common for the 
private sector to lure away competent top managerial and technical 
personnel from the public sector by offering scales of remuneration 
far higher than in the public sector. It is also admitted that 
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private ownership of urban land and structure confers income 
which is often out of proportion to the return that can be obtained 
by investors in other sectors of the economy. It is promptly 
added that these arrangements are iniquitous and that they are 
not compatible with a ‘socialist’ pattern of development. But 
these are precisely the forces which are going to be strengthened 
by a programme whose impact is to increase private incomes 
and wealth. Under these circumstances, till the mechanics of 
reducing the consumption of a section of people whose incomes 
will be rising are spelled out, no faith can be put in a formal 
exercise which shows that if the consumption of the rich can be 
reduced the consumption of the poor can be increased. Thus 
the Fifth Plan’s anti-poverty programme is one which does not 
involve any major change in the growth pattern of the economy, 
does not say how the incomes of the poor will be increased to give 
them a higher consumption, and does not show how the consumption 
of the rich will be curbed. What kind of an anti-poverty 
programme is it? 


IV 


So far, the Fifth Plan’s approach to poverty has been examined 
in terms of its own analysis and claims. ‘To get a clearer picture 
of the ineffectiveness of its programme to remove poverty, it is 
necessary also to view it in the light of the economy’s actual 
problems and operations. 


The first task here is to recall that what we in this country 
refer to as poverty is not a ‘pocket’ phenomenon—the existence 
of economic backwardness and misery in isolated areas and among 
small sections of the population. It is well-known that the recent 
discussions of poverty in our country have drawn much inspiration 
from the discovery of the phenomenon of pocket poverty in 
countries like the United States. Pocket poverty can be tackled 
through effective fiscal measures without major changes in the 
production pattern of the economy, and such indeed are the 
remedial measures suggested in the U.S. The Approach to 
poverty in the Fifth Plan is a modified version of those policy 
measures. But the problem of poverty in our country is 
quantitatively and analytically different. The Approach docu- 
ment has conveniently set aside the quantitative estimates of our 
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poverty given in the earlier paper Towards an Approach. Accord- 
ing to it, ‘Economic development in the last two decades has 
resulted in an all-round increase in per capita income. ‘The 
proportion of the poor, defined as those living below a minimum 
standard of consumption, has slightly come down. Yet the 
absolute number of people below the poverty line today is just as 
large as it was two decades ago. And these people living in abject 
poverty constitute between two-fifths and one half of all Indian 
citizens’ (emphasis added). The poverty problem that we are 
dealing with is the dire economic depravity and degradation 
of one half of our population.’ It is mass poverty of a kind that 
is unprecedented in history and which has no parallel anywhere 
else in the world today. The exercises in the Plan documents do 
not reflect the seriousnes of our situation or a sense of urgency 
about it. And the clever efforts to show that this problem can 
be tackled without drastic changes in our production pattern 
is a little too naive, to say the least. 


The Plan documents also do not make any analysis in depth 
of the causes of our poverty, except to say that ‘the twin causes. 
of poverty are underdevelopment and inequality’. But if it is 
realised that mass poverty exists because the mass of the people 
do not, and under the present circumstances cannot, contribute 
to productive activity we shall have to search for some deeper 
causes of our malady. Such a search will show that the non- 
utilisation of human resources for the production of basic goods 
required for mass consumption is the result of certain distribution 
of the non-human resources, and the composition of demand and 
the production organisation related to it. If our planners had 
realised and taken seriously this intrinsic relationship between 
ownership patterns, demand patterns and production patterns, 
they would have shown some hesitations in suggesting that the 
kind of social transformation they imply could be brought about 
through a simple operation on demand patterns in isolation. 


Our planners apparently have not also realised the extent to 
which the existing configuration of ownership patterns and their 
ramifications effectively control the entire economic system. 
Even after the experience of the past two decades or more the 
planners continue to proceed with their plans as though the 
allocation of resources in the economy, the channelling of demand 
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in the economy, the distribution of goods in the economy are all 
determined by decisions taken in the Yojana Bhavan! 

It is not difficult to anticipate the shape of things to come. 
The initial stepping up of investment will increase the incomes 
of the top income class as the Plan itself envisages. With in- 
creased economic power they will resist any attempts to reduce 
their consumption through taxation and other measures. In the 
meanwhile, the ‘self-reliance’ aspect of the Plan will certainly be 
given the necessary boost, including tax concessions to newly 
started industries trying to bring about import substitution. 
The growing incomes of the top income classes and the en- 
couragement given to accelerated investment will further increase 
prices and lead to deterioration in the balance of payments posi- 
tion. ‘There will be a hue and a cry to reduce public expenditure. 
A decision will be made to preserve the ‘core’ of the Plan and 
to give up other forms of Plan outlay including that on the so- 
called Minimum Needs Programme. There will be less and 
less talk about ‘removal of poverty’ and it will be argued that only 
a self-reliant and robust economy can tackle our age-old problems 
of poverty and misery. And the Planning Commission will 
come out with an appraisal of the Fifth Plan—whose theme will 
be that the economy during the Plan period moved according to 
‘the basic model although the pressures generated by a growing 
economy made it necessary to effect a marginal shift from variant 
3D to variant 3C! 

We can now sum up. The Fifth Plan has no programme 
which will make the slightest dent on mass poverty. It has 
a sophisticated model which pretends to make a ‘direct attack 
on poverty’—and the usual calculations and exhortations. This 
time it also has an appeal to the rich to give up some ‘luxury 
consumption’ for the sake of self-reliance and to help the poor. 
And we will end up with more riches for the rich and more misery 
forthe poor. End of the Fifth Plan and beginning of the Sixth. . . 


SEVEN 


THE GREEN REVOLUTION AND ALL THAT 


Whether the seed-fertilizer transformation now taking place 
in our agriculture is in fact a green revolution or not, it has 
succeeded in bringing agriculture to the forefront for public 
discussion. It also poses a number of crucial questions which will 
have to be carefully examined and answered if we are to have an 
effective strategy for agricultural growth in the wider context 
of planned economic development. The purpose of this article 
is only to raise some of these questions. 


The persistent food scarcity, the continuously rising prices 
of food articles and our chronic dependence on the import of food 
grains have all led to considerable misunderstanding of the past 
performance of our agriculture. The alleged ‘poor’ performance 
of our agriculture in the past is one of the perennially discussed 
themes in our country. But the facts are rather different. They 
present the picture of a truly creditable achievement. Between 
1951 and 1965 agricultural output grew at a compound rate of 
3.1 per cent per annum and food grains production at 3.2 per 
cent per annum, with cereals growing at 3.4 per cent. Of these 
approximately half |.as resulted from extension of area under 
cultivation and the other half can be attributed to changes in 
productivity. Whether this sort of growth is anything re- 
markable or not is, of course, a matter of judgement. One thing, 
however, is certain. Such a growth has been unprecedented 
in our country. If we graph the index of production of our 
agricultural output from 1900 to 1964, we see that from 1900 
to 1950 production has only fluctuated, sometimes rather violently, 
around a horizontal trend; from 1951 there is a definite upward 
trend. The performance of our agriculture in the 1951-65 
period has been quite respectable by historical international 
comparison as well. When German agriculture reached a rate 
of growth of a little over 2 per cent per annum in the last two 
decades of the 19th century, it was considered to be a significant 
achievement. In the early stages of Japanese growth (soon after 
the Meiji revolution of 1868) agricultural growth remained less 
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than 3 per cent per annum for over 30 years, and when it moved. 
up to 3.5 per cent per annum early in the twentieth century, it was 
the highest rate of growth of agricultural production in the world 
at that time. And of course, Soviet Russia only managed to 
secure a rate of growth of 1.7 per cent per annum when measured 
between 1928 and 1959, even less if the measurement is based on 
1913, the ‘normal’ year before the outbreak of the First World 
War and the Revolution. 


These comparisons are not meant to make us complacent 
about our agricultural development (because by contemporary 
international standards even within the South Fast Asian region 
our performance is below par) but only to point out that during 
the fifties and early sixties we had achieved an identifiable break- 
through in our agriculture even before the ‘green revolution’ was 
thought of. In fact, in terms of increase in the total output of 
food grains the contribution of the green revolution has been 
none too significant. Starting from a figure of close to 55 
million metric tonnes in 1951; our food grains output had moved. 
up to 89 million tonnes in 1965. It fell back to 72 million tonnes 
in 1966 and was only 74.2 million in 1967. Under the impact 
of the green revolution and favourable weather, the figure shot 
up to 95.6 million tonnes in 1968, but came down to 94 million 
in 1969. It is therefore clear that the outputs of 1968 and 1969 
are striking only in comparison with lean year outputs of the 
previous two years, and that if these two years are excluded there 
has been no significant increase in output which can be attributed. 
to the green revolution. Compared to the output of 1965, the 
output in 1968 and 1969 increased only by around 6 million 
tonnes. If a normal rate of growth of about 1.5 per cent is. 
assumed for these years, the contribution coming from the 21 
million acres under the influence of the green revolution has been. 
only about 4 million tonnes, or about 0.2 tonnes per acre, 


It may be argued and perhaps quite legitimately too, that it is 
too soon to realise the full impact of the cultivation based on the 
new seeds and the new technology. After all, these have been 
tried only in selected districts, and mostly on an experimental 
basis. In the limited areas where they have been tried their 
technological possibilities have been adequately demonstrated: 
output per acre has gone up by 250 or even 300 per cent. Hence,, 
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may be in another couple of years the green revolution will 
become a reality throughout the country. 

Maybe. But meanwhile, a few questions associated with the 
green revolution have to be faced. 'T'o see these issues in proper 
perspective it is necessary to examine briefly the main elements 
of our agricultural strategy in the past. As it is well known, the 
emphasis given to agriculture has changed from time to time 
during the first three Five Year Plans. But in the early stages 
of our planning, covering almost the entire period of the three 
Plans, some sweeping generalisations regarding the nature of our 
agriculture were either officially accepted or at least tacitly 
assumed. ‘I‘hese consisted of the belief that the farmers were 
not generally interested in improving their lot, that they were on 
the whole illiterate and even uninformed about their own pro- 
fessional activities. ‘That agriculture was not a profession, but 
only a traditional way of life, and consequently farmers and 
agriculture in general would not be responsive to any kind of 
economic incentives was a further main assumption on which 
our agricultural strategy was based. Hence during the first 
fifteen years of planning there was hardly any coordinated strategy 
for agricultural development. The importance of irrigation was 
recognised, and so the Plans paid special attention to the large 
irrigation schemes. Land reforms were talked about, but mainly 
as reminders of socialistic proclivities. General economic 
conditions including price structures and market relations were 
largely ignored or left to be worked out without any deliberate 
policy objectives. 

This neglect, however, resulted in a certain ex post strategy 
for agriculture. Thanks to the general scarcity of agricultural 
goods, food grains in particular, price conditions were generally 
favourable to agriculture. And because of the nature of tax 
structure in the country, agriculture was, by and large, exempted 
from taxation. ‘Together these resulted in the terms of trade 
between agriculture and industry turning in favour of the former. 
Agriculture was beginning to become a paying proposition to 
those who were interested in improving their lot. The growing 
supply of industrial consumer goods acted as a further incentive 
to the progressive farmers to put their agriculture on a commercial 
footing and to reap benefits from what appeared to be a very 
promising situation. 
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These developments led our planners and policy-makers to 
discard some of their assumptions regarding the nature of our 
agriculture and the attitude of the farmers. And in official 
circles a ‘new strategy for agriculture’ came to be talked about. 
The Annual Plan for 1966-67, one of the first official documents 
to spell out the nature of the new strategy said: “The new strategy 
for agriculture is founded—and this in fact constitutes the main 
feature of the new approach—on the premise that the problem 
of raising agricultural production is not so much the backwardness 
of the farmer as the insufficiency of modern inputs.’ On the 
basis of experiments conducted from 1960-61 onwards, the em- 
phasis of the new strategy was to attempt in selected districts 
intensive cultivation through improved irrigation facilities, new 
varieties of seeds and concentrated application of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Against this background some issues pertaining to the future 
may be examined. In the first place studies on the high- 
yielding varieties (HYV) programme testify to the powerful role 
of economic incentives in our recent agricultural development. 
While a great deal of propaganda, exhortation and subsidisation 
has become part of the Programme it is the possibility of realising 
high profits which has led to the acceptance of the new strategy. 
If this is the case, the spread of the green revolution may well 
depend on allowing the market forces to work themselves out 
more fully on the agricultural front. Of immediate concern are 
the problems of the free movement of grain and the question of 
assured support prices. Both the economic and more so the 
political circumstances in the country had, in the past, favoured 
the arrangements of the zonal system. But States like Tamil 
Nadu have already recognised the need to extend markets beyond 
the narrow confines of the State zone in the light of the sudden 
increases in the output of rice. And there are indications that the 
output of the next season may depend considerably on the de- 
cisions regarding the extent of the market. For States which 
have already made significant progress in agriculture more free 
movement of grain may be a necessity, but the chronic scarcity 
in some of the neighbouring States may suggest that treating 
the entire country as one common market for grain may also 
have its dangers. Closely related is the question of assured 
support prices. Here again, scarcity conditions in the past have 
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made us, particularly our bureaucrats, more familiar with the 
psychology of procurement prices and their operations than with 
the logic and working of support prices. And yet in the immediate 
future the widespread acceptance of the new strategy may be 
determined largely by the attitude of the governments towards 
incentive prices. What then is going to be the new price policy 
for the new agricultural strategy? It does not appear that the 
question has received the attention it deserves. 

When we turn from immediate to long-term considerations 
the incentive-oriented green revolution confronts further prob- 
lems. The green revolution has visibly increased the numbers 
of those who are taking to agriculture as a purely business 
proposition. One hears increasingly about ‘gentlemen farmers’ 
—doctors, lawyers, engineers and civil servants who buy land 
and even become part-time farmers because of the expectation 
of high profits—and about ‘capitalist farmers’. A certain sophisti- 
cated land grab movement by the rich is in fact a natural corollary 
of an incentive-oriented agricultural revolution. But we have 
made it clear that at that point we are not going to allow the 
incentive system to work out its full logic. In pronouncements, 
at any rate, we are becoming more serious about land ceilings 
and other forms of land legislation which militate against the new 
desire to have and to hold land. 

Fortunately the new agricultural strategy appears to be size- 
neutral at least in its technological aspect. And hence its progress 
does not have to be retarded even if land ceiling legislation is in 
fact implemented and farm sizes are reduced. But land ceilings 
in this context raise two questions. The first is technological 
and is related to the complementarity of inputs in the new strategy. 
For the success of the new strategy, new seeds, appropriate 
fertilizers and water have to be combined in fairly well-defined 
proportions. Adequate water supply is of primary importance. 
If we are moving towards small peasant ownerships our irrigation 
strategy which in the past had a great emphasis on large-scale 
dams will have to be reconsidered. If what is happening in the 
Punjab is any indication at all, irrigation water will have to be 
supplied from the farm itself, through tube wells for instance, 
to ensure adequate and timely water supply in each farm. A 
revision of our irrigation policy of this kind will have its implica- 
tions on the pattern of public sector outlays, on the non-agricultural 
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inputs that will be required for the growth of agriculture etc. 
Lhe second question is related to more far-reaching issues. 
If the agricultural strategy is spreading and continues to be 
profitable, and if extension of farms is not a possibility, farmers 
have to be shown alternative avenues for spending their newly 
acquired surpluses productively. The small size of the farm 
may prevent any large-scale investment in farm equipments. 
And there is the danger—the early signs of it have already been 
noticed—that farm surpluses may go more and more into cons- 
picuous consumption. 


hese problems are raised not to supply arguments against 
land ceilings or other radical forms of land reform resulting in a 
pattern of small peasant farms. They are considered only to lay 
bare some of the implications of contemplated policy. measures. 
One of the main weaknesses of our economic policies in the past 
has been the inability to anticipate the secondary effects—and 
often they are widespread—of reforms and changes. This has 
been particularly true about some of the radical measures we have 
brought about and are now pressing for. Many radical policies 
are needed at thistime, but there can be few things more 
pernicious than ad hoc radicalism. 


It is necessary also to examine the likely consequences of 
the green revolution in the absence of radical land reforms of 
the kind which are now on the agenda. The rich man’s land grab 
movement will then become the order of the day. The movement 
has already gathered some momentum thanks to the many 
loopholes, accidental as well as deliberate, which characterise our 
existing land ceiling legislations. The easy conditions laid down 
for resumption of land for ‘personal’ cultivation is one of the most 
important of these. An indication of what has been happening 
and the prospect for the future can be seen from the concern 
that the Chief Ministers expressed during their Conference 
on Land Reforms in November 1969. They said: ‘In the absence 
of stringent safeguards, there is real danger that tenant cultivators, 
especially the smali ones, will be overwhelmed should another 
wave of resumption occur. It has been the general experience that 
any attempt to record tenancies, without absolute protection 
from eviction to the tenants may lead to large-scale dispossessions 
in the guise of voluntary surrenders.’ 
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The so-called green revolution is already causing dispossession 
and large-scale misery in the rural areas. A recent study indicates 
that the percentage of rural population living below the minimum 
level of living (defined as Rs 15 per month at 1960-61 prices) 
has gone up from 38 in 1960-61 to 73 in 1967-68 and that in the 
Punjab, the homeground of the green revolution, the change has 
been from 13.5 in 1960-61 to 50 in 1967-68. (Pranab Bardhan: 
‘Green Revolution’ and Agricultural Labourers—Economic and 
Political Weekly, Special Number, July 1970). That the green 
revolution has led to increasing disparities in income and wealth 
in the rural areas, and the rural scene is consequently moving 
rapidly to an explosion point, has been recognised even in the 
now famous Report of the Home Ministry. This is not surprising. 
One lesson that history teaches unambiguously is that social 
problems are never solved by the magic wand of technology 
alone. The rapid pace of technology calls for equally dynamic 
and radical changes in the socio-economic framework. The 
green revolution has made our agriculture not merely a testing 
ground for seeds and fertilizers, but also for our comprehension 
of social realities and political will. 


EIGHT 


AID, TRADE AND SELF-RELIANCE 


The nature of the economic relationship among the countries 
of the world has been one of the most debated issues across the 
centuries. Such relationships have taken many forms. Fronr 
time immemorial countries have traded with one another. It 
was also the common practice for a conquered country to pay 
tribute to the conqueror. During the days of the ancient Chinese 
empire it was held that international trade was simply the bringing 
of tribute to the Chinese court by barbarian peoples and the 
beneficent bestowal of gifts upon the barbarians by the court 
inreturn. When the spirit of nationalism was growing in Europe, 
each country believed that the way to enrich itself was to export 
as much as it could without importing anything other than pre- 
cious metal in return. When the folly of this doctrine was 
realised, some argued that the ideal pattern would be unhindered 
tradeamong the nations of the world, with each country specialising 
in the production of those commodities for which it had the 
greatest natural advantage. While this principle was staunchly 
advocated by the British, its validity was challenged by other 
European countries who argued that a country starting out on 
industrialisation stood to gain by preventing imports and thus 
granting ‘protection’ to its infant industries against the fierce 
competition from countries which had an early start. Much of 
the industrialisation of the United States and some European 
countries was achieved under the protection of strong ‘tariff 
walls’. From the 18th century right into the 20th, European 
imperialist powers invested large amounts in their colonies—to 
develop the colonies as they claimed, or to exploit their resources 
as the erstwhile colonies now interpret the episode. If ‘aid’ 
can become, or can be interpreted as exploitation, and if trade 
can turn out to be tribute, it is easy to see why international econo- 
mic co-operation is a difficult issue. When cooperation is 
attempted between the strong and the weak, between those 
whose interests openly conflict, it becomes an even more difficult 
problem. 
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It is against this background that we must examine the empha- 
Sis on international cooperation and self-reliance for economic 
development. One of the international aspects of the develop- 
ment problem is the extreme disparities between the few rich 
and the many poor countries of the world. To givea few examples: 
the per captia income in the United States is over $3,000 whereas 
it is around $70 in India. Thirty-four per cent of the world’s 
population (in the affluent countries) account for 87.5 per cent 
of the world’s total income while 66 per cent (in the poor countries) 
of the population can claim only 12.5 per cent of the income. 
Most of the developed nations are industrial powers with modern 
and rapidly changing technologies; the poor countries, on the 
other hand, are mainly agricultural societies with backward tech- 
nologies. ‘I'he fact that most of the poor countries of the world 
were under the imperial domination of the richer countries til] 
the end of the Second World War, or even up to more recent 
times, makes the situation even more complex. 

When ‘development’ was understood as the bridging of 
the gap between the rich and the poor, or the achievement 
of higher levels of output and living standards by the latter, 
it almost naturally appeared that one of the quickest ways of 
realising this objective was for the richer nations to transfer 
some of their resources to the poorer ones. ‘Foreign aid’, 
therefore, became the key word in development discussions. 
Many factors combined to make it appear to be the sure remedy 
for the problems of ‘underdevelopment’. It satisfied the rich 
nations’ sense of charity and their eagerness to do something 
to mitigate the sins of the past. The power to confer favours 
became a significant aspect of the post-war game of winning 
friends and influencing people. The poor countries, in their 
turn, saw in external assistance an easy way out of the difficult 
probelm of raising resources for the implementation of their 
plans and policies. Countries like ours also used the ability 
to obtain aid from both sides in the cold war conflict as a successful 
instrument in the formulation of our foreign policy. 

This is not to suggest that the foreign aid programme in its 
entirety was conceived in sin. Two very weighty economic 
considerations undergirded the programme. ‘The first was 
the notion that the underdevelopment of the poor nations was 
largely, if not wholly, the result of insufficiency of investment. 
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This in turn, it was argued, was because these nations were too 
poor to save and invest. Resources coming from outside were 
the only means to help them out of this predicament, it was 
believed. Secondly, poor countries needed foreign aid to tide 
over their perennial balance of payments problem, their inability 
to finance their increasing imports (resulting from the need for 
machinery and various forms of capital equipment for develop- 
ment purposes) by their stagnant export .earnings. Obviously 
these two aspects are closely related. But the more visible of 
these is the latter. Foreign aid, therefore, came to be interpreted 
more and more in financial terms, to include not only the actual 
once-and-for-all transfers of resources from the rich to the poor 
nations (grants) but also, and mainly, loans paid in foreign 
currencies. ‘he latter would ease the poor countries’ foreign 
exchange problem now, but would impose on them the burdens 
of finding real resources and foreign exchange for the servicing 
and repayment of the loans in the future. The component of 
loans in foreign aid has been increasing of late as a percentage of 
total payments from the developed to the developing countries. 

The problems that this presents to the poor countries may 
be illustrated with reference to our own situation. We earn about 
$1.6 billion per year from exports, of which about $300 million 
is received in barter or in convertible currencies. (This means 
that such exports can be used to finance imports only from those 
countries to which we have sent our goods.) This leaves about 
1.5 billion in convertible foreign exchange. Debt service obliga- 
tions of all kinds are about $450 million, or close to a third of 
our convertible foreign exchange earnings. ‘This indicates 
only one aspect of the problems posed by ‘aid’. There are many 
others and some of these may be mentioned here. First of all 
there is the problem of ‘tied’ grants and loans. Aid-giving 
countries often insist that the aid amount could be utilised only 
for purchase in the country concerned. From their point of view 
this may beanecessary step to avoid a possible balance of payments 
problem. For instance, if Japan gives us a loan and allows us 
to spend it anywhere in the world, say in the United States, 
the demand for dollars in terms of yen will go up which can 
weaken the yen and pose a payments problem to Japan. But 
for the aid-receiving country tied credit may simply mean that it 
has to purchase goods in the aid-giving country at a price higher 
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than in the world market. A second type of problem is related 
to the effect of large-scale aid, particularly commodity aid, on 
prices. Again, as an example, large-scale import of wheat into 
India constituting aid may depress domestic price of wheat and > 
make wheat cultivation in the country not profitable, or it may 
mean that we do not import wheat or rice from a neighbouring 
country, whose economy consequently is affected adversely as a 
result of our receiving aid. A third problem is related to the 
receiving of foreign aid in the form of ‘know-how’ and technology. 
What we receive may be ill-suited for our conditions and con- 
sequently may retard, rather than promote, our development. 
These are but illustrations. But they show that foreign aid 
is not an unmixed blessing. These and similar problems also 
account for what is these days referred to as ‘aid weariness’, 
Aid-givers are weary because aid has not performed the miracles 
they expected to see in the poor countries; aid-receivers are also 
weary because aid is often irksome, demanding and unhelpful. 
Foreign aid for development which increased rapidly during 
the fifties has come down both in absolute amount and as a pro- 
portion of the national income of the aid-giving countries. Official 
development assistance flowing from the western countries reached 
a figure of 6.6 billion dollars in 1967, but came down to 6.4 billion 
dollars in 1968. (For comparison, in that year the same countries 
spent 35 billion dollars on liquor and 15 billion dollarson cigarettes). 
Lhe disappointments and frustrations with aid led to a greater 
emphasis on trade in the sixties. World trade is stil] very ‘colonial’ 
in its structure, with the rich nations trading largely in manu- 
factured industrial goods and the poor nations supplying agricul- 
tural commodities and raw materials. Almost 90 per cent of the 
export earnings of the poor countries derive from primary pro- 
ducts. Nearly half of these countries earn more than 50 per cent 
of their export receipts from a single primary commodity. As 
many as three-quarters of them earn more than 60 per cent from 
three primary products. These figures will suggest the type of 
problems that the poor countries have to face in their trade rela- 
tionships. ‘he most obvious of these is extreme instability: 
the prices of primary products such as rubber, coffee, cocoa show 
wide variations even during the course of an year. ‘T’o countries 
which depend upon these commodities for trade, such fluctuations 
imply great uncertainty regarding export earnings, as also major 
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fluctuations in their national incomes if export earnings constitute 
a major share in them. A second problem arises from the fact 
that the demand for these commodities seems to be declining be- 
cause the industrialised rich nations are coming to have manu- 
factured substitutes for the primary commodities (synthetic 
rubber is an example). Consequently the poor countries are 
coming to have a declining share in the total world exports: their 
share has fallen from over 30 per cent in 1950 to less than 20 per 
centin 1968. Associated with this is also the problem of deteriora- 
ting ‘terms of trade’, the poor countries having to sell more of 
their goods to purchase a given quantity of import goods from the 
rich countries. What is even worse is that many of the rich coun- 
tries attempt to protect their domestic agriculture by imposing 
very high import duties on primary commodities and by fixing 
quotas and through other measures. It is estimated for instance 
that the annual loss to poor countries resulting from agricultural 
protectionism in rich countries is over 2 billion dollars, i.e., equiva- 
lent to a third of what is received in the form of ‘aid’. The 
attempt of the poor countries to switch over into manufactured 
goods in their export trade also is thwarted by the protectionist 
policies of the rich countries. On _ goods like textile fabrics, 
leather and leather goods, wood products including furniture, 
bicycles, sports goods, electrical machinery, precision instruments 
etc., which the poor countries are increasingly manufacturing and 
attempting to export, rich countries such as the United States, 
United Kingdom, the Common Market countries and Japan 
impose import duties ranging between 15 and 100 per cent. 
(The average effective tariff rates on these commodities have been 
calculated as follows: United States 20 per cent; United Kingdom 
27.8 per cent; Common Market 18.6 per cent; Japan 29.5 per 
cent etc.) Attempts have been made in the past to liberalise 
trade relations but the institutional arrangements of world trade 
also are such that the poor countries do not derive much benefit 
from these efforts. ‘Io give just one example, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has been attempting 
for many years now to get trade restrictions removed on a recipro- 
cal basis among the member countries. Usually the bargainings 
and negotiations in GATT are among the rich nations (trade 
among rich nations account for over 60 per cent of world trade). 
But one of the principles of GATT is that member countries 
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should grant one another treatment at least as favourable as they 
grant any other country. It would then appear that if the rich 
countries would agree among themselves to reduce trade res- 
trictions on a reciprocal basis, even the poor countries who are 
members of GATT would stand to benefit. The fact, however, 
is that because the commodities in which the rich countries trade 
among themselves and the commodities in which the rich coun- 
tries trade with the poor countries are very different, the poor 
countries seldom, if ever, benefit by the activities of GATT. 
In fact the activities of GATT have led to liberalisation of trade 
among the rich nations while they still discriminate against 
goods from the poor countries. And rich countries are on the 
whole very rigid in their attitude towards trade liberalisations 
affecting the poor countries, although they have been quite 
willing to give their surpluses and left-overs as ‘aid’ to the poor 
nations. This is one reason why the poor countries are very 
suspicious of the motives of the rich nations in the matter of 
international cooperation for development. 

The poor countries have used the forum of UN CTAD 
(United Nations Conference on Trade and Development) to air 
these suspicions and to press for a more favourable trade pattern 
for themselves. Among the demands that they have put forward 
at the sessions of UNCTAD in Geneva in 1964 and in New Delhi 
in 1968, are preferential treatment for their goods in developed 
country markets, reduction in the burden of debt service, stabilisa- 
tion of prices, diversification of world trade and a complete re- 
examination of the entire structure of world trade. At the 
UNCTAD meeting in Geneva the rich nations stubbornly 
resisted all these demands, with the United States voting against 
most of the proposals put forward by the group of less developed 
countries. It led a western observer to remark: ‘The United 
States Delegation appeared to lack both an understanding of the 
basic needs of the less developed countries and any desire to gain 
one.... The U.S. became clearly identified as the least willing 
of the industrial countries to even consider a “new”? international 
division of labour which would permit the developing countries to 
industrialise.’ Neither did the Soviet Block fare any better. These 
countries also had nothing new to offer to the poor nations. 
The situation has been ably summarised by a western economist, 
whose views generally are very conservative. ‘The developed 
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countries prevent the people of the less developed countries from 
personal participation in their opulence through immigration 
and at the same time impede them from absentee participation 
in.it through international trade: in this set of circumstances, 
foreign aid on a massive scale appears less like generosity than 
like compensation for injury.’ 

UNCTAD II which met in New Delhi made some progress 
in accepting, for instance, a general preferential system without 
reciprocity or discrimination to permit the developing countries 
to play a continuous part in world trade. It insisted that condi- 
tions relating tothe international loansshould be eased and affirmed 
categorically, that ‘tied’ aid is notto berecommended. But it 
failed to achieve any concessions in the matter of tariff barriers, 
although the need for a global strategy for development was 
accepted in principle. 

More recently the Pearson Commission’s (a Commission 
appointed by the World Bank and headed by Lester Pearson 
of Canada) Report has called for some progressive measures in 
trade policy such as that ‘developed countries should eliminate, 
as soon as possible, excise and import duties on non-competing 
products of special interest to the developing countries’; that 
‘no new quantitative restrictions should be imposed on products 
of special interest to developing countries, and all existing quan- 
titative restrictions on these products should be abolished during 
the 1970’s as rapidly as possible’; and that ‘developed countries 
should establish a generalised non-reciprocal scheme of prefer- 
ences for manufactured and semi-manufactured goods produced 
by developing countries before the end of 1970.’ But even this 
has not gone much beyond the need to liberalise trade. 

If the fifties saw the emphasis on aid and the sixties were 
noted for the discussions about the role of trade in the process 
of development, the catch-word of the seventies, especially of 
the poor countries, is likely to be ‘self-reliance’. In a sense this 
is just an expression of the poor countries’ dissatisfaction with 
the aid-trade affair; at the deeper level it is an indication of the 
realisation that development must come from within, and that 
no foreign help will suffice to bring about the kind of transforma- 
tion that development calls for. In our own country self-reliance 
entered into the vocabulary of planning only after the sudden 
stopping of certain types of aid and the general uncertainty 
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regarding all aid which followed the Indo-Pakistan confrontation 
of 1965. It showed that planning of the kind we wanted to do 
was impossible when we were so reliant on resources that came 
from outside. When we were forced to postpone the Fourth 
Five Year Plan as a result of the uncertainties about the quantum 
and timing of foreign aid we started talking about ‘the need to 
take quick strides towards self-reliance’. ‘This is not meant to 
suggest that in the long run we must attempt to cut off all our 
economic relationships with other countries and produce ail 
our requirements within the country. In specific terms our ob- 
jective is to get rid of all foreign aid by the end of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan, that is to say, to be able to finance all our imports by 
the proceeds of our own exports. The immediate target is to 
reduce foreign aid net of debt charges and interest payments to 
about half by the end of the Fourth Plan compared to the current 
levels. It will of course call for a tremendous boost in our export 
trade. Hence ‘self-reliance’ throws us back into all the problems 
connected with trade that we have discussed earlier. 

The implications of the principle of self-reliance are even 
wider. In our context, for instance, it implies becoming self- 
sufficient in food, i.e., not having any net import of food commodi- 
ties at all. In turn this means bringing about major changes in 
our agricultural technology, in our land tenure system and our 
rural social set-up. Self-reliance will also call for changes in 
our industrial pattern to bring about greater import substitution. 
It will demand greater fiscal discipline to ensure that the cost of 
our manufactured products is not going up. In sum, self- 
reliance, taken seriously, will necessitate major changes in our 
entire development programme, including the giving up of the 
notion that what we are trying to do is to ‘catch up’ with the richer 
nations in terms of per capita income or rates of growth. We 
shall have to redefine the very concept of ‘development’. 

But, of course, we shall not be able to achieve all these without 
a global vision and a global pattern for the autonomy and inter- 
dependence of the nations of the world in the context of freedom 
and community. Self-reliance, therefore, is not and cannot be 
a retreat from international cooperation, but an attempt to evolve 
a pattern of international cooperation based on a new structuring 
of the world economy. 


NINE 


PLANNING AND PRICES 


When there occurs a sharp increase in the price level of 20 
to 25 per cent in one year it is but natural that there is a kind 
of crisis response to it—a frantic search for its causes and an 
equally frantic attempt to suggest some instant remedies. ‘There 
have been many exercises of this sort in the recent past. Spokes- 
men for the Government, for instance, have been insisting that 
the recent price rise is the result of unprecedented drought and 
of the increase in expenditure during the past couple of years 
for war and for refugee relief. And, of course, there are those 
who never miss an opportunity to remind the world that inflation 
is caused by an increase in money supply. Droughts and money 
supply do contribute to a rise in prices, but to treat these as 
the only or even the main causes of the present situation is too 
naive an approach to a vastly complex phenomenon. 


From an economist’s point of view prices are determined 
by the forces of supply and demand. These forces, however, 
are not mechanical and impersonal forces although this is the way 
most economists treat them. ‘The forces of supply and demand 
are but reflections of the distribution of economic power in the 
system. Hence prices are basically determined by the interplay 
of powerful economic interests which are often in a state of conflict, 
though perhaps not of open confrontation. The well-behaved 
supply and demand curves that economists are fond of presenting 
conceal these pulls and pressures which are the effective deter- 
minants of the price level and the price structure. From this 
point of view, planning—whatever may be the complexion of 
the plan—may be thought of as an attempt to alter the price 
structure by altering the economy’s power structure. This is a 
rather unusual interpretation of the planning process and of the 
price structure, and yet a moment of reflection will show that 
it is a legitimate interpretation. Planning which is total, for 
instance, is an attempt to bring the entire decision-making power 
in the economy under the control of the State. Under such 
planning the price structure will be a reflection of the State’s 
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decisions regarding the allocation of resources between consump- 
tion and accumulation, the inter-sectoral allocation of investment, 
the distinction between basic requirements and extras within 
consumption, etc. It may be noted that what happens under 
total planning is not that there is a rejection of prices and price 
relationships, but that the price structure becomes truly instru- 
mental, a tool to achieve the wider aims of planning. The 
extent to which the price structure can be manipulated by the 
planners will depend on the extent to which competing power 
groups are eliminated from the system. Planners in most coun- 
tries that have attempted total planning have realised that while 
all or most producer power groups can be eliminated, it is impossi- 
ble to eliminate fully the consumers’ decision-making power. 
This can turn out to be a real limitation on the ability of the 
planners to use the price structure the way they wish to. Even 
so planners under total planning have near-complete control 
over the price system. 

Partial planning of the kind we have been having in India, 
which recognises economic powers in the system other than the 
State, does not confer on the State powers similar to those under 
total planning. Planners under partial planning may also desire 
to have complete control over the price system, but this is not 
possible. Under these circumstances planners can make two 
kinds of errors as far as price policy is concerned. The first 
is not to work out an overall price strategy to serve the broader 
economic objectives of planning. The planners may feel that 
they only have to ensure that the price system does not get out 
of control and they may be convinced that ad hoc measures would 
achieve this objective. The second error that planners under 
partial planning can make is to pretend that they can have full 
control over the price system as under total planning. They 
may behave as though planning in itself is a repudiation of the 
price system and may attempt to override the price relationships. 
Either of these errors is sufficient to turn the price relationships 
in the economy against the intentions of the plans. In India 
planners have committed both the mistakes. The present 
price rise muddle is the reflection of the cumulative impact of 
these errors. 

On the eve of planning the Indian economy consisted of three 
main power groups: the State itself, a group of dominant producers 
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consisting of landlords and the major industrial producers, 
both domestic and foreign, and a salaried class in Government, 
private industry and other occupations. Numerically these 
power groups (the latter two, that is), constituted only a very 
negligible minority—a mere five to ten per cent of the population 
of the country. But they owned the bulk of the resources of the 
economy. Official estimates indicated that they owned close to 
60 per cent of land, almost an equal share of the wealth in the 
form of owner-occupied houses, and practically all of personal 
wealth in the form of shares.1_ The rest of the population, con- 
sisting mainly of landless agricultural labourers and small owner- 
producers in agriculture and other sectors of the economy, either 
didnot enterinto market operations, or were too weak economically 
to influence the market. The active agents of price determination 
were the power groups mentioned above, which together account- 
ed for the major shares of the resources, and consequently econo- 
mic power. 


The two main objectives of our plans have been to increase 
output and to ensure that a larger share of the output, in the long 
run at least, accrued to the poorer sections in the economy, those 
with little or no resources of their own. Some changes in the 
ownership pattern of resources (and hence an alteration in the 
power structure in the economy) were thus implicit in our 
plans. 


The First Five Year Plan did not attempt any major changes 
in the structure of the economy. It only attempted an increase 
in output, especially of agricultural output, and hence it was 
initially a plan which propitiated the producer power group. 
Since the State was also attempting to be a producer, some com- 
petition for resources with the producers could have taken place, 
but the liberal drawing down of the sterling balances augmented 
resources for the economy and gave the State the power to enter 
into economic activity in a large way without becoming a competi- 
tor to the producer group. Because of the nature of the First 
Plan and the special resource position during the period, the 
price problem that arose was a fall in the general price level and 
a steep decline in food prices. 


1 See the Report of the Committee on Distribution of Income and Levels 
of Living. , 
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The Second Five Year Plan, by contrast, postulated major 
changes in the power structure of the economy. The Plan 
envisaged a sharp stepping up of investment in the economy 
and a major shift in investment allocation favouring the State, 
following the policy decision to enlarge the public sector and make: 
it responsible for setting the pace of the economy. In this the 
State was posing a threat to the dominating position of the pro- 
ducer group, especially the industrial sector within it. But 
there was to be no open confrontation as the Plan’s production 
pattern in many areas directly favoured this group. The trial 
of strength was to take place in the economic sphere in terms of 
the ability to commandeer resources. The planners themselves 
preferred the trial of strength to be subtle and indirect as they 
thought that their weapon of deficit financing could not be matched 
by anything that the private sector might choose to use. The 
technique was to confer on the State the purchasing power it 
required to buy from the rest of the economy the resources it 
required to achieve the plan objective of increasing the relative 
strength of the public sector. Since deficit financing in effect 
accounted for over 25 per cent of the total proposed outlay of the 
Second Plan, it is clear that the planners had decided to use the: 
market and price mechanisms to bring about a definite change im 
the power alignment in the economy. 

One would have thought that this attempt to use the market 
to achieve such far-reaching changes in the economy would 
be accompanied by a well thought-out strategy to influence and 
shape the price structure. But the Second Plan document had 
disappointingly little to say about price policy, although it indicat- 
ed some of the price problems that might result from the Plan. 
The Plan document mentioned the need to balance the supply 
of commodities and the purchasing power that would be generated 
by the Plan and would be spent on the commodities. It also 
noted the need to have balance between the demand and supply 
of each important commodity and concluded that ‘the required 
balances may be achieved in part through adjustment in prices. 
and factor payments through budgetary policies and, if necessary,, 
through physical controls.’ 

The proposal to use prices, budgetary policies and physical 
controls to achieve the desired commodity balance in the economy 
is part of total planning which, as seen earlier, is made possible 
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only after other power groups in the economy have been eliminated, 
or at least substantially curbed. That these instruments of policy 
are likely to be resisted in a situation of partial planning did not 
occur to the planners at that time. Since the Mahalanobis 
model which formed the basis of the Second Plan was a simulated 
total planning model, it is possible that the planners relied upon 
the policy instruments of such a model. Emphasis on ‘internal’ 
consistency without reference to the ‘external’ reality of the 
situation has been the hallmark of planning in this country. 
In any case, the subsequent development of events has clearly 
‘shown that the Second Five Year Plan was an attempt to use the 
Market mechanism without a carefully worked-out price policy. 
The first kind of mistake was already committed. : 

The trial of strength between the State and the group of 
producers had its first price implication in the field of foreign. 
exchange. The competition between the two resulted in a 
sharp rise in the price of the limited foreign exchange resource 
and forced the State to take the first step in the second mistake 
of trying to use a system of controls and quotas to fight the market. 
Initially the State has the upper hand in this situation. How- 
ever, the policy of large-scale deficit spending in an attempt to 
use the market to commandeer resources began to undermine 
the position of the State. The initial impact of deficit spending 
‘was to increase the incomes of a section of the salaried groups 
and to increase the number of salary-earners in a rapidly ex- 
panding administrative machinery. The salary bill of the Central 
‘Government on civil administration and plan implementation 
alone increased by more than 100 per cent over the Second Plan 
period. This process also had its spill-over into the private 
sector—the emergence of a larger number of contractors and a 
tendency towards a sympathetic upward movement of wages 
and salaries in the economy as a whole. It may be recalled also 
that the creation of purchasing power in the economy through 
investment in heavy industries and through expenditures on 
social services was part of the strategy of the Second Plan. The 
sudden increase in the purchasing power of salary- and wage- 
earners had several consequences. In the first instance it led 
to an increase in the demand for food and other basic require- 
ments of life and reversed the tendency noted at the end of the 
First Plan for agricultural prices to go down and for the terms of 
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trade to move against agriculture. Secondly, the increase in 
incomes especially at the higher levels, initiated the demand 
for new consumption goods in the economy—radios, watches, 
scooters, refrigerators, motor cars and the like. In the eagerness 
to avert a foreign exchange crisis, the State had to encourage 
various forms of import substitution. The growing demand 
for manufactured goods combined with the encouragement to 
step up production at home considerably strengthened the group 
of industrial producers. All these contributed to the steady 
upward pressure on prices. Once an upward movement of 
prices became a ‘normal’ phenomenon, the competing groups 
were seen to be eager to protect their relative positions. ‘Thus 
raising of salaries to keep ahead of the rising prices became the 
accepted pattern. Similarly, the group of agricultural pro- 
ducers came to appreciate the tremendous advantages they could 
have when scarcity conditions prevailed. And the industrial 
producers found in the growing income of the upper income group 
their mainstay for a steady demand. In effect a united front 
was formed against the State with each partner realising that the 
best way to safeguard its position was to put more and more 
pressure on the State. The consequence was a 35 per cent 
increase in the general price level over the plan period, with food 
prices registering an increase of 38.6 per cent, industrial raw 
materials of 46.9 per cent and manufactures of 24.3 per cent. 

Noticing the total failure of its policies on the price front, 
the State’s response was to turn more and more to strong-arm 
tactics. The Third Plan rationalised the system of controls 
and administrative allocations initiated on an ad hoc basis during 
the Second Plan period. Controls and quotas have the built-in 
tendency to give rise to black markets. Black markets are an 
indication of economic scarcity as well as of the strength of 
competing groups to establish themselves against the power of the 
State. On both these counts the situation in the country was 
favourable to the establishment and steady expansion of a parallel 
market and a parallel economy thriving on and in opposition to the 
policies of the State. ‘This cancerous growth soon gave rise to its 
secondary symptoms as well; corruption and black money 
became endemic, further deteriorating the price situation. 

It is the dynamics of a system of this kind that is responsible 
for the more recent developments on the price front. Practically 
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all measures tried by the State to bring the situation under 
control have failed—and quite predictably. The Government 
has been attempting to curb the rise in demand through a series 
of indirect taxes on luxury commodity. But when the consumers 
are determined to have the commodity (i.e., where the income 
elasticity of demand is high and the price elasticity of demand is 
low) indirect taxes only serve in pulling up the prices. The 
beneficiaries here are the producer groups who get the orders 
anyway. ‘The rise in price resulting in this process later led to 
an increase in the emoluments of the salaried group in terms of 
increased dearness allowance, pay scale revisions etc. The net 
effect is a weakening of the State in relation to the other power 
groups which the State, of course, tries to curb through more 
and more administrative controls, and the vicious circle continues. 

If this is the case, advice to the Government to reduce its 
expenditure is of no avail and even the Government’s intentions 
to do so cannot in fact materialise. In order to maintain and 
advance its relative position v7s-d-vis the producer group it must 
continue to commandeer resources and it has chosen the market 
mechanism to achieve this objective. Hence as prices rise, 
Government expenditure must also rise. Further, the Govern- 
ment is finding it increasingly difficult to resist the strength of 
the salaried group and their determination to press for rising 
wages. ‘I'he rising prices, therefore, are an indication of the 
weakening of the relative power position of the State. The 
State is being forced to become a ‘soft state’ in effect. 

Where prices reflect the exercise of power through the ‘forces 
of supply and demand’ it is reasonable to expect that conditions 
of increase in demand (like war) will have a lesser impact on 
prices than conditions of supply deficiencies (like drought). 
Under conditions of war the State and the producer groups are 
in co-operation, the State becoming a rich customer and the 
producers extending to it the normal courtesies that professional 
ethics indicate. When there is scarcity the State asserts itself 
and the producers treat it as a threat to be resisted. The agricul- 
tural producers have also realised that scarcity conditions are the 
best opportunities for them to consolidate their position against 
other producers, to turn the terms of trade in their favour, that 
is. If, under such circumstances, the State tries to destroy the 
root of their existence by nationalising wholesale trade in grain, 
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they certainly know how to retaliate! This explains why a mere 
5 per cent fall in the production of food grains in 1972-73 has 
led to a 25 per cent increase in prices. Another reason for the 
shooting up of prices during a period of supply deficiency is that 
black money which usually goes after assets is turned on to com- 
modities when there is a threat of scarcity. 


These forces at work in the system have already paid dividends 
to the more affluent sections in the economy. The top 10 per 
cent in the economy (consisting mainly of the richer producers, 
traders, contractors, professionals etc.) have not only become richer 
in an absolute sense, but they have also considerably improved 
their relative position. The poorer half in the country (the 
marginal farmers, the landless agricultural workers, low-level 
salaried people and those who eke out a living through various 
forms of self-employment) are still on the verge of subsistence 
and their relative position today is worse than what it was two 
decades ago. This is what the economic policies of the past, 
meant to improve the lot of the ‘small man’, have finally achieved. 
And a weak State makes loud noises about its determination to 
protect the weak and to provide them a ‘richer and more varied 
life’. | 

As long as this situation continues there is no easy solution 
to the problem of inflation. The analysis shows also that in our 
context there can be no effective price policy without an effective 
incomes policy and no effective incomes policy without a clear 
resources ownership policy. The fact of the matter is that what 
the State has accepted as its overall policy objective—to ensure 
that everybody in this land, including the more than 250 million 
people who today live in abject poverty, has at least the minimum 
requirements for tolerable living—in our situation can be achieved 
only through non-market operations. But the State has been 
trying to reach this goal by manipulating the market. Till this 
contradiction is resolved, poverty and inflation will continue to be 
our lot, because they are related aspects of the same phenomenon, 
the attempt of the few to grow richer at the expense of the many. 
[Inflation is the technique and mass poverty the result of the success 
that has been achieved. 


TEN 
MYRDAL’S ASIAN DRAMA 


I 


Gunnar Myrdal’s three-volume study of the problems of 
economic development in South Asian countries is an important 
book. In terms of its length and coverage, as also in terms of the 
author’s broad comprehension of his field of study, his penetrating 
insight and the method he has devised to analyse a major human 
problem of our times, it puts forward a claim to be regarded 
as a modern epic. The subtitle of the work ‘An Inquiry into 
the Poverty of Nations’ is deliberately chosen to convey this 
claim. If this aspect of the book is not constantly kept in mind 
it is possible to get lost in the details of the analysis and to miss the 
major theme of the book and its attempt to be a total unfolding 
of the Asian drama. 


Since the three volumes cover a wide variety of problems it 
may not be superfluous to point out that the main theme that 
Myrdal sets out to analyse is poverty—material poverty to be 
more specific—and so the work must be treated as primarily a 
treatise in economics. But, of course, there has to be a major 
qualification to this statement. Myrdal’s work is not limited 
to ‘purely’ economic problems. He writes with the firm con- 
viction that economic problems cannot be studied in isolation 
but only in their demographic, social and political setting. And 
his attempt is to throw light on the sociological, cultural and 
geographical factors which are (according to him) largely res- 
ponsible for the poverty of nations, at least the nations in South 
Asia. His criticism of the ‘modern (economic) approach’ to 
the problem of poverty or under-development is that it abstracts 
from all these basic issues and concentrates on a few ‘economic’ 
entities such as capital and savings. A major part of the work is a 
repetitive criticism of such a limited and consequently misleading 
analysis of the problem of poverty. Myrdal describes his own 
approach as ‘out-and-out institutional’. ‘The central idea in the 
institutional approach’, he points out in the Preface, ‘is that 
history and politics, theories and ideologies, economic structure 
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and levels, social stratification, agriculture and industry,, 
population developments, health and education, and so on must 
be studied not in isolation but in their mutual relationship’ (p. x). 


But Myrdal would not agree that he is a mere institutionalist. 
For one thing he traces the ancestry of the institutional approach 
back to the classical school, to Karl Marx and to Adam Smith. 
‘It is not altogether a pretentious metaphor’, he says, ‘when I 
describe my endeavour to apply an institutional approach in this 
study as an attempt to analyse the development problems in 
South Asia in the manner that Adam Smith studied England’s 
development problems two hundred years ago. Smith, of course, 
never dealt with economic problems purely as “‘economic’’’ (p. x).. 
Myrdal is equally anxious to show that his institutional approach 
is not an anti-theoretical approach. On the contrary, he insists. 
that what he is attempting is a highly theoretical method. He is 
not satisfied with an institutional critique of the modern approach 
to development problems. His attempt is to establish a more 
general theory of development applicable to South Asia. The 
meaning of ‘theory’ in this context is made explicit. ‘From a 
scientific point of view a more essential function of studies follow- 
ing a generalizing approach is to provide a logically correlated 
system of questions to be answered by further detailed research, 
a ‘‘theory”’ in other words’ (p. viii). Also, ‘What I have reached 
for in this book, beyond mere criticism, is a tentative theory, one 
that co-ordinates in a systematic manner a general conception of 
what is happening in, the region of South Asia... . ‘“Theory’’ 
in this context means nothing more than a logically correlated 
system of questions addressed to the material’ (p. xii). 


The main features of this ‘institutional theory’ are given in 
Appendix 2 in Vol. III. The procedure has been to set up a 
‘social system’ consisting of conditions that are usually 
interrelated in that a change in one will cause a change in the 
others. The conditions are classified into six broad categories: 


Output and incomes. 
Conditions of production. 
Levels of living. 

Attitudes towards life and work.. 
Institutions. 

Policies. 


Srey eS 
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It is necessary to clarify the meaning of ‘social’ in this context. 
It does not connote the wide frame of society of which the economy 
is but a part or a sub-system. The system is ‘social’ mainly in 
the sense that the conditions are primarily non-physical. To 
complete the system it would be necessary to bring into it the 
‘physical conditions as well—climate, natural resources etc. 
Myrdal leaves them out not because he thinks they are not im- 
portant (in fact he attaches a great deal of importance to climate 
as a determining factor in economic activity) but because physical 
conditions are more or less ‘fixed’, whereas the social conditions 
are causally interrelated and hence can be altered (p. 1865). The 
term ‘social’, therefore, is meant to convey that the system that 
is set up excludes physical conditions, rather than to suggest that 
it zncludes ‘non-economic’ conditions as well. 

This clarification is necessary because at this level Myrdal’s 
argument is not that the economic conditions must be supplement- 
ed by social conditions as well, but that the concept of the 
“economy” includes within it conditions (4) and (5), i.e., ‘values’ 
and ‘institutions’. Myrdal contends that the modern economic 
approach can claim to have a universally applicable analytical 
apparatus only because it ignores these two crucial conditions of 
the economy. And the crux of his argument is that since conditions 
(4) and (5) are very different in South Asia compared to the West, 
western economic concepts, theories and analytical techniques are 
irrelevant in the Asian context. 

Myrdal is right when he points out that the ‘modern approach’ 
to development problems confines itself to the first three condi- 
tions, very often only to the first two. This is an area where the 
attitudes of western liberalism and Marxism coincide. Liberal 
economists of the West (and Asian economists trained in that 
tradition) find the limited economic theories of the West ‘a con- 
venient escape from the fact that attempts to change attitudes 
and institutions in South Asia ordinarily meet with strong oppo- 
sition from vested interests and with other obstacles and inhibi- 
tions’ (p. 1942). At best they tend to believe that analysis can 
be safely concentrated on the interaction of the conditions in | 
categories (1) to (3) and that, when necessary, policy measures 
could be devised to deal with obstacles which may arise from 
conditions (4) and (5). The Marxist approach again tends to 
be limited to the first three conditions because of the hypothesis 
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that the whole culture [in this context conditions (4) and (5) | is 
a superstructure erected on the ‘modes of production’ and thus 
simply a function of the ‘economic’ conditions. Myrdal repudiates 
both these approaches to a ‘social system’. The liberal point of 
view is not valid because conditions of a social system of inter- 
relationship cannot be isolated. The Marxist point of view 
again is not valid because it implies that the nature of causal 
relationships is only from the ‘economic’ to the ‘cultural’ whereas 
a social system is one of mutual causations. 

In view of Myrdal’s criticism of the liberal and Marxist 
approaches to the understanding of the poverty of nations the 
criterion for evaluating his own approach must be whether it 
succeeds in treating the social system in terms of ail the interrela- 
tionships and whether such a treatment leads to a better under- 
standing of the problems of poverty. Before we move on to 
such an evaluation it is necessary to see what Myrdal’s conditions 
(4) and (5) are. 

The terms ‘value’ and ‘value premises’ are Myrdal’s favourites. 
In the preface, the prologue, the text and the many appendices 
he misses no opportunity to say something about them. It is 
not possible, neither is it necessary, to review all these pronounce- 
ments. Of immediate relevance for our purpose are two related 
questions that Myrdal raises. The first is whether there is a set 
of ‘Asian values’ which is fundamentally different from, say, 
“Western values’. Myrdal goes into this question at some length 
and dismisses as unrealistic certain Stereotypes about ‘Asian 
values’. ‘These include statements such as people in Asia are 
more spiritual and less materialistic than westerners, that they are 
other-worldly and selfless, that they suffer poverty with equani- 
mity and even see positive virtues in it (p. 96). So Myrdal does 
not believe that the Orient is a mysterious world. But he finds that 
certain special Asian characteristics are revealed in the attitudes 
of the people of the area towards life and work. These are their 
survival-mindedness; their unresponsiveness to opportunities 
for betterment; their scorn of manual labour; their unwillingness 
to work for others (p. 122); their low levels of work discipline, 
punctuality, and orderliness; superstitious beliefs and irrational 
outlook; lack of alertness, adaptability, ambition, and general 
readiness for change and experiment; submissiveness to authority 
and exploitation; low aptitude for co-operation; low standards of 
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personal hygiene; and so on (p. 1862). Myrdal believes that it is 
a misplaced sense of diplomacy of research which has made other 
scholars on Asian problems reluctant to recognise these problems 
and to mention them explicitly in their studies. The second 
question that Myrdal raises in this connection is whether these 
traits are peculiarly South Asian or whether they are primarily 
a function of South Asian poverty and low levels of living including 
poor educational facilities. (Myrdal’s attitude towards this prob- 
lem is critically examined in Section III.) 


Myrdal also has a list of South Asian institutions—‘a land 
tenure system detrimental to agricultural advance; undeveloped 
institutions for enterprise, employment, trade and credit; defici- 
encies of national consolidation; imperfections in the authority 
of government agencies; instability and low effectiveness in 
national politics; low standards of efficiency and integrity in 
public administration; ineffective organs for provincial and local 
self-government; and a weak infrastructure of voluntary organi- 
sations’ (p. 1863). There are also frequent references to caste 
and occasional references to the joint or extended family system. 
The main thesis is that ‘all these institutional deficiencies are 
closely interrelated. So are attitudes and institutions; attitudes 
generally support the institutions and at the same time are sup- 
ported by them’ (p. 1863). Myrdal’s attempt is to trace the 
nature of these interrelationships (among all conditions of the 
social system) and thereby arrive at a broad understanding of the 
problem of poverty. 


What measure of success does Myrdal achieve in the use of 
this technique? I believe that the record of his performance is 
very uneven. There are instances where Myrdal is very com- 
petent with his technique; other instances where he largely 
ignores or forgets his technique; and still others where he is not 
sure how the technique is to be used. The best example of the 
first kind is the treatment of the problems of labour utilisation, 
especially the examination of the concepts of ‘unemployment’ 
and ‘underemployment’ which have played a central role in the 
study of the development problems of the so-called ‘over- 
populated underdeveloped economies’ such as India and other 
South Asian countries. In the ‘modern approach’ the problem 
of such economies was shown to be the scarcity of capital and/or 
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land resulting in low average and marginal productivities of 
labour. ‘The marginal productivity of labour in such cases was 
believed to be zero or even negative. Based on such an analysis 
many western economists believed—and some continue to believe 
—that the central problem in these over-populated under- 
developed economies was to solve the prevailing unemployment 
and ‘disguised underemployment’. Myrdal cites statistics to 
prove that the land-man ratio in the countries of South Asia 
may be low, but certainly not as low as in some present-day 
advanced economies in the West or in Japan. This is used to 
argue that the approach to the problems of these economies in 
terms of levels of income and factor combinations in the production 
function (conditions 1 and 2) is inadequate and that the concepts 
of unemployment and underemployment which are related only 
to the ‘economic’ conditions are irrelevant in the South Asian 
context. The main point that Myrdal tries to bring out is that 
the unemployment-underemployment analysis assumes (2) that 
labour input can be discussed primarily as a quantity with little 
specific attention to a qualitative dimension, i.e., labour efficiency ; 
(7) that a low aggregated input of labour, i.e., idleness, can be 
treated as ‘involuntary’; and (ii2) that, therefore, idle labour re- 
presented by unemployment and underemployment constitutes 
a readily available labour supply in the sense that the provision 
of work opportunities is the main condition necessary for the 
elimination of idleness. As against these, says Myrdal, ‘South 
Asian societies have not experienced the processes of economic 
advance and standardisation, integration and rationalisation that 
have made these assumptions useful in the West as starting points 
in aggregate economic analysis’ (p. 997), and that ‘the bulk of the 
labour force (in South Asian countries) is embedded in a climatic, 
social, cultural and institutional matrix that not only tends to 
perpetuate present low levels of labour utilisation, but also resists 
rapid and immediate adaptation to novel and unfamiliar ways of 
living and working’ (p. 999). Myrdal then points out that the 
level of actual labour utilisation is the product of the following 
ratios: 


(1) participation i.e., working members/labour force; 
(iz) duration 1.e., man-hours/working members; 
(2) labour efficiency i.e., output/man-hours, 
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The modern approach is almost exclusively preoccupied 
with the first of these ratios in the examination of the problem 
of labour utilization. In the South Asian context the second 
ratio assumes considerable significance because of the predomin- 
ance of self-employment (arising from conditions 4 and 5). The 
third ratio also is significant because of the direct influence of the 
level of living (condition 3) on productivity. Myrdal thus shows 
that an understanding of the social system is necessary to have a 
realistic appreciation of the problem of labour utilisation. This 
finding has major analytical and policy implications. At the 
analytical level it means that the western notion of ‘full employ- 
ment and of a single ceiling to output must be called into question’ 
(p. 1926). And in terms of policy, it means that the typical 
situation in South Asian countries may be a substantial under- 
utilization of both capital and labour side by side with shortages 
and bottlenecks (p. 1927), and that consequently the fuller utilisa- 
tion of all resources may depend on deliberate policy measures. 

At the formal level the analysis of labour utilisation represents 
a good example of the successful application of Myrdal’s technique. 
In contrast, consider Myrdal’s treatment of corruption (Ch. 20). 
Scattered throughout the chapter are attempts to show the inter- 
relationship of the different conditions of the social system in the 
understanding of corruption. For instance, it is pointed out that 
where markets are not perfect, ‘connections’ are important to get 
things done and that this forms a basis for corruption. Similarly, 
itis pointed out that in pre-colonial days officials had to collect 
their remunerations themselves, and that this old institutional 
pattern has left behind a history of corruption. But the most 
pointed statement that Myrdal makes about corruption is that 
‘while it is, on the one hand, exceedingly difficult in South Asia 
to introduce profit motives and market behaviour into the sector 
of social life where they operate in the West—that is, the economic 
sphere—it is, on the other hand, difficult to eliminate motivations 
of private gain from the sector where they have been suppressed 
in the West—the sphere of public responsibility and power. In 
South Asia those vested with official authority and power very 
often exploit their position in order to make a gain for themselves, 
their family or social group’ (p. 948). ‘This may or may not be 
so. The point at issue is not the substantive validity of the asser- 
tion. Myrdal seems to have forgotten his analytical apparatus 
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almost completely and is simply asserting that when South 
Asians can make easy gains they do so, which goes against the 
other assertion that they are irresponsive to opportunities for 
betterment, and are essentially survival-minded. In his eagerness 
to prove that ‘corruption (in South Asia) is unquestionably much 
higher thanin the western developed countries or inthe communist 
countries’ (p. 942), Myrdal inadvertently lets go his scientific 
analysis and comes up with his personal convictions about the 
situation. 

The third case that I would like to mention is a better example 
of Myrdal’s personal convictions coming into conflict with his 
analytical technique, leaving it difficult for him to decide whether 
he should hold on to his @ priori convictions or yield to the findings 
of his analysis. This is seen in his treatment of crafts and small- 
scale industry (Ch. 25). The first part of the chapter is a state- 
ment of the traditionalist ideologies which often form the basis 
for the support for crafts and small-scale industries in South 
Asian countries. Specially featured are the desire to promote 
local self-sufficiency, the built-in bias against machinery and 
change of any kind, and attachment to ‘simple’ life, opposition 
to urbanization, desire for the perpetuation of self-employment 
etc. These, it will be noticed, are part of the Asian attitudes 
towards life and work which Myrdal holds to be not compatible 
with ‘modernization’ ideal. But the subsequent analysis of the 
economic aspects of crafts and small-scale industries leads Myrdal 
to the conclusion that crafts and small industries existing primarily 
because of the traditionalist ideologies are not only necessary evils, 
but are eminently rational as well! Myrdal’s analysis, in fact, 
leads him to say that it is unrealistic to view the problems of the 
workers in cottage industry as transitional. He is led to say also 
that ‘underdeveloped countries of South Asia will have two 
distinct economic sectors, a small, but growing, fully modernised 
sector of large-scale and small-scale manufacturing enterprises 
and a vastly larger sector that will use labour-intensive techniques 
not too different from the traditional ones and continue to give 
work to most of the rapidly increasing labour force. And as 
the modernised sector will economise on labour and will not 
create much employment for a long time to come, while the labour 
force will grow until the end of the century, this pattern cannot 
be a merely transitional one; it will have to be accepted as the 
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pattern that will prevail for many decades’ (p. 1239). If this 
is the problem of poverty in South Asian countries, how then can 
Myrdal frequently repeat that Asian attitudes and institutions 
and the inane policies of the ‘soft states’ are responsible 
for the stagnation of these countries? And is not Myrdal 
tacitly admitting also that many of the so-called Asian 
attitudes may be the result of dire poverty? It is interesting to 
note also that Myrdal closes the chapter with the statement: 
“There was an essential element of rationality in Gandhi’s social 
and economic gospel, and the programmes for promoting cottage 
industry as they have evolved in the post-war era have come more 
and more to represent purposeful and realistic planning for 
development’ (p. 1240). Myrdal does not ask whether it is possi- 
ble to promote cottage industries without also promoting self- 
employment which he considers to be a perverse Asian attitude 
retarding development! 

A further instance of this kind is the elaborate study of the 
comparative levels of labour utilisation in farm operations in 
West Bengal and Central Thailand. After establishing with the 
evidence of available statistics that the component of hired labour 
in West Bengal farms is considerably larger than in Central Thai- 
land, Myrdal first offers an explanation of it in terms of attitudes 
and institutions. ‘It is unbecoming for a Hindu woman outside 
the lowest castes to perform field work in West Bengal. More- 
over it is socially degrading, in varying degree, for a man to per- 
form manual labour, not only for wages but even on his own farm. 
A high-caste farmer in Bengal, if he can possibly afford to do so, 
will limit his role to that of supervision, even when his farm is a 
tiny one of a few hectares or less. Large numbers of farmers 
belonging to the cultivating castes follow his example and hire 
farm servants or casual labourers to do most of the work while 
they themselves put in much shorter hours than do farmers in 
Thailand’ (p. 1088). However, on the very next page Myrdal 
has what may be called a ‘purely economic’ explanation for the 
same phenomenon. “The very low work participation of the 
Bengal farm families is not typical for other and less densely 
settled parts of India. Some of the farm studies conducted in 
other parts of India show members of farm families working more 
hours per year than do those in Thailand. On the other hand, 
the liberal use of hired labour, even on fairly small farms, is found 
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also in other farm studies. This feature of Indian agriculture 
is clearly demonstrated by the existence of a large army of 
agricultural workers drawn mainly from the landless class’ (p. 1089, 
emphasis added). The point to note is not Myrdal’s ambivalance 
about the two alternative explanations, but that ‘the social system’ 
of mutual interactions seems to divide itself into two and explana- 
tions come to be offered either in terms of the first three conditions 
(representing ‘purely economic’ factors) alone or solely in terms 
of the next two conditions (representing ‘cultural’ factors). 
The disintegration of ‘the social system’ which is Myrdal’s chief 
analytical device is a very important factor in understanding his 
attitude towards and treatment of the problems of development. 


i 


To turn now to Myrdal’s concepts of poverty and development, 
let me once again press into service ‘the social system’. In its 
‘natural’ state (Myrdal does not use this expression, but there 
does not seem to be any harm in putting it this way) the system 
consists of the first five conditions, the sixth (policies) being mainly 
concerned with changes in the system. Myrdal uses the five 
conditions and the concepts of circular causation and cumulative 
change to discuss the problems of poverty and development. 
The concept of circular causation refers to the internal forces 
(i.e., the specific values of the co-efficients of inter-relationship 
among the conditions) which keeps the system in balance, or in 
‘equilibrium’ to use the more familiar expression. Because of 
the interrelationships among the conditions and on the assumption 
(which Myrdal makes) that these relationships are uni-directional, 
the system can also be shown to have the property of cumulative 
causation. Myrdal explains it as follows: ‘If initially the system 
‘was in balance, the circular interdependence of the conditions 
in the social system would thus give rise to a cumulative process 
of change of that entire system, proceeding in the same direction 
as the primary change and affecting most or all conditions in the 
system. If, as is more probable, the system is not in balance but 
already changing in one direction or another, and if there is not 
one primary change but a number of simultaneous changes, the 
causal inter-dependence within the system would also make this 
more complex process cumulative’ (p. 1870). If this is the case, 
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the system is dynamically unstable, and in fact quite explosive. 
Change, once started, will feed on itself, reinforce the conditions, 
strengthen the interrelationships and will keep going. 

It is this unstable system that Myrdal uses to discuss the 
problems of poverty and development. The system in balance 
at a low level is an indication of poverty or underdevelopment, 
and development is defined as the upward movement of the 
entire system (p. 1867). Here again Myrdal’s contention is that 
the modern approach measures development solely in terms of the 
first three conditions, but that a realistic approach to development 
must include upward movements of the other two conditions as 
well. This is not only because an upward movement of these 
conditions is desirable in itself (the conditions have an ‘inde- 
pendent’ value) but because such an upward movement is necessary 
for the upward movement of the other conditions also (they 
have an ‘instrumental’ value too). Disciplined work habits and 
honest administration are desirable for their own sakes, but they 
are necessary also to lead to a rise in income and levels of living. 
Myrdal pushes the argument further when he examines the forces 
and factors that keep the inherently unstable social system in a 
low level of balance. Among these factors he includes lags in 
responses to initial changes and absence of secondary changes 
in some instances. But the main forces responsible for low-level 
equilibrium, according to Myrdal, are attitudes and institutions. 
To quote: ‘certainly the main resistance to change in the social 
system stems from attitudes and institutions (categories 4 and ays 
They are part of an inherited culture and are not easily or rapidly 
moved in either direction. It will take time and endeavour for 
people to acquire discipline and habits of punctuality and co- 
operation, to want to improve their lot, to overcome their con- 
tempt for manual work, to become ready to experiment, and to 
take risks and accept change. And it will take time for the 
rigidities of an inegalitarian social stratification that supports 
these attitudes to begin to wear down in response to higher income 
levels, to more and better facilities for education, and to greater 
mobility, engendered by economic development. Existing com- 
munity institutions, like the attitudes that are fostered within 
them, and at the same time uphold them, are part of the wider 
cultural setting, and the results of gradual advances in these 
other respects may be insignificant for a long time. Even in 
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the very long run, attitudes and community institutions may stay 
much the same in spite of all efforts to raise educational levels, 
if the inegalitarian social stratification remains rigid and the 
national community remains a soft state’ (p. 1873). The long 
exercises in methodology, the sophisticated treatments of social 
systems, and over 2000 pages of arguments, analysis and theorising 
are all meant to tell South Asians that their poverty is the result 
of their culture. 

This is the message, pure and simple. But Myrdal insists 
on complicating it by showing it to be part of his institutional 
theory about society. For instance, by making attitudes and 
institutions a part of an inter-related social system he imposes 
upon himself the task of demonstrating that they are already 
related to the other conditions in the system—the ‘economic’ 
conditions. In one place he is quite explicit about it: ‘A moralistic 
attitude towards the conditions in our fourth and fifth categories 
—attitude towards life and work and community institutions— 
has no place in an analysis such as this, concerned with causal 
relationships, For its major assumption . . . is mutual dependence 
through circular causation; this is also the main methodological 
hypothesis for the whole study. The deficiencies in attitudes and 
institutions are viewed as being caused by each other and by the 
deficiencies in (1) productivity and income, (2) conditions of 
production, and (3) levels of living; these in turn have resulted, 
in part, from the inherited framework of (4) attitudes and (5) 
institutions. Our analysis assumes that the people in_ these 
countries are not by nature different from those who have had 
a more fortunate economic fate; their circumstances are simply 
the result of different conditions of living and working both now 
and in the past’ (p. 1866). If Myrdal really believes this to be 
the case he should have very little quarrel with the Marxian 
hypothesis that culture is a superstructure erected on the ‘econo- 
mic’ conditions, and with the modernist’s contention that a change 
in the first three conditions will change the other two as well. 
But elsewhere Myrdal is not quite sure about his own position 
in this regard. ‘This is seen in his ambivalent treatment of the 
relationship between South Asian religious and value systems. 
There is an examination of the Hindu taboo on cow slaughter 
and similar valuations of a specific type which may be seen to be 
against ‘modernisation’, but Myrdal is eager to say that religions 
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and religious beliefs must be examined at a ‘higher’ level, and 
that ‘the basic doctrines of the old religions in the region— 
Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism—are not necessarily inimical to 
modernisation’ (p. 78). As against this rather hedged statement 
there is the unambiguous assertion that ‘Hinduism is unique 
among the great religions in having no central core of egalitarian 
doctrine that asserts the fundamental equality of all human beings’ 
(p. 80). Subsequently there is also the statement: ‘Religion 
should be studied for what it really is: a ritualised and stratified 
complex of highly emotional beliefs and valuations that give the 
sanction of sacredness, taboos and immutability to inherited 
institutional arrangements, modes of living and _ attitudes. 
‘Understood in this realistic and comprehensive sense, religion 
usually acts as a tremendous force for social inertia. The writer 
Knows of no instance in present-day South Asia where religion 
has induced social change. Least of all does it foster realisation of 
the modernisation ideals—though, of course, appeals to religious 
principles on the “‘higher’’ level can be used for, as well as against, 
those ideals.... From a planning point of view, this inertia 
related to religion, like other obstacles, must be overcome by 
policies for inducing changes’ (p. 103). These passages about 
religion and the treatment of caste in the book certainly convey 
Myrdal’s belief that categories (4) and (5) of the ‘social system’ are 
indigenous and what stands against development are these 
indigenous forces. 

That in Myrdal’s thinking (though not consistently in his 
analytical scheme) indigenous culture is the main cause of South 
Asian poverty and underdevelopment can be seen further from 
his treatment of the ‘modernisation ideal’ which he sets forth as 
the explicit value premise of his study. The modernisation 
ideal as developed in Chapter 2 is a much broader concept than 
development as such. In it are included ‘rationality’, rise of 
productivity and levels of living through planned economic deve- 
lopment, social and economic equalisation, improved institutions 
and attitudes, national consolidation and independence, political 
and social democracy etc. Myrdal conceives of the modernisation 
ideals also as a_ logically coherent system (p. 71) and says that 
(like the ‘social system’ itself) they are mutually reinforcing (p. 57). 
‘The point of emphasis, however, is that ‘The modernisation 
ideals are all, in a sense, alien to the region, since they stem from 
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foreign influences’ (p. 73). Not only are they alien, but they are 
the very opposite of indigenous ideals or valuations. Myrdal 
is quite explicit about it. He says: ‘They (modernisation ideals) 
have come to be indigenous in the sense that they have been 
adopted and shaped by the intellectual elite, who, in turn, have 
endeavoured to diffuse them throughout the population. The 
other valuations, held by the mass of people and in large part 
also by the intellectual elite, are mainly “traditional”; they are 
part of an inherited culture long identified with a stagnating 
society. Related to this is another distinction. While the 
modernisation ideals, both individually and as a system of 
valuations, are dynamic and interventionist, requiring changes 
through public policy, all the traditional valuations, including 
those on the most intellectualised level, are static’ (p. 73). 
Myrdal attempts to be consistent with his interpretation of 
the causes of Asian poverty and stagnation. For instance, he 
insists that in most of the South Asian regions there is not even 
a desire to change. ‘The masses continue to be survival-minded, 
and the so-called revolution of rising expectations is a myth 
reflecting only ‘the western observer’s and the indigenous intel- 
lectual’s feeling of how he would react if he had to live in the 
dire poverty of the masses, and his bad conscience when con- 
fronted by this extreme inequality’ (p. 115). He insists that 
change can come only if there is a complete break with the past 
and he highlights the crucial role of policies to induce change— 
not simply gradual and steady, but radical and abrupt—as seen 
in one of his passionate exhortations towards the end of the book: 
“The prospects of breaking down the barriers to development 
in the South Asian countries would be quite different if .... the 
government were really determined to change the prevailing 
attitudes and institutions and had the courage to take the necessary 
steps and accept their consequences. ‘These would include the 
effective abolition of caste, prescribed by the Constitution, and 
measures, accepted in principle, that would increase mobility and 
equality, such as effective land reform and tenancy legislation; 
a rational policy for husbandry, even if it required the killing 
of many half-starved cows; eradication of corruption at all levels; 
enforcement of tax laws; effective taxation on income from land; 
a forceful attack on the problem of the ‘educated unemployed’ 
and their refusal to do manual work—in general, enactment and 
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enforcement, not only of fiscal, but also of all other obligations 
on people that are required for development’ (pp. 1909-10). 

All these are certainly necessary. But how? One searches 
in the 2000 pages of scientific analysis for some clues which will 
show how these are to be achieved. There are none. Reference 
has already been made to the analysis of crafts and small in- 
dustries where Myrdal has nothing new to offer. The same is 
also true about his treatment of raising agricultural productivity. 
On land reforms Myrdal puts forward a ‘radical’ policy measure, 
which, however, he admits, cannot be implemented, leading him 
to conclude: ‘As neither the political will nor the adminis- 
trative resources for a radical, or for that matter any fairly 
effective land reform are present, it may be preferable to make a 
deliberate policy choice in favour of capitalist farming by allowing 
and encouraging the progressive cultivator to reap the full 
rewards of his enterprise and labour, while approaching the 
fundamental issues of equality and institutional reform from a 
different angle and by different policy means’ (p. 1380). 

In sum, while radical policy measures are required in the 
South Asian context to bring about change, the social structure, 
cultural and religious attitudes of the people and their institutions 
make it impossible to have radical policies. Revolution is 
necessary; but revolution will not come and cannot be brought 
about! This is Myrdal’s Asian Dilemma. 

But the dilemma is Myrdal’s own doing: it is inherent in the 
very nature of his analysis. He presents an account of South 
Asian reality as he sees it, inherently static and stagnant: he also 
presents a picture of a modernised society, all of whose attributes 
are alien to the South Asian situation. Hence it is impossible to 
show how the South Asian situation can change, except to plead, 
preach and exhort that it has to change, and to convey the pessi- 
mistic mood that nothing is likely to happen. 

If only Myrdal had been a little more objective in the inter- 
pretation of the evidence that he has marshalled, it would have 
been obvious that the situation is not really that hopeless. Let 
me cite a few instances. Not many pages after the treatment 
of the ‘holy cow’ Myrdal concedes that there may be an element 
of rationality in traditional practices and even in taboos! 'Thus 
‘the ritual washing of the body observed by some castes in India 
and by other groups in South Asian countries can certainly be a 
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health-protecting custom. Jt can also be a basis for attempting 
to educate people to more hygienic habits. Likewise, the 
vegetarian diet, observed by many in the higher and middle castes 
in India, particularly in the South, and increasingly by some 
lower castes, has a justification in terms of planning in a country 
as poor as India where climate makes the preservation of animal 
food so difficult and where vegetable crops can be grown that 
are high in protein and vitamins and cheaper than animal food’ 
(p. 110, emphasis added). After granting that there may be an 
element of economic rationality about vegetarianism and pointing 
out that even the concept of ritual cleaning can form the basis 
for rational and modern health education, Myrdal still insists 
that there is no element of rationality in the traditional customs 
and institutions of South Asia. Similarly, although there are 
several instances which show that ‘South Asian peasants under 
favourable circumstances can display as much alertness and 
market consciousness as peasants anywhere else’ (p. 441; see 
also pp. 442, 1065, 1068 etc), Myrdal cites unresponsiveness to 
opportunities for betterment as an essential part of South Asian 
attitudes towards life and work. Myrdal accepts Gandhi’s 
message as ‘radically egalitarian’, but thinks that this was because 
Gandhi was ‘a true westernised liberal’ (p. 753), although Gandhi 
himself insisted that his egalitarian principle was derived from 
Hindu scriptures. Myrdal’s obstinate refusal to see the dynamic 
elements in the South Asian situation in instances of this kind 
and his dogmatic assertions that the traditional set-up is com- 
pletely static and against all ‘modernising’ ideals is a little 
incongruous in one who repeatedly asks for objectivity in analysis. 

Myrdal is also misled by what he calls the ‘modernisation’ 
ideals. He does not consider ‘modernisation’ and ‘Westernis- 
tion’ as synonyms, but in his analysis ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ 
are irreconcilable antonyms. ‘This, certainly, is too naive an 
attitude. A ‘modern’ postal service system may be incompatible 
with a ‘traditional’ society characterised by illiteracy, but a more 
‘modern’ telephone system can be quite acceptable and workable 
in that context. A thorough analysis of the ‘modern’ and 
‘traditional’ elements in particular cases may reveal many more 
instances of the compatibilities of modernity and tradition which 
really serve as the catalysis of social transformation. Hirschman, 
from whom I have taken the above example, points out that the 
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installation of telephones in Ethiopia was outstandingly successful 
in replacing cash by credit transactions.1_ Myrdal could not find 
even one such case in South Asia. (One is surprised that Myrdal’s 
research team did not come across Scarlet Epstein’s Economic 
Development and Social Change in South India, for instance.) 
In fact, such cases have been ruled out prima facie by Myrdal’s 
assumptions and assertions about a ‘traditional’ society. 


For Myrdal ‘change’ is simply the replacement of the ‘tradi- 
tional’ attitudes and institutions by ‘modern’ practices and struc- 
tures. Such a rigid attitude towards change makes him com- 
pletely blind to the possibilities of the transformation in the 
functional roles of the so-called traditional institutions. The 
best example of this is seen in his attitude towards the caste 
system.” Myrdal interprets the fact that the caste system has 
persisted in Indian society for many centuries to mean that the 
caste system is rigid and unyielding. Such an interpretation will 
be just as valid as arguing that monarchy has persisted in Great 
Britain for several centuries to indicate that the British political 
system has not changed at all! Myrdal treats caste simply as a 
hierarchical institution defining status and occupations, ever 
perpetuating social inequality. It would be too much to expect 
Myrdal to accept the opinion of two recent writers that ‘caste is 
losing its functions, norms, and structure once associated with it 
and acquiring new ones. It is serving the ritual and occupational 
goals of traditional society less and mobility and participation 
goals of modern society more. In doing so, it helps to substitute 
in the lives of ordinary Indians choice for birth, equality for 
hierarchy, and opportunity for fate.’* But Myrdal cannot even 
agree with K. M. Panikkar that a different interpretation of caste 
is possible. He dismisses such claims as ‘good tactics, but bad 
sociology’ (p. 107). ‘That in an ‘out-and-out institutional approach’ 
to economic development and social change there is not even an 
attempt to study the changing patterns of indigenous institutions 
is strange indeed. ‘The fact is that here again Myrdal has made a 


1 Albert O. Hirschinan: Development Projects Observed. The book cites 
many other instances of this kind. 

2 A detailed treatment of this aspect is seen in T. N. Madan’s review of 
Asian Drama in Economic and Political Weekly, February 1, 1969. 

8’Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph: The Modernity of Tradition: Politicat 
Development in India, quoted by Madan. 
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prima facie decision that such studies are not necessary. ‘This 
is unfortunate because a major aspect of the study of development 
viewed as a process of change is the appreciation and appraisal 
of the metamorphosis of social structure. 


Ii 


Problems raised in the preceding paragraphs pose one major 
question: How adequate is Myrdal’s basic methodology for the 
study of economic development and social change? To discuss. 
this question coherently one must have an alternative method— 
at least in a rudimentary form. I do not have it and I do not 
know of one. But here I shall rely on Myrdal’s statement that 
even the negative act of destroying constructs and exposing to 
criticism the inadequacies of existing frameworks may contribute 
to the advance of knowledge. Myrdal has pointed out—and 
very ably and convincingly—the inadequacies and inappropriate- 
ness of many concepts of western economics in understanding the 
problems of South Asian poverty. His criticism of the concepts 
of ‘unemployment’ and ‘underemployment’, his argument that 
where levels of living directly affect productivity the distinction 
between ‘consumption’ and ‘investment’ becomes blurred, his 
critique of savings-centred theories of development and his 
challenge to the teleological stage-theories of growth are indeed 
brilliant. But I believe that Myrdal is still deeply entrenched in 
the western tradition and fully committed to the basic western 
approach to development problems. 

One way to substantiate this contention is to bring out the 
similarities between Myrdal’s ‘institutional’ approach and the 
‘modern economic approach’ to development of the early fifties. 
Myrdal’s institutional approach bears a striking methodological 
affinity to Ragnar Nurkse’s ‘vicious circle’ theory, Richard Nelson’s. 
‘low level equilibrium trap theory’ and Harvey Leibenstein’s 
‘big push’ theory (It is possible that these theorists drew their 
inspiration from Myrdal’s American Dilemma). "These theories 
also postulated a state of low level balance with the possibility 
(implicit at any rate) of cumulative growth once a process of 
change in significant magnitude was set in motion. In fact there 
is little difference between Myrdal’s and Nurkse’s ‘systems’. 
The latter consists of three ‘conditions’, income, investment and 
productivity, which are causally interrelated with a uni-directional 
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relationship. Development is the upward movement of all the 
conditions and hence of the entire system. A primary change 
initiated by foreign aid (raising the level of investment) will lead 
to change in the same direction in the other two conditions as 
well, income and productivity. And there is nothing to prevent 
this upward movement from becoming cumulative. 


Is there anything different in Myrdal’s method except that his 
‘system’ has more ‘conditions’? In sections II and III, I have 
tried to show that on the whole Myrdal has not succeeded in 
tracing the interactions within his system, but is only using the 
two additional conditions (condition 4 and condition 5) to 
show why the limited system of conditions 1 to 3 does not work 
in South Asia as it works in the West and as western economists 
(and western trained Asian economists) expect it to work. So, 
in practice Myrdal’s method has not turned out to be what he 
meant it to be. But in theory Myrdal insists that he is working 
with a causally interrelated system where the relationships are 
all uni-directional. In fact he makes it explicit that but for the 
difficulties of calculating the rate of development the addition 
of the two conditions makes no difference to the method at all. 
‘The relevant section is worth quoting at length. 


Development (may be defined as) the movement upwards 
of the entire system. This definition of development— 
and the implied definition of underdevelopment—clearly 
suffers from vagueness, particularly when we want to 
specify a ‘rate of development’. The vagueness stems from 
the lack of logical precision and homogeneity in valuations 
... he indeterminacy in the concept becomes apparent 
when we attempt to measure it by an index. In the same 
way as the causal interrelationships of individual prices 
in a price system, also largely circular, allow the movement 
of that system as a whole to be represented by a price 
index, so subject to the arbitrariness common to al] 
indexes, the relative level of underdevelopment and 
movement toward levels of conditions that are higher 
from a development point of view could, in principle, 
be represented by an index, calculated as an average of the 
levels of the various interrelated conditions at a point of 
time, weighted by the valuations attached to each 
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component. Ina sense, the idea of an index measuring the 
position, and the changes in position, of the social system 
as a whole is implicit in the thought of that system and 
the application to that system of the dynamic conception 
of development. 


‘The weighting, however, is a much more complicated task... . 
Indeed, at the present stage of our knowledge of condi- 
tions in the South Asian countries and their interdepend- 
ence it is impossible to attach weights with any degree of 
accuracy, for two reasons: uncertainty about and the 
heterogeneity of people’s independent valuations of the 
improvements of the several conditions, and lack of 
accurate knowledge of the actual conditions and the causal 
inter-relationships that determine the instrumental value 
of an improvement in one of the conditions for improving, 
directly and indirectly, the others. Subject to this in- 
escapable indeterminacy, the movement of the whole 


system upwards is what all of us in fact mean by develop- 
ment (pp. 1867-68). 


Myrdal’s argument, then, is that the index number problem 
in his system is a little more complicated than in the limited 
“economic’ system, but the problem of valuation in the two is 
essentially the same. This argument needs to be scrutinised 
carefully, but before that let me indicate further points of similarity 
between Myrdal’s approach and the ‘modern approach’. In 
both the ‘modern approach’ which is limited to a system of the 
first three conditions and in Myrdal’s approach in terms of a 
larger system of five conditions, development is basically a matter 
ofa ‘big push’. ‘The need for an initial ‘big push’ is the common 
theme of most of the prominent ‘economic’ theories of develop- 
ment. Arthur Lewis’s definition of development as the process 
by which an economy which invests 5 per cent of its national 
income changes into one which invests 12 per cent, Leibenstein’s 
and Nelson’s ‘critical minimum effort’ thesis and Rostow’s image 
of development as ‘take-off’—all these imply a ‘big push’. Myrdal 
is an equally convinced ‘big pusher’ except that he insists that the 
push must not be limited—as happens in the ‘modern approach’ 
—to the economic conditions alone. ‘Planning for development 
must aim ... at jerking the entire social system out of its low 

10 
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level equilibrium and setting off a cumulative process upwards” 
(p. 1901). 


What then are the common assumptions underlying Myrdal’s. 
approach and the ‘modern approach’ that he criticises vehemently? 
It seems to me that these are two. In the first place is the belief 
in a fully determinate cause-effect relationship. Myrdal believes 
that it is implicit in the very concept of a ‘system’. And he states: 
‘If these conditions (i.e., ‘conditions’ of the ‘social system’) 
for a country were to be completely tested and specified so as 
to serve ideally the purpose of intensive analysis, and if all causal 
inter-relationships were assessed correctly, we could give a full 
explanation in terms of causes and effects, why things are as 
they are at a particular point in time and why they change as 
they do, or why they do not change’ (p. 1870, emphasis added). 
That this view is fundamental to Myrdal’s entire analysis is made 
clear right at the beginning of the book. ‘Through the pursuit 
of social study, human beings and their interrelations in society, 
like other natural phenomena, are increasingly brought under 
scientific observation and analysis. What is scientific about this 
scrutiny and can justify its being called ‘‘social science” is its 
underlying assumption that the way an individual in a society 
feels, thinks, and acts is not a singular and haphazard phenomenon 
but one with definite causes and effects. Contained in this 
assumption is the idea that if we had complete knowledge, every 
state or change of mind and body would be fully explained and 
related to every other phenomenon in the world. We would 
know not only how people feel, think and behave, but why they 
feel, think and behave as they. do, and with what consequences 
for themselves and for others’ (p. 5, emphasis in the text). In 
this sense both the limited system of the modern economists and 
the extended system of Myrdal are fully determinate and 
predictive. 


The second basic assumption common to both the modern 
approach and Myrdal’s approach is what for want of a better 
term may be called their intrinsic ‘single-mindedness’, the belief 
in the essential harmony within the systems. In the light of the 
crucial place that Myrdal assigns to the State and to deliberate 
policies in his approach to development it may appear far-fetched 
—if not completely perverse—to say that Myrdal’s system shows. 
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clear evidences of the principle of harmony which was the basis 
of Adam Smith’s laissez-faire doctrine. Smith was concerned 
with the accumulation of wealth—material wealth—and_ his 
system is one where all ‘conditions’ are positively related to this 
single objective, i.e., the inter-relationships are all unidirectional. 
Mercantilist interferences with trade (i.e., some institutional 
factors) are the only impediments to growth. _ If these institutional 
hindrances are removed the system will experience cumulative 
upward movement. Myrdal has the same approach to develop- 
ment except that in his system, apart from institutions, attitudes 
also hinder the upward movement of the system. Even when 
Myrdal replaces the concept of development with the broader 
concept of modernisation, there is no difference in the nature of 
the argument, for although there are many elements in the 
‘modernisation ideal’, they are all mutually reinforcing p37). 
Thus the ‘logically coherent system of modernisation ideals’ 
(p. 71) is one of intrinsic ‘single-mindedness’. True that 
Myrdal recognises the possibility of an occasional conflict of the 
modernisation ideals (p. 57) and of the possibility that the inter- 
relationships within the social system may not always be unidirec- 
tional (p. 1877). But he treats these as rare cases and exceptional _ 
situations. ‘The fact is that Myrdal has to assume that the 
modernisation ideals are mutually reinforcing and that the social 
system 1s unidirectional, for otherwise there can be no unambi- 
guous concept of modernisation or development. _ If, for instance, 
the possibility of a conflict among the modernisation ideals is 
taken seriously, it will no longer be possible to focus on the 
conflict between ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ which is one of 
Myrdal’s central themes. Similarly, if the inter-relationship 
among the conditions of the social system which have inde- 
pendent values is not assumed to be unidirectional it will be 
impossible to speak with certainty about the upward (or down- 
ward) movement of the entire system which again is fundamen- 
tal for Myrdal’s definition of development. 

In the acceptance of a mechanical and consequently fully 
determinate cause-effect relationship as the central feature of 
the ‘system’ and in the insistence that the system has to be ‘single 
minded’ Myrdal is truly within the western tradition. The 
question to raise is not whether western analysis of this kind is 
applicable to Asian conditions, but whether the western analysis 
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which may be (or might have been) applicable to the physical 
sciences is applicable in the study of society and social change. 
This is the most fundamental issue in the study of the problem 
of modern economic development and Myrdal does not even 
seem to be aware of it. 

From this point of view the distinction between the European 
economic growth of the 18th and 19th centuries and the Asian 
economic development of the 20th century is not that the former 
was made possible by favourable attitudes and institutions where- 
as the latter is retarded by unfavourable ones, but that European 
growth of the former times and Asian development of recent times 
are two very different entities. It is one of the widely held 
misconceptions—or at least half-truths—(which even Myrdal 
shares) that attitudes towards life and work were favourable to 
growth in Europe when Europe started out on growth. The 
recent discussions about the ‘capitalist spirit’ and the ‘Protestant 
ethics’ have all clouded some other pertinent aspects of this issue. 
The capitalist spirit was after all only the spirit of the capztalists. 
The workers who constituted the majority of the population 
did not share that ‘noble’ spirit. According to contemporary 
writings—of Malthus and Mill and many other economists— 
the workers were survival-minded, unwilling to work, unrespon- 
sive to opportunities for betterment and, above all, unwilling to 
keep their numbers under control. None of these (including 
the last) was a hindrance to growth. On the contrary these 
could be made to be growth-supporting. If the workers were 
unwilling to work, their wages had to be kept low so that they 
would be made to work. If they could not keep their ‘brute 
instincts —Mill’s description of the workers’ desire to procreate 
—under control, growth would still take place, but the workers 
would reap the consequences of their folly! The distinguishing 
feature of European growth of the 18th and 19th centuries thus 
was the fact that growth was being viewed from the point of view 
of those for whom accumulation was the law and the prophets. 
As long as growth meant simply the growth of material wealth, 
and was viewed from the point of view of those for whom it was 
the sole concern in life, it could be described as an upward move- 
ment of the ‘entire’ system; the more intense the desire to accu- 
mulate, the greater the growth (Marx and later Keynes were to 
show that even in this limited sense growth would not be a 
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harmonious process as Smith and his followers in the classical 
tradition were insisting). 


Modern economic development, especially in Asia, cannot be 
approached in such simple terms. Its aim is not a mere growth 
of material wealth: its agents are not only, or even mainly, the 
capitalist class nor is it limited to those who will accept growth 
asacreed. It is a multi-dimensional social process involving the 
interaction of physical resources, human motivations and social 
institutions and a heterogeneous lot of decision-makers, individual 
and corporate. Myrdal recognises it as such: it is the main thrust 
of his criticism of the western approach to development. And 
yet he is eager to reduce it all to a mechanistic ‘single-minded’ 
system of homogeneous valuations for the simple reason that it 
is the only tool he has to analyse social reality. In this respect 
Myrdal’s position is more untenable than that of the modern 
development economists. For them development is a ‘single- 
minded’ problem—by definition the upward movement of income 
per capita—to be achieved by higher levels of capital formation 
resulting in higher levels of productivity. They can therefore 
conceive of economic development as an upward movement of 
their entire system, and can argue also that the development 
process is simply a matter of taking the system to a higher level 
through a ‘big push’ if there is any hurry about it. ‘They are 
therefore consistent in resorting to aggregate analysis and in 
measuring development and the rate of development in terms of 
a single index. 


But is Myrdal justified in following the same technique? 
Is he not guilty of the ‘category mistake’ (see the definition of 
this concept in Appendix 3) when he insists that a homogeneous 
valuation of levels of living, attitudes and institutions is possible, 
and that on that basis development can be defined as an upward 
movement of his system also? Is he not too naive when he attempts 
to show that there is not likely to occur any conflicts and in- 
compatibilities among the different elements of the modernisation 
ideal? And in this, is he not overlooking his own empirical 
observation about the difficulties of reconciling the objective of 
rapid economic development and that of political democracy, 
at least of the ‘modern’ variety? And is he justified in talking 
about attitudes towards life and work common to the whole 
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of society when he explicitly recognises different kinds of decision- 
makers, the masses, the elite and the State, for instance? These 
are the questions that arise when development is accepted as a 
multi-dimensional phenomenon. The greatest weakness of 
Asian Drama is that Myrdal is either not aware of these questions 
or has chosen to ignore them. 


IV 


I have been very critical of Myrdal’s Asian Drama. This 
is not because I do not find it a valuable book. I agree largely 
with Myrdal’s criticism of the western approach to development 
problems which is too narrow and untenably teleological, and 
share his view that the problems of poverty and development 
cannot be understood except in their social context which includes 
attitudes and institutions. I am also willing to accept that there 
is substantive truth in some of Myrdal’s accounts of South 
Asian attitudes towards life and work and social institutions. 
But I do not believe that Myrdal has shown us the way to go 
forward: his role is like that of John the Baptist calling sinners 
to repentance without showing them a road to salvation. In 
fairness it must be said that Myrdal himself is aware that he is 
only the voice in the wilderness preparing the way for something 
new which is yet to come. ‘It is my conviction’, he says in the 
‘Preface, ‘that in twenty or even ten years’ time we shall have 
different approaches and use quite different concepts and theories 
from those we have been accustomed to using. This book aspires 
to do little more than speed up the reorientation of economic 
and social research on South Asia’ (p. xiii). 


Asian Drama poses a serious challenge to Asian ‘social scien- 
tists’ who are (or ought to be) involved in the study of the contem- 
porary Asian social transformation to evolve a new method to 
examine and evaluate that phenomenon. It is in the nature of 
things that Myrdal’s own contribution cannot be properly 
evaluated except in the light of such an alternative approach. 


ELEVEN 


DEVELOPMENT, ENVIRONMENT AND THE 
QUALITY OF LIFE 


‘In recent years a rising crescendo of prophetic warnings in 
all genres—some reasoned and forceful, some shrill and exagger- 
ated, some cautiously hopeful, some deeply pessimistic—have 
told us that the environment on which we depend, our air, water, 
soil, living space, are seriously deteriorating and in danger of 
making human life brutish or perhaps impossible’, begins a 
recent report of the World Council of Churches on The Human 
Linvironment and Responsible Choice. It continues: ‘There are 
some familiar elements in the warnings. Often in this century 
men have been warned that their use of natural resources like 
timber, or their own fertility and increase, would sooner or 
later bring unacceptable consequences. But today a new sense 
of urgency has come upon us as the result of the coalescence 
of a number of factors—a steeply rising rate of population growth, 
ever-increasing industrial expansion with its appetite for raw 
materials, and the new high level of world economic inter- 
dependence which, with novel communication techniques, has 
created a new sense of sensitivity to the needs of poor countries. 
Thus although today’s situation may not be at all points new, 
it has become newly critical. Suddenly it appears to many 
people, with frightening intensity, that we are pushing against 
the limits of a finite world, that in all likelihood something vital 
will before long give way, and that the traumatic reassessments 
which will then be forcec upon us are full of possibilities for 
tragedy.’ 


‘These words summarise the present state of the ecology 
debate with all its ambivalences, possibilities and portents. 
If it is true that at least since the days of Malthus—a century 
and half ago—‘scientific’ warnings have appeared from time 
to time about the approaching limits of the carrying Capacity 
of our ‘only one earth’, it is important to know what is ‘newly 
critical’ about the situation today. The nature of the modern 
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problem is illustrated by what Malthus worried about, popu- 
lation growth. The population of the world in his days was 
about one billion. Two hundred years prior to Malthus it 
was probably less than half a billion. World population moved 
up to two billion by 1920, thereby reducing the doubling time 
to a century, or half of what it was earlier. Pretty soon it may 
be four billion, and it is projected to reach six billion by the turn 
of the century. It is this accelerating growth of population that 
constitutes one of the modern worries. The Malthusian anxie- 
ties were set aside for a while on the basis of the confident ex- 
pectations of the powers of new technology, but it is now re- 
cognised that technology not only produces but pollutes also, 
making the earth a more dangerous spot for a more growing 
population. This population-pollution-explosion is one of the 
newly critical elements of the modern environmental problem. 
But there is a deeper issue. From the early days of the invention 
of fire to modern times when nuclear energy has become a possi- 
bility, mankind knew that technology could be used either for 
good or for evil, depending on the intentions and strength of 
the human will. Technology itself was considered to be neutral. 
But it is slowly beginning to dawn on the minds of men that 
the good and the evil of technology are inextricably mixed— 
that a technology that leads to a rapid growth of output is in 
the very same process also adding to the pollution of the environ- 
ment. From an age that believed optimistically about the 
powers and potentialities that technology conferred on men 
we seem to be moving to an era that is becoming increasingly 
conscious about man’s losing battle against the destructive 
terrors of his greatest achievement. Catastrophy once was. 
a possibility, but now it appears inescapable. It is therefore 
not surprising that the prophets of doom have come into their 
own. For science and technology are on their side now! A 
recent writer recalls the story of a young teacher of science who 
lived with a bishop in Ohio before the turn of the last century. 
Discussing the future prospects of science one day, the teacher 
told the bishop that a person in Cleveland, Ohio, would soon 
be able to talk by telephone to someone in New York; that man 
would some day have automobiles that would travel 35 miles: 
an hour; that one day man might even fly. At this point the 
bishop is said to have interrupted the science teacher and asked. 
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him to stop his words of heresy. The story goes on to identify 
the bishop as Bishop Wright whose sons Wilbur and Orville 
became the first men to fly an airplane. The joke in this story 
is not on the bishop, but on the narrator himself who forgets 
that if from the days of Parson Malthus to Bishop Wright the 
pessimists were the naive souls who could not comprehend the 
mysterious powers of nascent technology, the pessimists today 
are those who live and move and have their being in the most 
famous of our institutes of science and technology! 

What are these scientist-pessimists saying today: A re- 
presentative version of their views is the recent publication, 
The Limits to Growth, designed and produced by a team of 
scientists working in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
U.S.A. The exponential growth of population of the past 
centuries is one of their main concerns. ‘In 1650 the (world) 
population numbered about 0.5 billion, and it was growing at a 
rate of approximately 0.3 per cent per year. That corresponds 
to a doubling time of nearly 250 years. In 1970 the population 
totalled 3.6 billion and the rate of growth was 2.1 per cent per year. 
Thus not only has the population been growing exponentially, 
but the rate of growth also has been growing.’ As against this 
rising growth of population there are the finite resources of the 
earth, land being the chief among them. At the present level 
of productivity, it is calculated that it requires 0.4 hectares to 
produce food per person. At this rate, taking into account the 
actual availability of land and the expected growth of population, 
it is calculated that the arable land of the earth will be used up by 
between 2100 and 2500 a.D. ‘The natural resources of the earth 
are also nearing depletion. To give just one example, “The 
world’s known reserves of chromium are about 775 miilion 
metric tons, of which about 1.85 million metric tons are mined 
annually at present. ‘Thus at the current rate of use, the known 
reserves would last about 420 years,... The actual world 
consumption of chromium is increasing, however, at the rate of 
2.6 per cent annually... If it continues, it will deplete the 
resource stock not in 420 years, but in just 95 years. If we 
suppose that reserves yet undiscovered could increase present 
known reserves by a factor of five, this fivefold increase would 
extend the life-time of the reserves only from 95 to 154 years. 
Even if it were possible from 1970 onward to recycle 100 per cent 
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of the chromium so that none of the initial reserves were lost, 
the demand would exceed the supply in 235 years.’ Similarly 
it has been calculated that the probable period of availability of 
aluminium may be between just 31 and 100 years, of copper 
between 21 and 48 years. These threatening resource con- 
straints are a further cause of alarm as the MIT scientists see it. 


But it may legitimately be asked whether technological 
Progress cannot help overcome these resource limitations. Here 
we seem to run into the problems of pollution. One of the 
usual processes of technological progress is the increased use of 
energy. At present about 97 per cent of mankind’s industrial 
energy production comes from fossil fuels (coal, oil and natural 
gas). The burning of these fuels for energy purposes also 
releases carbon dioxide into the atmosphere. At present about 
20 billion tons of carbon dioxide are being released from 
fossil fuel combustion each year. How much more carbon 
dioxide the atmosphere can absorb is not easy to say. It may 
be that the use of nuclear power instead of fossil fuel will help 
overcome the excessive generation of carbon dioxide, but there is 
the further problem of ‘thermal pollution’ which is independent 
of the fuel source. Thermal pollution results in the disruption 
of aquatic life if it is absorbed largely by the water concentrations 
of the earth, and atmospheric waste heat around cities causes 
the formation of urban ‘heat islands’ within which many meteo- 
rological anomalies occur. Therma! pollution may also lead to 
world-wide climatic effects. Nuclear power has the further 
Problem of producing radioactive waste with all its attendant 
complications. One of the problems confronting mankind today 
is that with industrial growth and technical progress, carbon 
dioxide, thermal energy and radioactive wastes are also increas- 
ing exponentially, threatening to make the atmosphere unsafe 
for a rapidly growing population. 


A significant contribution that the MIT scientists have made 
is to bring out the inter-relationships of the various aspects 
through the techniques of systems analysis. They summarise 
the central problem as follows: ‘Population cannot grow without 
food, food production is increased by growth of capital, more 


* The Limits to Growth, p. 61. 
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capital requires more resources, discarded resources become pollu- 
tion, pollution interferes with the growth of population and food.’ 
‘Thus mankind faces an unenviable future: there is the danger of 
the inability to produce enough food for a growing population 
because resources are limited, and if the problem is attempted 
to be overcome by resorting to technical progress, there is then 
the danger of generating intolerably high levels of pollution. 
Not all scientists will go to the extent of making such alarming 
predictions. Some see in the rapidly developing industrial 
civilization of the world dangers of a very different kind. Rene 
Dubois, for instance, says in a recent article that man needs a 
particular kind of environment. He has some control over 
environment, and can put up with some environmental pollution 
of chemicals and noise, of excessive environmental stimuli, 
crowded and competitive social contacts, the estrangement of 
life from biological cycles, but these will result in degenerative 
disorders, impoverishment of life, a progressive loss of the 
qualities that we identify with humanness, and a weakening of 
physical and mental sanity. 

As against these sombre and disturbing prognostications 
there are some optimists, even among the members of the 
scientific community. They insist that the gloomy predictions 
about the depleting natural resources of the earth are based 
on very faulty calculations. It is usually claimed that the 
“proved reserves’ of the world’s crude oil is about 541,000 million 
barrels and that at the rate of consumption of 15,000 million 
barrels per annum the supply will last only for some 35 years. 
Those who refute such calculations, however, point out that 
these ‘proved reserves’ are only an economic calculation re- 
flecting the profitability considerations of the industry rather 
than the physical availability of oil, which, they point out, will 
be sufficient to last for 300 years. 

The optimists also point out to the possibilities of new energy 
systems, nuclear fusion for instance, which can provide virtually 
unlimited electric power with minimum environmental pollution. 
And they rest their case basically on man’s endless ability to 
adapt himself, innovate and move forward, as evidenced by 
the long history of the race. 

With professional opinion as widely and sharply divided 
on the purely technical aspects of the question, it is difficult to 
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Say what really is in store for mankind. And yet the ecological 
debate cannot be dismissed as a mere domestic feud among the 
scientists. That man’s quest for progress has generated and 
is generating new problems for himself and for nature around 
him is an undeniable fact. The new critical situation there- 
fore offers mankind an opportunity to raise some deep questions 
about his role and mission in this only earth. The ecology 
debate must be seen as the symptom of man’s effort to understand 
himself and relate himself more meaningfully to his environment 
and his fellowmen. And it reflects a sensitive awareness of 
and a deep-seated self-consciousness about man’s greatest 
achievements and his meanest destructive tendencies. It 
mirrors modern man’s predicament—his assured self-confidence 
and inner fears, his basic trusts and nagging suspicions, his 
longings and his hesitations, his prayers and his curses. And 
this predicament is understandable. An eventful century is 
coming to a close and inescapably its balance sheet is being drawn 
up. It has seen man’s heights of glory and his depths of de- 
gradation. And man is embarrassed about himself. The 
ecology debate has therefore deep anthropological and socio- 
logical angles. The attempt to cover up a deep anthropological 
anguish by portraying it as a mere ecological and technological 
problem is but a well-known device of a sensitive creature 
burdened with guilt: it is man’s search for the fig leaf. 

And there are many such evasive interpretations of the 
problem which, consequently, lead to irresponsible ‘solutions’. 
To the passionate and often rich conservationist, for instance, 
the solution to the environmental problem is just a romantic 
conservationist ethic. To think that a total crisis of mankind 
is but a convenient argument in support of one’s own pet hobby 
is the height of callousness, but if man is man he is capable of 
it and much more. There are more subtle and ‘scientific’ 
versions of such callousness too. Many western scientists and 
men of affairs, for example, have picked up enough arguments 
from the environmental debate to insist that the solution to 
the problem that mankind confronts today is the reduction of 
population in the so-called underdeveloped countries of the world. 
The attempt to magnify the population problem, particularly 
in the poorer countries of the world (or among poorer sections 
of society), for which there are few effective policy solutions, 
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is an old technique used by those who are eager to identify causes 
of a crisis which they do not wish to see solved. Conservative 
moralists have always resorted to it. It was Malthus’s technique. 
And it was Mill’s way of expressing social concern. Said he 
in one of his deep philosophical moods: ‘If the bulk of the 
human race are always to remain as at present, slaves to toil 
in which they have no interest, and therefore feel no interest— 
drudging from early morning till late at night for bare necessaries, 
and with all the intellectual and moral deficiencies which that 
implies—without resources either in mind or feelings, untaught, 
for they cannot be better taught than fed; selfish, for all their 
thoughts are required for themselves; without interests or senti- 
ments as citizens and members of society, and with a sense of 
injustice rankling in their minds, equally for what they have 
not, and for what others have ... Poverty, like most social evils, 
exists because men follow their brute instincts without due 
consideration.’ And what may be this brute instinct responsible 
to keep the bulk of human race in such dire poverty? Mill’s 
answer: the poor people’s indiscriminate procreation! The 
environmental debate of today has caused a revival of this kind 
of social concern for the world at large, particularly among the 
affluent thinkers of the West who are bent upon identifying a 
cause and suggesting a remedy for the human problem which 
will exonerate their own corner of the world completely. One 
can, and one must, put forward a case for the reduction in the 
growth of population in the thickly populated poor countries 
of the world. But this is not because the poor of the world 
are in any sense the cause for the rapid depletion of the finite 
resources of the world. According to a U.S. Senate report, 
the American people consumed, in the decade 1959-68, more 
of the resources of the world than all the people of the earth 
consumed in all previous history.* And each child in America 
uses up hundred times as much resources asa child born in 
India. ‘Those who use up the limited resources of this space 
craft earth are its first-class passengers. Let them not ask for a 
reduction in the numbers of third-class passengers to conserve 
resources for the journey! 


1 Quoted by Prof. Charles Birch, Head of the School ‘of Biological 
Sciences, University of Sydney, in a paper, ‘Ecology or Economics’, 
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It is now fashionable in the West to suggest also that the 
solution to the ecological crisis is a society with a ‘zero growth 
tate’. he classical notion of a stationary state is revived and 
romanticised, again with profuse but well-chosen quotations 
from Mill and others, to say that this little earth cannot afford 
the kind of aggressive growth attempted in the past, and that 
we must voluntarily settle down to a lower rate of growth if the 
objective of a zero growth rate cannot be achieved. This nice 
argument for the sake of the world at large then becomes a big 
stick in the hands of those who have always had enough reasons 
to keep the poor in perpetual poverty. One American writer 
has gone to the extent of using this argument even against relief 
measures in the name of a ‘global equilibrium’, According to 
him ‘relief leads to a net increase in population, to more people 
in Crisis, to still greater need for relief, and eventually a situation. 
that even relief cannot handle’?. 


The temptation to convert one of the major issues of our 
times into arguments to support minor fads is not confined to 
westerners alone. It has already produced its counterparts 
in the rest of the world. The strong opposition that was voiced 
against the discussion of the problem by the United Nations 
on the grounds that pollution is a problem only for the affluent 
nations is an instance of this kind. The equally common argu- 
ment that the poorer nations of the worid should be allowed to 
catch up with the richer nations before any questions can be 
raised about the rates and patterns of growth is another. 


What then are some of the real issues which the debate 
about the finiteness of natural resources and about global environ- 
ment throws up and that need to be discussed? In the first 
instance we are brought up against a series of problems at the 
global level, for which solutions have to be found by sub-global 
decision-making units. ‘There has never been a global decision- 
making body and it is doubtful if there is going to be one in the 
foreseeable future. Hence this is a problem that mankind has 
lived with throughout its history. But the poignancy of the 
problem was never felt as long as there was no serious global 


* Dr Jay W. Forrester, Professor of Management, MIT, U.S.A., in a paper 
on “The Churches and the Transition to World Equilibrium’ presented to the 
Division of Overseas Ministries of the National Council of Churches. 
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issue to deal with. The communication revolutions of the 
recent past have reduced time and distance and have produced 
a mental image of the globe in a physical sense, made more 
teal by man’s recent ability to look at the earth from outside 
its own atmosphere. But in an anthropological and social 
sense the globe presents the semblance of a single unit only when 
there arises a global problem that needs to be solved by delib- 
erate decision-making. Perhaps this is the significance of 
environmental pollution, especially radioactive pollution which 
refuses to recognise anthropological boundaries of tribe and 
nation. In this sense environmental pollution may well be the 
first power on earth to conquer the whole world! When a 
problem of this kind arises mankind is made aware of its helpless 
oneness as well as its obvious many-ness. Mankind is not only 
a family, but a legion warring against itself. The tension bet- 
ween the oneness of mankind and the many-ness of mankind 
—this is the first problem that the environmental debate raises. 
It is an indication of the fact that the oneness of mankind which 
has hitherto remained a metaphysical concept is beginning to 
become a reality asserting itself—and how irritatingly and 
dangerously real it can be!—against man’s historically real 
many-ness. ‘The tension is most obviously acute in the case 
of the population issue. The fact that there is a global limit 
to the possibilities of population expansion must be set against 
the equally strong fact that the decision to limit the global popu- 
lation has to be made and implemented by millions and millions 
of couples in all the nooks and corners of the world for whom 
global issues are not real issues at all. The multiplicity of 
decision-makers is very much a part of the global population 
problem which cannot be argued away, however convenient 
such arguments may appear for those who only wish to argue. 
And there can be no reasonable strategy of global population 
control except through these many decision-makers, however 
ardently and vocally global scientists and opinion-makers may 
strive towards it. ‘The question of resources also is similar, 
though perhaps less obvious. If there is a global limit to re- 
sources, a decision regarding their use will have to be made by 
the many nations, corporations, families and individuals who 
own and use them. The decisions about the only one earth 
are made in the many worlds we live in, by their hosts of 
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decision-makers. This is the crux of the problem. What makes a 
great deal of the debate on the global problems of environment 
and resource limitations so naive is the refusal to recognise this 
dimension of the problem. Computers can produce global 
models and systems analysis can show interrelations among 
global aggregates, but those who speak about a ‘global equili- 
brium’ on the strength of such analyses alone are utopians of the 
first order who neither understand the only one earth of their 
medels nor the many worlds in which they live their daily lives. 
In our troubled times we certainly need utopias to give us a 
new sense of vision and direction, but utopias are not produced 
by utopian analysis! 

For this reason attempts to discuss the problems of the 
global limits of resources and the global aspects of the environ- 
ment, without reference to the distribution and ownership 
patterns of resources, are essentially escapist. It may be protested 
that such approaches are necessary to isolate the purely techno- 
logical and physical aspects of the problem before the compli- 
cations of the social aspects are brought in, but this is a poor 
argument. Sartre in one of his plays depicts a group of affluent 
businessmen who out of the goodness of their hearts are eager 
to do something for the suffering humanity around them. At 
the very outset one of them says that the suffering had better 
be the result of some natural calamity, for otherwise there would 
be awkward questions of social justice! Such indeed is the 
social concern of many ecologists and environmentalists who wish 
to harp on the social consequences of their problem, but pretend 
that it is caused by physical and natural factors to keep the 
discussion clean without reference to the dirty realities of the 
social world. But however much one tries, it is impossible to 
hide the glaring social aspects of today’s problems. One reason, 
perhaps the most important reason, for the rapid depletion of 
the world’s natural resources is the fact that a five per cent 
population of the world owns and controls an exceptionally 
large share of the resources and was governed in the immediate 
past by an economic system and a social philosophy which glori- 
fied waste as a necessary virtue to keep the system going. A 
major cause of environmental pollution is the determination 
of a few to make profits for themselves even if it means foul 
air and polluted waters for the many. And the craze of each 
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competing ideology to establish its scientific superiority over 
others by producing the fastest growth and the largest wealth 
is the root cause of most of the resource problems of the world 
today. Looking at it from another angle, the world’s problem 
today is that two-thirds of the world’s population are concerned 
with the basic necessities of life, but find it impossible to increase 
production; the other third is concerned with the problems of 
affluence, but find it hard to reduce consumption. It is this 
strange asymmetry resulting from the present distribution of 
the resources of the world that is at the base of many of the 
problems of today, whether it is the problem of development 
or the problem of environment. How can one suggest remedies 
to these problems without reference to all these manifold social 
issues? And yet the world over there is an effort to keep the 
environmental problems ‘above’ the social and political levels. 
‘This is only an aspect of the facile intellectual self-deception of 
our times. 

If, as the recent U.N. Declaration on the Human Environ- 
ment puts it, the environmental problems of the developing 
countries—two-thirds of the world—are primarily problems 
arising out of poverty, it is impossible to consider limits to growth 
as a universal strategy to meet the challenge of depleting re- 
sources. Whether or not there is any immediate threat of reaching 
the limits of some finite resources, the option before us then is not 
between growth and no-growth. ‘The task is not even merely 
to define a global optimum rate of growth. What is needed is 
to define within each context the appropriate patterns of pro- 
duction, taking into account the most pressing social needs and the 
most pertinent resource constraints. And the more acute the 
resource constraint becomes, the more important it is to define 
social priorities. ‘Taking the world as a whole, there can be little 
doubt that the highest social priority is the basic necessities of life 
for the vast majority of the people. But this intellectual re- 
cognition is not enough. What is the mechanism to transfer 
the limited resources of the world into the production of goods 
and services required by the poor masses of the world? And 
how is it to be achieved taking into account the interests (the 
vested interests) of the various decision-makers who own and 
control these resources today? ‘These questions prompted by the 
need to use the limited resources to produce goods most urgently 

11 
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required from a soczal point of view are unlikely to find answers 
in a global environment where resources are used primarily 
for the benefit of those who happen to own them. Thus the 
new environmental questions can be seen to merge a great deal 
with the old developmental questions. In a world where millions. 
are starving and homeless the development and environment 
problems are so intricately connected that any attempts to isolate 
the two and concentrate only on the latter can certainly appear to 
be the arrogance and irresponsibility resulting from affluence. 


But the recent environmental debate does pose a new question. 
Once the threshold of basic needs is crossed, what is to be the 
development philosophy? Is it to be unlimited growth for 
the present generation at the expense of the possibilities of even. 
limited growth and sane living for future generations? 'The 
question consitutes a reversal of what was once considered to be 
the relationship between generations in the process of growth. 
According to the old philosophy, growth consisted of the sacrifice 
of the present generation for the sake of the future. But in- 
creasingly growth appears to be a process wherein the present 
generation sacrifices the interests of the future for its own en- 
joyment. The environmental debate forces us to consider 
seriously our responsibility to our ‘neighbours of the future 
generation’. ‘The issue must be properly formulated. Some 
environmentalists become so obsessed with the future that they 
seek a horizon far removed from the present. But mankind has 
no ways of making decisions 77 the future. It is possible to make 
decisions for the future and it is necessary to make decisions 
today informed by the needs and possibilities of the future. 
But all decisions made are made today. And that today, there- 
fore, cannot be ignored for the sake of a doubtful tomorrow. __ 


One way of bringing a perspective about tomorrow into 
today’s decisions is to attempt a conscious definition of the re- 
lationship between man and nature. In days of yore man 
treated nature as a god to be feared and worshipped. More 
recently man has viewed nature as an enemy to be subdued and. 
conquered. But today, as the U.N. Declaration puts it, ‘Man 
is both creature and moulder of his environment’. And, ‘a 
point has been reached in history when we must shape our 
actions throughout the world with a more prudent care for their 
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environmental consequences. ‘Through ignorance or indifference 
we can do massive and irreversible harm to the earthly environ- 
ment on which our life and well-being depend. Conversely, 
through fuller knowledge and wiser action, we can achieve for 
ourselves and our posterity a better life in an environment more 
in keeping with human needs and hopes.’ From viewing nature 
as a vague power to be feared or a known force to be conquered, 
we have to learn how to cooperate with nature as a friend so as 
to enhance the quality of life for all mankind today and tomorrow. 


But then it is important also to articulate anew the concept 
of ‘quality of life’. ‘The attempt to conquer nature was an aspect 
of man’s effort to glorify himself and to assert his power to over- 
come the earlier attitude of fear. It was part of a more general 
creed of aggressive assertiveness and insatiable acquisitiveness, 
encouraged by science, prompted by philosophy and supported. 
and sanctified by religion. Looking at nature with lustful eyes 
was inherent in that universal urge to convert everything into 
usable commodities. Every tree was then just so much of lumber, 
every cow just so much of beef, and every river a means to 
produce power. But how much lumber and power does man 
require for the quality of his life? Could it be that man is 
beginning to see that the quality of his life is not made up of the 
things he owns? But if he does not measure his fullness in terms 
of the things he conquers and commands, what other yardstick 
does he have, or can he devise? 


If these questions are being raised, the environmental debate, 
even the environmental crisis, can be one of hope. For every 
crisis holds out both a threat and an opportunity. Itis a challenge 
to man to decide for himself whether he will succumb to the 
threat or make use of the opportunity. It is a crucial test of 
mankind’s maturity. 


TWELVE 
INDIA—A POLITICAL PROFILE 


The kaleidoscopic changes taking place in the Indian political 
scene have attracted attention within the country and outside, 
especially after the parliamentary elections of March 1971 and the 
State Assembly elections of March 1972 and the confrontation 
with Pakistan that came in between. Compared with the India 
of the late 1960’s threatened with instability and uncertain of the 
future there is now an India‘, victorious in war and unified under 
one political leadership. In a federal set-up like India’s, a change 
from a multi-party system to a virtual single party system is in 
itself significant. But there are deeper questions involved also. 
‘To what extent do these changes imply a transformation of India’s 
social order itself rather than a mere political realignment? 
How far can the parliamentary system of democracy practised 
in India be an instrument of radical social change for the liberation 
of the millions enslaved by poverty and many forms of social 
bondage? ‘These are the questions that India poses today and 
which make the Indian experiment in social reconstruction 
assume special significance. 

The pattern of changes in the political front during the 
quarter century since Independence itself is noteworthy. When 
Independence came in 1947, the Indian National Congress which 
spearheaded the freedom movement and had united the diverse 
elements of Indian society against foreign rule was virtually the 
sole political force in what became the Dominion of India. 
Gandhiji had seen that the Congress in the post-Independence 
period could not be the same as the Congress of the Freedom 
Movement and had pleaded that the Congress organisation 
should be disbanded, but Nehru, the practical politician, saw the 
dangers that would arise in the absence of an organised power 
system; and so the Congress remained. Nehru’s effort was to 
transform what was a mass movement for national liberation into 
a political system for administration. There were many who 
believed that in this process of converting a national movement 
into a parliamentary forum Nehru had the responsibility not 


1 ‘The now here refers to the time of writing. Now, indeed, things are different. 
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only to carve out a Congress party from the Indian National 
Congress, but also to encourage, if not actively assist, the growth 
of an effective opposition as well. ‘The Nehru era was thus one 
of the modelling of the parliamentary system in the country. 
The adoption of the Constitution in 1950, elections based on 
adult franchise starting in 1952, and the major reorganisation of 
the State on the basis of language in 1956 were the main steps 
in this process. Because the new political system was based 
on parties, these steps were also accompanied by the growth of 
many political parties, but the power of Nehru and the Congress 
Party remained unchallenged all over India throughout the fifties. 
The only exception was Kerala which voted the Communist 
Party to power in 1957. This phenomenon was interpreted 
mainly as reflecting the peculiar problem of Kerala (which had 
already come to be regarded as ‘the problem State’): some, 
however, regarded it as presaging a new trend in the Indian 
political set-up. In any case, the political power of the Congress. 
Party was so great that it was not difficult for the Central Govern- 
ment to dismiss the sole non-Congress Ministry in the country, 
invoking the special provisions in the Constitution and taking 
cover under what was called a ‘popular liberation movement’. 

In historical perspective it can be seen that through the 
political process of the fifties three basic questions relating to 
the long-term evolution of the Indian polity were being formu- 
lated. The first related to the federal characteristics of the 
country, the second to the pattern of party politics and the third 
to the relationship between parliamentary and extra-parliamentary 
modes of action. The three are obviously related, but it will be 
useful to look at them one by one. 

The Indian Constitution is federal in form, but federalism 
had little meaning when the ‘States’ came about as a result of 
the administrative decisions of the Central Government and 
the same political party exercised power at the Centre and in 
all the States. In the historical circumstances of the country 
both these were inevitable in the initial stages. But the linguistic 
reorganisation of the States in 1956 gave the States a new identity 
and a new image. Even with the Congress as the ruling party 
both at the Centre and the States the problem of Centre-State 
relationships assumed a new character after the State Re- 
organisation. 
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The fifties also witnessed the proliferation of political parties 
in the country. ‘This resulted from an interaction of the ideo- 
logical and the newly emerging regional considerations. The 
growth of political parties was partly the outcome of the steady 
disintegration of the Indian National Congress as a national 
movement. ‘l’he Communists who were also closely associated 
with the National Congress at one time had come out of it long 
before Independence. The Socialists who had remained within 
the Congress, but as a separate group, left the parent body formally 
in 1948. ‘The Congress itself adopted a new constitution in 
1948, and in 1955 accepted the establishment of ‘a socialistic 
pattern of society’ as its objective. There was a revival of 
Hindu nationalism during this period with the Hindu Mahasabha 
assuming a militant political creed and the birth of the Bharatiya 
Jan Sangh in 1951. The All-India Muslim League also revived 
its activities as a political party during this period. And then 
in 1959 was founded the Swatantra Party to champion 
the cause of free enterprise and individual initiative. Side by 
side with these ideological factors, regional factors were also 
in operation bringing to the foreground parties like the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) in the then Madras State (now 
‘Tamil Nadu) and the Akali Dal in the Punjab. Not that the 
ideological and regional factors acted independently. Many 
of the ‘ideological parties’ were also regional in reality, thriving 
upon regional issues and attempting to project regional problems 
as national and ideological ones. The Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Jan Sangh were active primarily in the Gangetic plain. 
The All-India Muslim League had its strength only in the South, 
Madras and Kerala in particular. Even the Communist Party 
with its pronounced ideological moorings had its base largely 
in West Bengal and Kerala. Further, the ‘ideological’ parties 
began to split on regional basis. ‘The worst affected in this 
respect were the Socialists: the fifties and sixties saw some half 
a dozen regional socialist parties, each claiming to be an all- 
India party. The Congress also produced its regional variants, 
Kerala Congress, Bangla Congress etc., although these develop- 
ments came mostly in the sixties. 

Thirdly, the fifties posed the problem of the effectiveness 
of the parliamentary system as an instrument of change. ‘Thanks 
to the strength of the liberal tradition in India, especially among 
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the intelligentsia, Independent India has shown a high degree 
of attachment to parliamentary institutions and modes of action, 
forgetting that the freedom movement itself had established 
not only the legitimacy but also the necessity of extra-parlia- 
mentary measures to bring about change in political and social 
realms. ‘The commitment to parliamentary methods was 
strengthened when the Communist Party also accepted them, 
if only on an experimental basis, after an unsuccessful armed 
insurrection in the 'Telengana region soon after the advent of 
Independence. So the fifties were a period of formal commit- 
ment to parliamentary forms of procedures. But two major 
developments during the decade showed how extra-parliamentary 
measures were necessary to get the parliamentary system to 
operate along particular lines. ‘The first was the series of 
agitations that forced Nehru and the Union Parliament to agree 
to the division of the country on linguistic basis. The second 
was the ‘liberation movement’ that led to the dismissal by the 
President of the Communist Ministry of Kerala at a time when 
it still had a majority in the State Assembly. Both these showed 
that while constitutionally the Parliament was the supreme 
decision-making authority in the country, the people could 
force divisions on it. through extra-parliamentary measures. 


The politics of the sixties consisted of an intense interaction 
of the three basic problems that the fifties threw up. The 
general elections of 1962 showed that the all-India supremacy 
of the Congress Party was beginning to end. The Chinese 
aggression and the inability of the country’s defence forces to 
cope with it inflicted a further blow on the prestige of the 
ruling party. ‘The desperate but futile effort to revive the 
Party through the Kamaraj Plan in 1963 showed that already 
it was a spent force. And Nehru’s death in 1964 saw the end 
of the glory that once was the Congress. ‘The part that the 
Chief Ministers of the States played in the selection of the leader 
of the Congress Party at the Centre to succeed Nehru in 1964 
and Lal Bahadur Shastri in 1966 indicated that the locus of 


power had moved from Delhi to the various State capitals. 


The opposition parties also took note of this shift of the 
locus of power and so the elections of 1967 were to be fought 
primarily on a regional basis. ‘This strategy was master-minded 
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by the Socialist leader Dr Lohia who, through the slogan of 
‘non-Congressism’, gave it a focus and thrust. Lohia’s strategy 
consisted in bringing together the opposition parties on the 
basis of time-bound specific objectives, mainly of a regional 
character. On the one hand, therefore, it was an attempt to 
transcend ideological barriers to oust the Congress from power. 
On the other it was an effort to organise the masses by crystallis- 
ing their grievances and by forging united mass action on specific 
issues. In this it specifically rejected the proposition that there 
was an essential discontinuity between mass struggle and the 
use of state power. Lohia had thus thought of ‘non-Congressism” 
as the first step in a strategy of mass movement to effect a radical 
change in the Indian social order. On the eve of the general 
elections of 1967 the Lohia strategy provided an excellent rally- 
ing point for the opposition parties. 


And the strategy did work. The election of 1967 threw the 
Congress out of power in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Orissa, Madras, Kerala and the Punjab. The 
Congress failed to secure even half of the total State Assembly 
seats. But in no State except Madras, where the D.M.K. 
won a landslide victory, was there a single party that com- 
manded the majority in the State Assembly. Coalition 
Governments, therefore, became the order of the day in the 
States, with up to half a dozen or even more parties coming 
together to form ministries. Unlike the isolated coalition 
experiments of ‘like-minded parties’ in the past, these coalitions. 
brought together many diverse political elements on the basis of 
concrete time-bound programmes. In Uttar Pradesh, for instance, 
the ministry consisted of the Jan Sangh, Samyukta Socialist Party, 
Praja Socialist Party, the Communist Party of India, the Repub- 
lican Party of India and the ex-Congressmen who had come 
together to form the Bharatiya Kranti Dal, as also the block of 
Independents. 


It looked as though a new style of polity was emerging in 
India. But Lohia’s ‘non-Congressism’ which was successful 
as an election strategy had grossly underestimated the propen- 
sity of an unstable power alignment to produce further instabi- 
lity through the selfish machinations of politicians and parties. 
Parties were eager to use the power to build themselves up at 
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the expense of their coalition partners, and ministerships became 
the sole concern of the members of the parties. To get the plums 
of office, politicians changed their parties as easily as they changed 
their words. Ministry after ministry fell, but new combinations 
came to replace old ones. Non-Congressism turned out to be 
one of the most sordid political gimmicks the country had seen. 


The major split in the Congress Party which started with 
the presidential election in July 1969 must be seen against this. 
background of chaos and confusion. The details of this power 
struggle and the chronology of events that led to the final split 
are not important here. But the strategy that Indira Gandhi 
used is worth studying because in political terms it has paid very 
high dividends. From the miserable plight that the Congress 
Party had fallen into after the 1967 elections she has brought it 
back into Parliament with an overwhelming two-third majority 
and all the major States in the country with the exception of 
Tamil Nadu and a few Union Territories are now under Congress 
rule. In many of them the Party has two-third majority in the 
Assemblies. Both in Parliament and in the State Assemblies the 
opposition parties have been routed. How did she achieve this? 
There have been many personal factors contributing to the 
‘Indira wave’—her decisiveness, sense of timing and not least her 
parentage. But these do not and cannot add up to a strategy. 


The strategy consisted of establishing a rapport with the 
masses going beyond the confines of party politics. ‘The Lohia 
strategy which had aimed at drawing in the masses into the 
process of social transformation through the instrumentalities 
of the parliamentary system had in its application turned the 
parliamentary system into a mere battlefield of party politics 
shutting out the electorates almost completely. A man elected. 
to the legislature on a particular party ticket could cross and 
recross the floor several times with the electorates watching the 
show helplessly from outside. Indira Gandhi realised that the 
political bosses, including the ones in her own party drew their 
strength not from the masses but from their control over the 
machinery. And when the machinery attempted to throttle 
her she decided to appeal to the masses to crush it. And she 
came up with a number of measures—the nationalisation of 
banks, the abolition of privy purses, the ‘garibi hatao’ (abolish 
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poverty) slogan—all calculated to arouse the masses. Against this 
the opposition parties, the Organisation Congress, the Swatantra, 
the Jan Sangh and the Samyukta Socialists united on the basis 
of the old ‘non-Congressism’ strategy, but only to ‘save India’ 
and to ‘defend Democracy’. Indira had won a victory even 
before the battle had started. 


After receiving a massive mandate in the Parliamentary 
elections of 1971—held a year ahead of schedule because she 
said she wanted the people’s mandate—she decided to press on 
with a series of constitutional amendments on the one hand and 
a major overhauling of her party on the other. After gaining a 
decisive victory over the old ‘invincible’ party bosses, first 
through the splitting of the Party and then in the elections, she 
got rid of the ‘indispensable’ local chieftains, the Congress 
Chief Ministers and the Pradesh Congress chiefs, one by one 
—some of them on the eve of the election to the State Assemblies 
in March 1972. These, along with the victory over Pakistan and 
the liberation of Bangla Desh through Indian intervention, gave 
her the sweep in the Assembly elections too. 


So much for the past and the present. What about the 
future? Which way is India headed? Now that stability has 
been restored, is the parliamentary system going to bring about 
the social transformation that India needs? These are not easy 
questions and yet some answers must be attempied. The 
answers will depend on interpretations given to the outcome 
of the elections of 1971 and 1972. And here the most important 
factor to note is that while Indira Gandhi’s victory in both 
these elections has been spectacular and decisive, they are only 
electoral victories. ‘his means, first, that the number of seats that 
the Congress has won is to a large extent a reflection of the ano- 
malies which the kind of electoral system that India has and can 
produce in the context of a multiple party set-up. In West 
Bengal, for instance, the Congress won 216 seats in the State 
Assembly by polling 6.3 million votes, while the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) which polled 3.6 million popular votes 
could capture only 14 seats in the Assembly. A more detailed 
study of the election results will show that this is not an isolated 
phenomenon. Secondly, Indira Gandhi’s victory can also de- 
generate into mere party politics, either of political domination 
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over other parties or of the worst kind of intra-party power games.” 
The parliamentary system by itself cannot prevent it from being 
misused, 


The real question then is whether Indira Gandhi can and 
will use her massive electoral victory to convert the parliamentary 
system into an instrument of social change. The fifties have 
shown that this issue is not decided by numerical strength and 
stability. ‘These, at least, can preserve the parliamentary system 
itself, and transforming the system is very different from preserv- 
ing it. There have been many instances of extra-parliamentary 
measures being used to destroy the parliamentary system. In 
India there are extremists like the Naxalites who are committed 
to such a course of action. But other leftist parties including 
the CPI (Marxist) are doubtful of the validity and utility of 
actions of individual terrorism that the Naxalites have been 
attempting. The major dilemma in India today is that at the 
moment there is no easy way of either destroying the parlia- 
mentary system or of transforming it. At the same time it is 
becoming increasingly clear that a pedestrian parliamentary 
system cannot solve any of India’s major problems and that a 
radical social change involving the masses cannot be put off 
further. Through her appeal to the masses Indira Gandhi 
herself has actively contributed to such a belief and has aroused 
great expectations. If the parliamentary system cannot achieve 
such a radical social transformation, the only alternative will 
be to destroy it. In a very real sense, therefore, the electoral 
victories of 1971 and 1972 have put both Indira Gandhi and the 
parliamentary system on probation. Hence in the political 
experiment of the country the seventies are going to be far more 
significant than the fifties and the sixties. 


1 The political developments that have taken place in the country since I 
wrote this essay have not contributed td allay these fears—and that is putting 
it mildly. 


‘THIRTEEN 


RELEVANCE, EXCELLENCE, AND....? 


Some awkward Questions on Education and Development 


Lhe relationship between education and development has 
been discussed at least at two different levels. The first has 
been concerned with establishing the role of education as a con- 
tributory factor in development. It took a while before the 
contribution of education to the process of development was 
generally recognised. In the initial stages of the international 
interest in development, it was common to take a rather mechan- 
istic attitude to the very concept of development. Development 
was identified with growth in income and it was argued that it 
was brought about by stepping up investment or capital for- 
mation in the economy. Economic activities were then neatly 
divided into those using up the resources of the economy (con- 
sumption) and those augmenting the resources and productivity 
of the economy (investment). In this rudimentary scheme, 
education for long was included in the first category as a resource- 
using activity. On this basis it was considered too that education 
and other social services were luxuries that poor countries could 
ill afford, at least in the early stages of development. Expenditure 
on education in the underdeveloped countries was seen more as a 
concession to social and political pressures and humanitarian 
considerations than as part of the compulsion of development. 


This pattern began to change in the late fifties, resulting in 
an almost complete reversal of the understanding of the relation- 
ship between education and development. Many factors contri- 
buted to this change. One of these was the high positive corre- 
lation observed between educational performance on the one 
hand and levels of economic development on the other. It 
was noticed too that in the economic development of countries 
with such diverse social and political systems as the U.S.S.R., 
USA and Japan, education had made a significant contribution. 
In the U.S.S.R. the role of education in the process of develop- 
ment was recognised almost from the very early stages of the 
reconstruction after the revolution. Academician Strumlin 
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whom Lenin put in charge of preparing the Soviet Union’s 
long-term planning was a keen enthusiast for education. 
On the basis of his empirical observation that primary education 
in the Soviet Union increased a worker’s efficiency by over 40 
per cent, secondary education over 100 per cent, and an education 
completed with training at the higher level by over 300 per cent, 
he warned Lenin that investment in heavy equipment, power 
projects, steel mills and mechanised farms would soon prove 
futile unless a satisfactory level of investment in education was 
also provided. ‘The contribution of education to the economic 
development of the United States also has been demonstrated 
by recent research into the factors responsible for the phenomenal 
growth of that country. For instance, it has been calculated 
that the increase in educational inputs from 1929 to 1957 in the 
USA raised the average quality of labour by nearly 30 per cent, 
and that possibly over 40 per cent of the per capita growth rate 
during this period represented the contribution of education. 
The remarkable growth of the Japanese economy after the 
Mei revolution and Japan’s stupendous post-war recovery 
have also both been attributed to the place assigned to education. 
Recently the UNESCO also has undertaken many studies all 
over the world to reinforce these historical findings of the pro- 
minent role that education plays in the development of nations. 
These striking evidences were supported by statements such as 
the one by Alfred Marshall that ‘the most valuable of all capital 
is that invested in human beings’, and thus the positive contri- 
bution of education to development was well established. 
The impact of these findings on educational policy has been 
to suggest that education must be made development-oriented. 
The frequently used, and now fashionable, slogan ‘Education 
for Development’ summarises the relationship between the 
two in this first level of the discussion. One of the best treat- 
ments of this theme is the first chapter of the Education Com- 
mission’s (1964-66) Report, which, as is well known, begins 
with the impressive declaration: “Ihe destiny of India is now 
being shaped in her class rooms .. . In a world based on science 
and technology, it is education that determines the level of 
prosperity, welfare and security of the people.’ A few pages 
later, referring specifically to development, the Report also says: 
‘If this change on a grand scale is to be achieved without violent 
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revolution (and even then it would still be necessary) there is 
one instrument, and one instrument only, that can be used: 
EDUCATION.’ ‘To make education play this role, of course, 
it is necessary to relate it to the objectives of national develop- 
ment and reconstruction. The Report is quite explicit about 
this point: ‘Education cannot be considered in isolation or 
planned in a vacuum. It has to be used as a powerful instru- 
ment of social, economic and political change, and will there- 
fore have to be related to the long-term national aspirations, 
the programmes of national development on which the country 
is engaged and the difficult short-term problems it is called 
upon to face.’ And it is pointed out that education will have 
to be geared to increasing productivity, especially in agriculture, 
that the vocational training content in education will have to be 
increased to prepare students for jobs, that it must impart social, 
moral and spiritual values to contribute to a general regeneration 
of the nation. 


At this level of discussions of the relationship between edu- 
cation and development, the key word is ‘relevance’. In coun- 
tries like ours the need for relevance is reinforced by the fact 
that higher education in the past was at best a pale imitation 
of patterns obtaining in other parts of the world, unrelated to 
our social context and needs. 


However significant the need for relevance is, there is a hidden 
danger in the ‘education for development’ approach. The 
relationship between education and society is essentially dialec- 
tical. ‘l’o reduce it to a one-way process with education be- 
coming a mere instrument in achieving the objective of national 
development will be detrimental both to education and develop- 
ment in the long run. In most cases where there has been a 
close identification between educational and national objectives, 
subtle dangers have crept in, ruining the quality of education 
and the soul of the nation. The clearest case of this danger 
was Nazi Germany. It is well-known how universities were 
closely aligned with the legitimate national objective of recons- 
truction during the inter-war period. It is well-known too how 
this relationship paved the way for the gradual capitulation of 
the universities to the dictates of state power, with faculties 
and scholars becoming instruments not only of the State’s vicious 
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propaganda machinery, but also of its heinous crimes and atro- 
cities. Neither is this a thing of the past. The danger of 
capitulation resulting from close and uncritical collaboration 1s 
present even today. In the United States, in Japan and else- 
where one complaint that agitating students have against their 
universities is that through too much of involvement in ‘national’ 
affairs they have surrendered their autonomy and freedom to 
state power. 

It is the realisation of these dangers that has led to the 
second level of discussion of the relationship between education 
and development. If in the first level the relationship is deve- 
lopment-oriented, in the second it is education-oriented. It 
insists that the primary role of education should be the pursuit 
of truth and excellence in all its diversity. ‘Excellence’ is the 
key word here. There is no attempt to minimise the social 
responsibility of education or to deny the relationship between 
education and development. But while at the first level the 
emphasis is on the role of the university as the servant of society, 
in the second the emphasis is on its role as a critic of society. 
This aspect again is very aptly dealt with in the Education Com- 
mission’s Report (Chapter XI). The relevant section is worth 
quoting at length: ‘Its (the university’s) business is not pri- 
marily to give society what it wants, but what it needs, and 
obviously they are not always identical. It is not a “community 
service station’’ passively responding to popular demands and 
thereby endangering its intellectual integrity. Nor is it an 
ivory tower into which students and teachers can withdraw 
for a time for teaching or research, accepting no responsibility 
for the improvement of society. It has to maintain an ambi- 
valent position, balancing itself carefully between commitment 
and detachment—commitment in action and detachment in 
thought. It must always be in a constant state of creative: 
tension, knowing where to interpret, where to criticise, where 
to pioneer, and where to support traditional values. It can 
neither identify itself with the existing environment and 
institutions, nor yield uncritically to every kind of change, 
every passing pressure. This would be to surrender its basic 
integrity of outlook and judgement.’ 

In passing it may be mentioned that this change in 
emphasis is also more in tune with the changing concept of 
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‘development as well. Development, once defined simply as an 
increase in per capita income, has now transcended the bounda- 
ries of economics. Its concern now is to ‘promote the good of 
every man and the whole man’. Or, as a more recent pronounce- 
ment puts it, ‘Development is the liberation of people from the 
various forces that constrict and stifle their human existence, 
so that they are free to grow to fulness’. If this is the case, 
the role of education in development does not necessarily have 
to be through its contribution to productivity, vocational training 
or national integration. Its contributions in removing ignorance 
and in developing the powers of the mind are important in their 
own right. 

Discussions on the relationship between education and 
development at both these levels have been going on in our 
consultations, seminars and journals. But have they covered 
all the areas that need to be covered? Could it be that in these 
discussions of a largely propositional nature we are overlooking 
some other important aspects of the relationship between edu- 
cation and development? Can we be satisfied with an education 
that is relevant and excellent? Or is it necessary at this stage 
to move on to a third level of the relationship between education 
and development? 

One of the pressing questions now engaging the attention 
of those who are concerned with development is that of social 
justice. It is becoming increasingly recognised that the belief 
that an increase in wealth or welfare will automatically percolate 
into all sections of society is all too naive. On the contrary, 
the evidence that we have suggests that in the case of growth 
programmes which do not pay specific attention to the 
distributional aspect, the more applicable dictum is that he 
--who has will come to have more. Does this sort of situation 
exist in our education also? 

There is a not too frequently examined chapter in the Edu- 
cation Commission’s Report which raises this question and 
marshals some evidence to formulate an answer to it. Chapter 
VI entitled ‘Towards Equalisation of Educational Opportunity’ 
asserts that “every society that values social justice and is anxious 
to improve the lot of the common man and cultivate all available 
talent must ensure progressive equality of opportunity to all 
sections of the population. This is the only guarantee for the 
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building up of an egalitarian and humane society in which the 
exploitation of the weak will be minimised.’ But the evidence 
given in that chapter also shows that we are far removed from 
anything like equality of opportunity. 

One of the tables in the chapter (p. 119) relating to ‘Socio- 
economic conditions of students admitted to vocational, techni- 
cal and professional institutions in 1965’ is quite revealing. The 
institutions examined are polytechnics, agricultural colleges, 
medical colleges, engineering colleges, regional engineering 
colleges and institutes of technology, which will all be placed 
very high in terms of the twin standards of relevance and ex- 
cellence. What it shows is that in most cases the students 
admitted to the more important of these institutions generally 
tend to come from urban areas, from good schools and from 
high income families. 

In fact the problem is more glaring the more relevant and 
excellent the institutions concerned are. In the case of the 
Indian Institutes of Technology, for instance, students from 
rural areas constitute 12.8 per cent, while 87.2 per cent are 
from urban areas. This compares with our population ratio of 
approximately 83 per cent in rural areas and 17 in rural centres. 
Similarly, 58.7 per cent of the students are seen to be from 
families with a monthly income of over Rs 500 who belong to 
the top 4 per cent in the country in terms of income distribution. 
This state of affairs is not the result of any kind of malpractice 
with the rich influencing selection procedures behind the scenes. 
Entrance to the IITs is on the basis of a common all-India 
competition, which, by all accounts, is very fairly administered. 
This is precisely what makes the situation so serious. For we are 
forced to conclude that either the vast majority of our brightest and 
best students are to be found in a handful of rich urban families, 
or that there is something fundamentally wrong with our 
national educational system. Relevance and excellence in 
education for which the II'l’s are noted seem to have a perverse 
effect on development if it includes the element of social justice 
also. 

A more recent study conducted in one of the IIT's' indicates a 
significant increase in the number of students coming from 

1A. D. King: Elite Education and the Economy—IIT Entrance, 1965-’70, 
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families where parental income is more than Rs 500. It was 
62 per cent in 1968, 67 in 1969 and moved up to 80 in 1970. 
In the batch of 1970, 50 per cent of the students came from 
families with a monthly income of over Rs 1000, belonging to 
the top one per cent in the country. 


The purpose of referring to these IIT case studies is not to 
question their admissions policy or to decry their deliberate 
emphasis on excellence. But they show clearly that an excellent 
education may only succeed in enriching the elite in the economy, 
instead of contributing much to ‘development’ in any meaningful 
sense of the term. They also raise a number of relatively 
neglected questions in the discussion of the relationship between 
education and development. Some of these are very awkward 
questions too, but it is much better to face them than to pretend 
that they do not exist. 


The most obvious reason for the concentration of the rich 
in the excellent institutions is that excellence is too costly for 
anyone other than the very rich. Those with monthly incomes 
of Rs 500, or even Rs 1000, will find it a burden to support a 
son in the IIT’ for a period of four years; for the average Indian 
family, therefore, excellent education of this kind is an unappro- 
achable luxury. One way to remedy this situation, of course, 
is to introduce and increase scholarships. But in our context a 
meaningful programme of financial support at higher levels 
will be possible only if we are willing to make a drastic reduction 
in the proportion of those who after high school rush into 
institutions of higher learning. Till this is achieved, scholarship 
programmes are bound to remain marginal without being able 
in any way to tackle the type of problem we confront. 


But the problem is not merely a question of funds to be made 
available for higher education. It is deeply meshed in our 
present educational and economic systems as well. It is a fact 
that in the present set-up those from well-to-do, well-educated 
families are likely to do better than others in any kind of compe- 
titive examinations or selections based on ‘merit’. ‘Merit’, in 
this context, however, has little direct bearing on innate intellec- 
tual capacity. It is more a resultant of linguistic capacity, 
conceptual awareness, sensibility to ideas and phenomena, and 
general ‘educational exposure’ related to individual and family 
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experience and the economic and social background of the 
students. In all these our educational processes are heavily 
biased in favour of the privileged few. One of these—linguistic 
capacity—deserves special attention. It will be interesting to 
speculate—or study scientifically, if this can be done—what per 
cent of merit in the context of our higher education is accounted 
for by one’s range of English vocabulary! Can we prevent 
excellence becoming the monopoly of the few as long as one 
of its prime measuring rods is the language of the elite? 


Some of these questions are of special relevance to Christian 
institutions of higher learning. While many of them were 
founded specifically to impart education to the poorest and the 
most neglected sections in society, their very excellence has in 
due course made them the coveted places for the richest and 
the highest. What is, and what is to be, their contribution to 
‘development’? Some of our medical colleges, for instance, 
are among the best professional institutions in the country. 
The excellence of their educational programmes, the fairness of 
their admission policies and even their commitment to noble 
social objectives are all well-known. But should we test whether 
these are becoming the means by which a few well-to-do become 
more well-to-do? - 


The plea here is not that Christian institutions should launch 
a cult of mediocrity in the name of social justice! But if they 
are concerned with development they must go beyond the stages 
of relevance and excellence. Is this possibly a new and challenging 
area for Christian pioneering? 


FOURTEEN 


EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


As a teacher of economics dealing primarily with the problems 
of development, I have, for many years, reflected on the relation- 
ship between education and development. There is a vast 
body of literature on the subject and I have gone through a 
fair amount of it. But I must confess that I do not see clearly 
the relationship between the two processes although I am directly 
involved in both. Perhaps there is nothing strange about this 
because both education and development are human processes 
and hence will elude precise definitions and comparisons. But 
I feel, too, that we cannot afford to be complacent about this 
issue; we live in a situation where day by day we are brought 
face to face with one aspect or another of this problem. 


One of the things we must take note of is the legacy of the 
past, both the fairly distant past and the immediate past. In 
the distant past we had a well-developed educational system, 
but it was far removed from the problems of everyday life. 
Everyday life had a pattern and rhythm of its own, and with 
agriculture as the main occupation of the people, the pattern of 
life was set largely by the nature cycle. The concerns of edu- 
cation were almost entirely divorced from these mundane 
affairs of everyday life. They related to the sublime and the 
spiritual. In any case education was meant only for the elite 
groups in society who, by their social and economic standing, 
were protected from the routines and realities of the work-a-day 
world. 

With the advent of Western education the pattern changed to 
some extent. Education came to be related to the life patterns 
of those who were educated. In fact it was education to prepare 
them for some professions—the lower echelons in the administra- 
tive structure. However, it continued to be limited to a select 
few. 

A major change coming into our educational systems today 
is the breaking down of its traditional exclusiveness, and a conse- 
quent popularisation of education on a scale unprecedented 
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in history. It has created an uneasy situation for most of us 
who have regarded ourselves as members of an exclusive club 
in our societies—a club with its codes of conduct, its rituals, 
its ethos and its culture. We cannot get reconciled to this 
club being thrown open. If we get over the initial shock, how- 
ever, it will become clear to us that in the present context it is 
at least inevitable. A society which proclaims equality of 
opportunities will not tolerate an educational system which is 
exclusive, however dear it may be to those who are already in 
it. And perhaps it may be a good thing too. If education was 
an exclusive privilege in the past, was it because it was necessary 
from the point of view of education or was it a mere reflection 
of a certain social philosophy? On the other hand, we cannot 
afford to become democrats and socialists all of a sudden and 
insist that everybody must be given education. Vaccinations 
can be thrust on everybody and the right to vote can be granted 
to everybody. Perhaps even degrees can be ‘fairly’ doled out. 
But if education is a process and a rather prolonged process, 
how do we ensure that everybody gets into it? This is the 
question. 

And it is not an easy question to answer, for it is closely re- 
lated to the content of education and the patterns of education. 
Obviously nobody is satisfied with the old pattern of education. 
There is almost a universal demand to make education ‘relevant’, 
and to relate it to life and its problems. In fact the popular 
demand for education is not only an eagerness to get into an 
exclusive club, it is a desire to have education for what it is 
supposed to do—provide the skills to make a living. ‘This is a 
legitimate desire. Again, if our ‘liberal’ notions about education 
rebel against such a vulgar bread-and-butter approach to it 
we must consider whether only that education is good which is 
good for nothing in particular! ‘This does not mean that schools 
and colleges must be converted into occupational institutes. 
There are many who would eloquently and passionately plead 
for such a transformation to provide an ‘education fit for life’. 
But they under-estimate the havoc that knowledge plays on 
life. ‘Thanks to the ‘knowledge explosion’ of our times, there 
is no occupation today which remains unchanging so that young 
people can be prepared for it. In a dynamic society which 
development creates, education cannot be a mere training for jobs. 
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What else is it? We must come to terms with this question. 
Our understanding of the role of schools and colleges, and the 
responsibilities of teachers and students will depend on our 
answer to this question. I cannot understand education except 
as a life-long process of seeking and learning, of questioning and 
mastering, of selecting and rejecting, of doing and changing. 
It is a process which can never be confined to schools and colleges. 
It begins with life and moves with life, penetrating all aspects 
of life. Part of our problem is that we are used to thinking of 
educational institutions as having the monopoly of education. 
This thought has given us an excessive sense of burden over our 
responsibility as also an inflated notion of our importance as 
the sole custodians of knowledge! But if we recognise that 
schools and colleges are only a small part of the total educational 
process, we will see that it is not necessary to exaggerate our 
responsibilities and our importance. Not only that children 
learn before they come to school and that men and women 
continue to learn after they leave the university: pupils and 
students learn much from other sources even while they are in 
schools and colleges. It will be interesting to find out how much 
students learn from their schools and how much from the radio, 
the cinema, the bill boards, the comics. It is in this sense 
that one can assert without fear of contradiction that education 
can no longer be an exclusive privilege. But if education is so 
universal, do schools have a specific role? Teaching the three 
‘R’s was once considered to be the minimum task of schools. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic may have a place in learning, 
but today they are not absolutely necessary for anybody who. 
wants to learn. One can, for instance, just listen to the radio. 
Admittedly it will not be complete education (whatever the term 
means) but neither is an education of the three ‘R’s complete in 
itself. What then must the schools aim at? 

I think that schools have a three-fold function. First, 
schools must make pupils aware of the place of knowledge in 
life and introduce them to sources of knowledge. Secondly, 
schools must impart to pupils the grammar of learning, 
emphasizing the personal involvement in the learning process. 
And, recognizing the fact that most of knowledge comes from 
life and by doing, schools must also train them to relate action 
and reflection. ) 
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I do not know whether this is more or less than what we have 
been doing, but certainly it is different. And I suggest that 
we shall not even begin to understand the problems of education 
today unless we can see them in terms of this new perspective. 
Lake for instance the whole question of the control over education. 
Who must decide educational policies? Should it be only 
those who are directly involved in educational institutions 
(as those who are eager to preserve their autonomy will 
suggest), or should there be a more broad-based body at least 
to lay down the major guidelines of educational policy? If by 
‘autonomy’ we mean the absence of irresponsible inter- 
ference in the day-to-day affairs of educational institutions, we 
must certainly defend it. But ‘autonomy’ can also mean ‘the 
desire to be irresponsibly exclusive. And we must see that 
we are not fighting for exclusiveness in the name of autonomy. 
If education is for everybody and if it is so intimately related 
to life, there will have to be a more general participation in the 
formulation of educational policies. It does not necessarily 
mean state control or state domination over education. But 
it does mean greater participation by the immediate community 
which the institution serves and which is related to it—the com- 
munity of teachers, parents, civic leaders and students. Can 
we use the present opportunity to move towards such a pattern 
of education and educational organisation? 


I have not said much about development as such. The 
thrust of development as I understand it is a new quality of 
life, a fuller and freer life for everybody. If so, it is in life and 
through life that education and development meet and rein- 
force each other. And the concern of both education and 
development should be life in all its diversity and complexity. 


FIFTEEN 


NATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION? 


The answer to this question can only be that ‘much can 
be said on both sides’. And much 7s being said, and very vehe- 
mently too, on both sides. It is doubtful whether anything new 
or striking can be added to the arguments already put forward 
in the debate. In fact the debate has fed on itself and become 
so fat that it is almost pointless now! But perhaps the debating 
stage is over and the verdict is imminent. What can be done, 
and needs to be done, at this stage, is to recall what the basic 
issues are. 


There is a sense in which the question of nationalization is 
practically irrelevant as far as education is concerned. If there is 
a ‘mind’ in education, no authority, however powerful and totali- 
tarian it is, can ‘nationalise’ education. An authority may pre- 
scribe books; it may suppress speech and oppress those who 
defy it , but there is a restless longing of the mind which cannot be 
deterred by such actions. Education, particularly higher edu- 
cation, is worth the name only if it is the agony and ecstasy of 
such a restless and relentless mind. In a real sense education 
is the groping of an eager mind which cannot be made subservient 
to any external norm, threat or reward. 


This inherent element of education, however, cannot be 
used to argue that it is a purely subjective, individualistic process. 
There is an essential social dimension to education which is an 
inseparable aspect of wrestling with truth. As Erik Erikson says: 
‘Facts are kept alive by being told, logic by being demonstrated, 
truth by being professed.’ It is this dimension that forms the 
basis of a community of scholars, whether it is a study group, 
a professional association, or a college or university. If education 
has it, the question of the relationship between the community of 
scholars and the community at large is immediately raised. In 
this context ‘nationalisation’ (supervision and control by the 
community at large) is a distinct possibility in education which, 
at times, can become a matter of necessity. 
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Here is the dilemma. Nationalisation is inconceivable if 
education is viewed as an internal process (which it certainly is); 
but nationalisation may become necessary if education is viewed 
as a social activity (which also it certainly is). To be sure, this 
is not the only problem in the nationalisation debate but it is an 
important one frequently forgotten or overlooked—this dual 
nature of education. When it is forgotten the inherent tension 
within education can be turned into two separate questions set in 
perpetual opposition. Once this happens the two aspects come 
to have their champions, with the educators understandably 
defending the first and ‘others’ (represented, let us say, by 
politicians) taking the stand on the second. ‘The lines of battle 
are drawn and the two sides go into it with the dictum that all 
is fair in war! 


Educationists believe they are the servants of knowledge 
and of no one else, and that they, and they alone, are the jealous 
guardians of the eternal verities. ‘Theirs is not an occupation, 
but a vocation, and it is their desire that they should be governed 
only by the self-imposed rules of their chosen order of thinking. 
If their life is not entirely one of meditation, it is essentially one 
of reflection, and to their way of thinking it is not proper to 
expose a life of this kind either to the pressures or the chores of 
the mundane world. They live in their sanctuaries viewing the 
world outside sometimes with benign indifference, sometimes with 
condescending concern, and always with scholarly criticism. And 
they expect their attitude towards the world outside, be it concern 
or criticism, to be accepted as the expression of wisdom mediated 
through its chosen votaries. ‘I‘he noblest of all professions, this 
is how they describe their life’s mission. Any suggestion that 
their chosen vocation should be brought under the ruthless, un- 
principled and dirty authority of the power-hungry rulers of the 
world would not only be repulsive, but positively sacrilegious. 


There was probably a time when learned men were free 
to nurse these views about themselves and others. ‘This was 
when the rest of the world was not aware of their existence, or 
tolerated their notions as the innocuous worm’s eye-view of a 
world described in books. But those days of mutual condescend- 
ing toleration are over and the position today is one of claims 
and counter-claims. 
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It is important to realize that the seeds of the confrontation 
between the world of learning and the world of affairs were 
sown by changes in the philosophy of education itself. For long 
centuries in our country and elsewhere the emphasis on education 
was on its exclusiveness, both in terms of its concerns and in 
its clientele. The ancestral occupation of an exclusive caste, the 
luxury consumption of an affluent class, or a combination of 
both—this is what education has been for many centuries in the 
past. Cardinal Newman has ably expounded its philosophy of 
personal pursuit of an abstract excellence. There are some who 
even today swear by the dictum of ‘knowledge for its own sake’, 
considering everything else as crude utilitarianism not com- 
patible with the ethics or aesthetics of a genuine scholar. But it 
would be reasonable to say that the dominating educational 
philosophy today is one which views such an attitude as a relic 
ofthe past. The cardinal theme in today’s educational philosophy 
is that knowledge is for life and that the fundamental task of 
education is to solve life’s many problems. In this sense a certain 
universality is claimed for education, at least for its concerns, 
bringing within its ambit anything as mundane as a new way to 
make bread or preserve butter, and anything as sublime as de- 
fining the goal of a society or spelling out the meaning of life 
itself. Of this view the Indian Education Commissijon’s (Kothari 
Commission, 1966) Report with its significant title, ‘Education 
and National Development’ is a very concrete and vocal repre- 
sentative. Nor is it an isolated one. Much of the work of 
UNESCO, for instance, is informed by this philosophy. Com- 
pared with the traditional exclusiveness of education what this 
view represents is a breaking down of the walls of partition and 
the penetration of knowledge into all the nooks and corners of a 
very earthy world as well as into the heights and splendour of 
a new ethereal world. ‘Knowledge at the service of society’ is 
the new motto. It is the result at once of the tremendous 
expansion of knowledge in recent times and of the civic 
consciousness of its servants. 

It is a fact that knowledge is now not confined to the libraries, 
the laboratories and the class-rooms. And it is a fact that 
educators are not confined to colleges, universities and research 
institutes. They are in all capitals and on all commissions, 
in politics and in parliament. ‘They would like to be everywhere. 
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that decisions are made. Even at its best, does all this come 
from a desire to serve, or from a cleverly camouflaged eagerness to 
dominate? Who decides? Examine some of the oft-quoted 
and widely applauded claims of the Kothari Commission about 
the role of education. 


The destiny of India is now being shaped in her class-rooms.. 
This, we believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a world based on 
science and technology, it is education that determines the 
level of prosperity, welfare and security of the people... 
If this change on a grand scale is to be achieved without 
violent revolution (and even for that it would be necessary) 
there is one instrument, and one instrument only, that can 
be used: education. Other agencies may help, and can 
indeed sometimes have a more apparent impact. But the 
national system of education is the only instrument that: 

~ can reach all the people .. . Its (the university’s) business 
is not primarily to give society what it wants, but what it 
needs, and obviously they are not always identical. 
It is not a community service station passively responding 
to popular demand and thereby endangering its intell- 
ectual integrity. 


Who decides what society really needs? Who decides that: 
education is the only means of achieving what society wants? 


And who decides that education determines the prosperity,. 


welfare and security of the people? Are these the views of the 
people, or are these the views of the educators who have always 
had inflated notions about their occupation? To arrive at answers. 
to these questions let us pose some (imaginary) counter-claims. 


The destiny of India is now being shaped in her parliament. 
This, we believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a society based: 
on the popular will it is the representatives of the people: 
who determine the level of prosperity, welfare and security 
of the people... If change on a grand scale is to be 
achieved, there is one instrument, and one instrument: 
only, that can be used: political power. Its (the 
legislature’s) primary business is to give educational 
institutions not what they want, but what they need, 
and obviously these are not always identical. It is not 
a service station that passively responds to academic 
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demands, thereby surrendering the sovereignty of the 
people vested in it.... 


Cannot these counter-claims be valid? To reinforce the 
argument, consider that they have come from a group of ‘unedu- 
cated’ persons who, nevertheless, are the chosen representatives 
of the people. Which claims now have greater weight, the 
claims of the educators on behalf of education or of the politicians 
on behalf of political power? And whose claim is more valid, that 
of the educators who say that their task is to give society not 
what it wants, but what it needs, or the claim of the politicians 
that they can give education not the freedom it wants, but the 
freedom it needs? 


The questions are seldom so sharply posed. But they are 
genuine issues however unwilling those who are concerned with 
education may be to see them. Let us keep the politicians out 
of the picture for a while and look at the problem again as an 
educational problem. Granted that an important aspect of edu- 
cation today is the training of the citizens of tomorrow, do not 
the citizens of today have a right to influence that training? 
Granted that education is the weapon to change society, does 
not society at large have some say in deciding how this instru- 
ment is used? If it is the responsibility of education to define 
the goals of society, does not society have the right to decide 
who the educators should be? And if knowledge is power—social 
power—does not society have the right to determine how this 
power is generated, distributed and used? If educators are con- 
cerned about the entire society in terms of their own philosophy, 
what must be their answer to these questions? If educators do 
not honestly face these questions, their claims about education 
and its importance will easily be interpreted, and with adequate 
justification, as the propaganda of the haves against the have- 
nots. The plain fact is that education cannot claim to have a 
social function unless it is also willing to be under some form of 
social scrutiny. ‘l’o emphasize the social role of education with- 
out accepting society’s right to criticize, question and correct, is 
a subtle attempt at domination which will be resisted by a society 
conscious of its own rights and needs. 


Our considerations so far about the relationship between 
education and society have been put in abstract terms. We must 
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come down to earth by recognizing the fact that the issue we 
confront is not only the relationship between education and 
society in the abstract, but between educational institutions and 
the institutions of society at large. This is, in a sense, an in- 
accurate presentation because if we are considering society at 
large, educational institutions are also social institutions. ‘The 
problem, therefore, must be reformulated. At its best the 
problem is the following: Education as representing knowledge 
must inform and influence all the institutions of society; but 
educational institutions, as institutions must be subject to general 
social decisions. Robert Gaudino begins his study, The Indian 
University, with the significant observation: ‘In these times no- 
institution is allowed to be only its own purpose, its own aspi- 
rations.’ Gaudino then goes on to say that it isin the very nature 
of things that the educational institution will be informed by its 
setting which will to some extent decide its character and func- 
tions. But his statement about institutions has a greater relevance 
to the problem under examination. No educational institution 
can pretend to be merely an educational institution. It will 
inevitably come to assume many of the general aspects of social 
institutions. There are appointments and contracts in educational 
institutions, expenditures and budgets, work and work-schedules. 
The autonomy that is claimed for the educational function can- 
not certainly be claimed for the educational institutions. And 
however debatable the question of the social control of education 
may be, there can be no two opinions about the need to have 
some form of social control over educational institutions. 

It should not be surprising also if those who wield power 
and authority in society view education less in terms of its func- 
tions and more in terms of its institutional manifestations. 
From this point of view educational institutions appear primarily 
to be manufacturers of a scarce commodity—a degree, which 
allegedly carries with it economic prospects and social standing. 
It will be a piece of self-deception if educators are not willing 
to accept this fact. If young people are eager to come into 
colleges (they come into colleges, but mot into class-rooms) it is 
not because they believe that the destiny of India is now being 
shaped in them! If parents are willing to undergo tremendous 
sacrifices to send their children to universities it is not because 
they want them to receive an education which is the only 
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instrument for social change! And if shrewd politicians are 
willing to finance educational institutions, it is not because they 
expect to receive in return learned advice about what society 
really needs! The call for nationalisation of educational in- 
‘stitutions comes often when the majority who have an interest in 
them discover that those who run them offer stones—precious 
‘stones, maybe—when bread is sought. Society will not tolerate 
any institution which claims to have a social function, but appears 
to be socially irresponsive and irresponsible. From the social 
point of view educational institutions are also seats of power. 
And it appears to be the power of the privileged few. A society 
that believes that power belongs to the people will want to see 
that this concentration of power is destroyed, or at least brought 
under control. And a society which is suspicious of privilege 
notices quickly that many educational institutions are sub- 
standard institutions. It is seen that many educators who profess 
to serve society are more power-hungry than the politicians 
who are openly after power. It is seen that educators who 
claimed to be devoted to the pursuit of truth do not hesitate to 
suppress truth and distort truth when it is to their advantage 
to do so. It is seen too that educational institutions which are 
said to be seats of learning are centres of corruption. Society 
will not allow good intentions and learned proclamations to be 
used as covers for the meanest forms of exploitation and 
corruption. 

From a social point of view, then, there are enough reasons 
to press for the nationalisation of educational institutions which, 
in any case, are maintained at public expense in most instances. 
So we have a situation where the world of affairs demands nation- 
alisation of education, based on institutional considerations, 
and the world of learning which fights for autonomy for edu- 
cational institutions resting its case on abstract principles of 
education. ‘his is why the debate can go on with each side 
piling up arguments and evidences in its support with no chance 
of a real dialogue about the basic issues. Under these circum- 
stances any ‘solution’ arrived at will be either a matter of 
expediency (that the State, for instance, cannot afford to 
take over all educational institutions, or does not consider it 
wise in terms of its political implications) or a mere exercise 
of thoughtless power (the State can take over all educational 
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institutions no matter what the arguments against it are and what 
the consequences may be). 


Is it possible to have a real dialogue about the basic issues 
and not a mere attempt to win cheap debating victories with 
both sides concentrating only on what is temporarily expedient? 
The problem must be taken up in its specific Indian context in 
terms of the history of higher education in the country and within 
the wider discussion of the nature of the society we are trying to 
evolve. It is clear that in the past the educational emphasis 
on excellence was closely associated with the existence of social 
exclusiveness. Even today, 80 per cent of our students in colleges 
and universities come from the top 20 per cent in the income 
bracket. Whatever might have been the historical reasons for 
this situation, contemporary society is not going to tolerate such 
inequalities of privileges. And in the philosophy of education 
there is nothing to suggest that opportunities for education 
must be.confined to a small section in society or that excellence 
implies exclusiveness. Hence if educational institutions do 
not actively co-operate in the social attempt to make educational 
opportunities available on a less exclusive basis, they can only 
be viewed as institutions with vested interests which do not 
deserve to be tolerated. Similarly, in the past many private 
educational institutions were established, and today continue to - 
exist, mainly to promote the private interests of private groups. 
Whatever may be the educational justification for such institu- 
tions, there is no reason to suggest that they should be supported 
by society at large. And many educational institutions which 
claim to be houses of learning have degenerated into dens of 
thieves and robbers. There is no place for them in any decent 
society. 


Only after these institutional problems are solved and settled 
—or only after the processes to settle them are initiated—can 
educational institutions have a right to enter into a dialogue 
about the future of education. This is not because some of 
these problems do not exist elsewhere in society, but because a 
dialogue, instead of a cheap debate, can only be initiated after 
the two sides establish their bona fides. Inview of the superiority 
(intellectual and moral) that the educational institutions claim, 
the onus proband in this matter is on them. 


-_ eo rr = + 
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The first step in a serious dialogue can be to point out tha 
nationalization which operates mainly in the realm of ownershi 
of physical resources cannot be applied in the case of education 
and that even if educational institutions and educational system 
may be nationalised, education itself is beyond the scope 0. 
nationalisation. ‘This is true even in a social system where al 
physical resources are socially owned. Through skilful propa 
ganda and intimidation the semblance of a nationalised educatior 
can be brought about, but if there is a difference between the 
minds of men and the steel and coal and land that they use 
there can be no nationalisation of education. From the othe: 
side, then, it can be pointed out that the nationalisation of edu- 
cational institutions need not be an attempt to nationalise edu- 
cation, but simply to give it its legitimate place in society un- 
trammelled by private authoritarianism and subtle forms o} 
exploitation. It can be argued also that nationalisation o! 
educational institutions does not necessarily imply imposed 
regimentation in education or rigid conformity to a uniform 
pattern and that private enterprise in education does not neces- 
sarily mean the absence of regimentation or the presence of the 


innovative spirit. 


One cannot say precisely how the dialogue will proceed 
and where it will lead to. But it can lead to a further clari- 
fication of the multi-dimensionality of education and the possi- 
bilities of plurality in patterns of educational systems and 
institutions. In the context of such a realization it should be 
possible to evolve new patterns that enable education both to 
preserve its freedom and to exercise its responsibility. 


Viewed against this general background it is sadly clear 
that in the confrontations between private colleges and the 
State in Kerala both sides missed the opportunity of initiating 
an honest dialogue about the future pattern of education 
in the State. The government’s intentions in the entire episode 
remained none too clear. And certainly the impression was 
created that it was more a confrontation to test political power 
than an attempt to clarify any issue of Principle. The govern- 
ment’s approach was, thus, completely institutional. The poverty 
of thought on the part of the private colleges appeared in the 
fact that they too saw it only as an institutional problem to 
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s be determined on the basis of the political power they were 
_ able to muster and the fairly obvious inability of the govern- 


ment to take over all educational institutions now, No matter 
whose the ‘victory’ has been in the confrontation, no issue has 


2 been settled: ‘The. real questions were not even raised. 


Even at the institutional level two questions of principle 


were involved which will have to be raised and faced if anything 


more than an uneasy truce is to prevail. The first is the question 


_ of finances, some aspects of which figured prominently in the 


confrontation. Those who have examined the economics of 


education are convinced that education cannot easily be brought 


= inder the cost-price principle; it hardly pays for itself in a cost 
_ accounting sense. Hence an element of subsidy in some form is 
_ almost inevitable in educational operations. Three options are 
_ operhere. The first is to charge fees on a cost-price basis. This 


would mean a substantial increase in fees, limiting education to 
the few who can afford such high fees. Apart from the ethics of 


_ this’solution and its social implications, one of its consequences 


4 
" 


will be that a large number of existing educational institutions 
will have to be closed down. The second option is for the 
subsidy to come entirely from the State. But if the State finances 
educational institutions to this extent, some form of State control 
on the institutional aspects of education is inevitable even if the 
State is not eager to control education as such. There is a third 
option which is for the community at large to assume the financial 
responsibility for education. In the Kerala confrontation the 


_ private colleges had an opportunity to pose the third alternative 


both to the State and to the community at large, because the first 
two options turned out to be unacceptable. But in their attempt 
to mobilize public opinion against the second option they failed 
to place before the section of the population that came forward to 


| | support them the possibilities and challenges of the third option. 


The second and closely connected issue is related to the 
administrative pattern of private colleges. How ‘private’ can 


_the administration of a private college be allowed to become? 


_ One of the anomalous problems thrown up by the Kerala (as 
_ well as all-India) private enterprise in education is that while 
__ these institutions cater to a fairly broad cross-section of the com- 
_ munity at large, in most cases the administrative machinery is 


ts 
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narrowly sectarian. If the argument that education is. different | 
from steel and coal is used to fight against the. State take-over:of: 


- -educational institutions, the same consideration should also 


suggest that educational institutions. should not have narrow’ 
and exclusive administration of any kind because the problems: 
that are said to exist in the case of state ownership of educational 

institutions—rigidity, indoctrination, authoritarianism “ete. aa 
are latent also in the case of administrations that are too ‘private’ 
The Kerala confrontation was an excellent’ opportunity to focus. 
attention on this issue, but one gets the impression that the private 
colleges deliberately refrained from any discussion of this aspect. 
Could it be that their desire to keep private colleges too ‘private 
did not have any educational sanctions and they, were, therefore : 
afraid to bring it out into the open? P 


It was disappointing too that ae fie private calles 
especially those under Christian management, did raise'a question: 
of principle, it was not an educational principle; but the expedient: 
issue of minority rights. From the sequence of events it-was: 
evident that the minority rights issue was. pressed into: service: 
simply to arouse passions and emotions and thereby to: avoid: 
even the possibilities of a rational discussion of many: genuine 
educational issues latent (or mr hushed ee er: ries 
confrontation. | 


It would thus appear that so far there has been only a sham 
battle about a very serious problem. It would appear too that 
there is a deliberate effort to avoid any serious discussion: of | 
the real issues. Who is responsible? Beles 3 


A POSTSCRIPT 


THE CHURCH AND DEVELOPMENT . 


Development and Ecumenism 


During the past quarter of a century development has been 
a growing concern of the church and I have had the privilege of 
participating in many conferences and consultations on develop- 
ment organised by church-related agencies in our country and other 
parts of the world. The many conference reports on Church 
and development (mainly, Christians in the Technical and Social 
Revolutions of Our Times, Report of the World Conference on 
Church and Society, Geneva, 1966; Fetters of Injustice, Report of 
an Ecumenical Consultation on Development, Montreux, 1970; 
Hunger for fustice, Report of the All-India Christian Consultation 
on Development, New Delhi, 1970; Liberation, Fustice, Develop- 
ment, Report of the Asian Ecumenical Consultation for Develop- 
ment, ‘Tokyo, 1970); and studies such as Richard Dickinson’s 
Line and Plummet, Charles Elliot’s The Development Debate, 
Arend Theodore van Leeuwen’s Development through Revolution 
and Charles West’s The Power to be Human—have all attempted to 
spell out the biblical and theological basis of the church’s concern 
for development. This Postscript is a reflection on the church’s 
changing understanding of what development means and implies, 
and on the need for a re-examination of the church’s pattern of 
involvement in the development process in our country. 


It must be noted that the church’s involvement in the dis- 

cussion on the practical problems of our times, whether it is 
_ development or the environmental crisis, has had an indirect but 
significant impact on itself. ‘The church’s entry into the problems 
of global development soon after the Second World War was a 
matter of practical necessity rather than theresult of any deliberate 
consideration. Butsoon it became a major theme of discussion 
in the World Council of Churches, and the member churches 
discovered that while they were divided on matters of faith and 
order they could be united in their study of the world’s problems. 
This common engagement with the world has perhaps been a 
stronger cementing force in the ecumenical movement than 


the discovery of doctrinal and theological affinities. It is not an 
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accident, again, that the most visible and fruitful areas of co- 
operation between the member churches of the World Council 
sand the Roman Catholic Church have been on matters of society, - 
development and peace. Does this presage a new form of unity 
gomg beyond forms of organisational and doctrinal unity which 
have been the main thrust of the ecumenical movement? If so, 
does it also call for new forms of ‘dialogues through unity in 
action’ with other agencies and forces in society committed to 
making human life more human? These are questions that the 
church must examine seriously if its involvement in development 
is to become meaningful for itself. 


The Church’s Involvement 


A statement issued by the All-India Christian Consultation 
on Development (New Delhi, 1970) defined development as the 
liberation of people from the various forces that constrict and 
stifle their human existence, so that they are free to grow to 
fulness. 


The Niyogi committee which a few years earlier had enquired 
into the role of Christian missions in India and had passed many 
strictures against what it considered to be the anti-national ethos - 
of missions, nevertheless paid handsome tributes to the role that 
churches and missions played in the cause of human liberation. 
‘The contributions of Christian missionaries to the shaping of | 
Indian life in modern times has indeed been very impressive’, . 
remarked the Report of the Committee. ‘They established 
schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, orphanages 
and institutions for the maimed and the handicapped. They 
elevated the neglected classes to high social positions and made 
them worthy of their dignity as men and inspired them with self- 
respect.... They have helped in the elevation of the status of 
women by giving the lead in female education. The community 
centres and industrial schools opened by them are, like their 
other institutions, the best of their kind.’ 


The Delhi consultation also heard from one of the church 
dignitaries a long list of the institutions run by the churches 
and missionary agencies in the country in the service of mankind, 
particularly the weak, the oppressed and the neglected. But the 
general feeling at the Consultation was that these were forms of 
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service devised to meet special needs more than a century ago and 
that today the church has a new mission in the context of nation- 
building and development. 

It has, however, not been easy to articulate adequately what 
the church’s new role should be in the new situation. For one 
thing, since development itself has been a new and elusive concept, 
the church, along with other agencies involved in this area, has 
had to grapple with the meaning and implications of the term 
before defining its own role in the new area. Hence during the 
past quarter of a century development has been a growing con- 
cern of the church both at the national and international levels. 
It may not be too much of an exaggeration to say that among the 
voluntary agencies involved in the discussion on development 
the church occupies a prominent place. Its contribution to the 
thinking about development has had far-reaching impact. Neither 


has the church’s participation in development been limited to 


the realm of thought. Richard Dickinson pointed out a few 
years ago that the quantity of voluntary material and technical 


assistance channelled through the churches probably totals 


every year as much as the entire combined budgets of the United 
Nations Headquarters, UNESCO, the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation and the World Health Organisation—a truly 
impressive performance indeed. 


Ideological Issues 


During the past two decades the thinkmg of the church 
(to the extent that one is justified in referring to the thinking of the 
church) on development has undergone some change. In the 
early stages the thinking of the church on this aspect was almost 
entirely at the ecumenical level and was very much coloured by 
liberal ideology. Whether ideology plays any part in the church’s 
approach to development has come in for some discussion. Reflect- 
ing on a consultation on “Theology and Development’ (Cartigny, 
1969) Philip Land, one of the participants, said “At Cartigny 
ideology—its presence often unrecognised—seemed to have 
worked its way into every nook and cranny.’ He was not surprised 
about that but he was surprised that even among trained people 
ideology so easily takes over one’s reading of social facts and 
processes, and that those who accused others of ideological stances 
seemed incapable of recognising their own ideological inclinations. 
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Charles Elliot in The Development Debate has looked at it from 
the point of view of one’s approach to ‘the facts of the situation’. 
He points out that even the most carefully and ‘objectively’ 
assembled facts rest on a foundation of usually implicit and never 
wholly explicit assumptions. He sees the role of ideology at this 
point—to give the analyst ‘a set of presuppositions, of menta! 
matrices, in which he can arrange the data to be examined. The 
matrix “already includes ethical judgements or quasi-ethical 
positions.’ Elliot goes on to say: ‘Much modern discussion of the 
church’s role in development is ideology pretending to be 
theology.’ It is doubtful if his definitions of ideology and 
theology—‘Tdeology is the ordering of a system of independently 
determined ideas: while theology is the ordering of a system 
of ideas based upon beliefs about the revelation of God’—will 
go unchallenged. But definitional niceties are not the issue 
here. To the extent that systems of thought, whether about 
man—anthropology—or about God—theology—are human 
systems and human thoughts, it is impossible to keep ideology 
completely out of them, for ideology is essentially man’s self- 
conscious thought about himself and his world. A recognition of 
this fact should prompt one to submit all systems of thought to 
critical examination, to lay bare their presuppositions, to scruti- 
nise their superstructures and to challenge their conclusions. 
The ideological mould that liberalism provided to the 
church’s development debate has been beneficial in two respects. 
In the first place liberalism as an ideology respects dissent and 
encourages criticism. Consequently the church, especially at 
the ecumenical level, has provided a forum for a confrontation of 
differing points of view about development. Those who parti- 
cipated in the World Conference on Church and Society in 
Geneva in 1966 can recall vividly even today the tensions and 
sense of crisis resulting from theconfrontation ofthe ‘technological’ 
humanists and the ‘revolutionary’ humanists—to borrow Charles 
West's apt dichotomization of the main trends of thought represen- 
ted there. One recalls also that the sense of crisis that the Con- 
ference produced was not only in the realm of ideas, but in the 
very community of the Conference. M. M. Thomas as its 
Chairman did not have to strain himself to identify the crucial 
questions that the Conference raised. One of the two questions 
that the Conference thrust upon him and many other participants 
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was: ‘Is the ecumenical fellowship represented by the World 
Council of Churches spiritually strong enough to confront within 
its own life the deep tensions which exist today between the 
different regions, races, nations, ideologies and interests and enter 
into conversation about them?’ The fact that Geneva 1966 was not 
the /ast such confrontation in the ecumenical fellowship even 
about development shows that the answer is not in the negative! 

Secondly, the individualism of the liberal ideology has enabled 
the church to translate its sense of compassion into action. 
Revolutionary ideologies committed to social change will insist 
that development is essentially action-oriented, but will tend to 
minimise the importance of actions other than those coming 
through organised power groups and those meant to bring about 
atotalchange. But liberalism with its emphasis on the individual 
has been an ally of the church to meet human need where it 
actually exists, to feed the hungry, to care for the sick, to sustain 
those who are forlorn. In the societal orientation that develop- 
ment is coming to have, it is all too easy to forget those who do 
not come under well-defined categories and whose specific 
human needs therefore tend to be over-looked. The church 
during the past couple of centuries at least has thrown itself into 
many forms of service meant to meet need where it exists, and 
this is an aspect of the ministry that must continue. 


Limitations of the Liberal Ideology 


But the liberal tradition has been and continues to be a 
hindrance as weil to the church’s quest for the meaning of develop- 
ment and in deciding its role in the development situation. From 
the liberal point of view development is the new name for that 
old favourite, progress. Analysing one of the widely prevalent 
notions of development, Dickinson describes it as ‘fundamentally 
rationalist, based on an implicit faith in the capacity of reason 
ultimately to unravel the knots which snarl progress.’ Ona small 
scale, continues Dickinson, the development ethos is the Five 
Year Plan. ‘It implies faith in the physical sciences to help man 
master nature, faith in the social sciences to help man to under- 
stand human relationships and to arrange them to promote human 
welfare, and faith in men to act morally and rationally to build a 
more just and rational society.’ Wan Leeuwen describes the same 
approach to development, as implying a global process of change 
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which will reach its ultimate goal of universal welfare and affluence, 
which is rational and can be understood, which can be steered 
and mastered. If this is development, it is not surprising that it 
came to be closely identified with ‘modernisation’ and even 
westernisation, a historical movement which began in western 
Europe, but has been enveloping the whole globe gradually, but 
irresistibly. Understandably, the ecumenical movement found 
this universal view of development quite appealing. The optimistic 
technological humanism that constituted a major strand at the 
Church and Society Conference in Geneva and which continues 
to pervade a great deal of the aid programme within the ecume- 
nical fellowship is built on such a view of development—develop- 
ment as something good and necessary exported from the richer 
western world through one per cent of their GNP to the poorer 
‘Third World’. The role of the church was seen to be to-act as 
the moral conscience of the West in this area. One of the most 
impressive performances at Geneva was a passionate appeal by 
one of the development experts of the western world to use a share 
of its resources to feed the poor of the world. ‘And if we don’t 
do it, and we come ultimately before our Heavenly Father, and 
he says, “Did you feed them, and did you give them to drink, 
did you clothe them, did you shelter them?” and we say, “Sorry, 
Lord but we did give 0.3 per cent of our gross national product”, 
I don’t think it will be enough’, she said. | 

It is true that at Geneva itself and since then such a merely 
compassionate approach to development has been seriously ques- 
tioned. ‘The Montreux Consultation in 1970, for instance, defined 
development as consisting of the triad, social justice, self-reliance 
and economic growth. And more recently there is even at the 
ecumenical level recognition of the fact that development must 
involve people’s participation and all that it implies. But at the 
ecumenical level where these discussions take place they are largely 
in the nature of conceptual extensions. Such extensions are 
necessary and valuable. However, unless they are also linked 
with the actual processes of development, they stand in danger 
of becoming mere logical exercises. At Montreux, for instance, 
one of the issues that figured prominently was whether in develop- 
ment priority should be given to economic growth or social justice. 
And if there was a tendency for the debate to become too academic 
and abstract it was not surprising at all. One of the participants 
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at the Consultation was led to remark: ‘... For the next few 
years we do not require any more documents concerning the 
social sphere. The problem that we now have to tackle is that of 
putting our fine theories into practice.’ 


From this point of view one of the main weaknesses of 
ecumenical thinking on development has been the absence of 
inter-actions between the broad conceptual treatment of the theme 
at the international level and the operational problems confronted 
in national situations. The Latin Americans were an exception 
to this almost from the beginning. They have posed several 
questions about the concept and procedures of development 
arising from their national context and have been the main critics 
of the liberal optimistic approach to development. Of late 
similar feed-backs have been coming from the church in Indonesia 
and one or two African countries. 


The Indian Situation 


Indian churchmen in their individual capacity have made 
significant contributions to the ecumenical thinking on develop- 
ment. Samuel Parmar, for instance, was the chief architect of 
what has come to be known as the ‘Montreux triangle’, develop- 
ment as consisting of three aspects, social justice, self-reliance 
and economic growth, with social justice as the base. But the 
ecumenical discussion on development has neither been enriched 
nor challenged by the experience of the Indian church. The 
main reason for this has been that in the past, almost till recently, 
the Indian church accepted the ecumenical thinking on develop- 
ment, but in terms of action followed the practices of the past with 
minor modifications, a position which was reflected at the All 
India Christian Consultation on Development. For a long time 
the incongruity of such dualism was not even noticed. As 
indicated already, the Delhi Consultation recognised the 
problem and since then there have been attempts to analyse it and 
resolve it. The nature of the problem itself is worth a brief 
examination. 


An overt social ministry has been an integral part of the mission 
of the church in India, at least of the western missionary enterprise 
in India. But the message of salvation which the western missions 
brought to India was inextricably mixed up with the cultural 
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ethos of the Protestant West with its heavy emphasis on the indi- 
vidual. ‘The salvation that was proclaimed was the salvation of 
the individual: so was the social liberation that formed part of 
that mission. 'The educational institutions, the hospitals and the 
orphanages that formed the concrete expressions of the social 
concerns of the church, were meant mainly, if not exclusively, to 
provide enlightenment, health and solace to individuals who 
needed them. ‘To be sure, in and through such institutions and 
services the church was also exercising an indirect impact on 
society as a whole and was also challenging many of the institu- 
tional patterns of Indian and Hindu society. But this was only 
a by-product, perhaps not an altogether accidental by-product, 
of the main effort directed towards the individual. ‘There was 
one other by-product. The institutional framework built up 
by the church left a deep impact on the church itself and its 
thinking on social problems. 


One area where this impact is seen most clearly is in the ex- 
pectations that Christians have about their institutions and con- 
_ sequently in the ethos that prevails in them. Whatever might 
have been the intentions with which they were started, it is now 
considered to be almost axiomatic that the institutions of the 
church are meant primarily for the well-being and progress of 
individual Christians. Christian educational institutions, it is 
argued, for example, are meant to provide jobs for ‘our people’ 
and to give education for ‘our children’ so that they can ‘come up’ 
in life. And a sense of corporateness that must characterise 
institutions is vitiated by the built-in tendencies of self-seeking 
that an individualist philosophy actively encourages. | 


There has been a further problem. The running of institu- 
tions had become so much of a part of the Christian enterprise 
in the country that the church has come to think of it as an ~ 
essential part of its mission and is often seen to be incapable of 
working out other patterns to give expression to its mission and 
service. ‘he institutional mould and mooring that the church. 
has built up over the years appears to have become one of its 
biggest fetters in its approach to development. 


The basic institutional framework of the church’s social 
ministry has undergone some changes in more recent years in 
response to the challenge of development. Apart from institutions. 
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for service and charity the church also came to sponsor projects 
specifically meant to increase productivity, especially in agricul- 
ture. Many schemes to provide assistance to small farmers and 
to encourage farming in drought-ridden areas were undertaken 
by church-related agencies. Within education there came about 
a change in emphasis in favour of technical and vocational training 
and some Christian hospitals took up community health as a 
matter of high priority. Various forms of village upliftment 
projects and community development schemes also became part 
of the church’s service to society. It must be granted that some 
of these projects have been of a pioneering nature and that most 


of them represented new areas of service for the church. But 
it is very doubtful whether these measure up to the standards of 
self-reliance and social justice that the church has accepted as 
new dimensions in development. The funds for most of these 
‘development’ projects came from churches abroad directly or 
through the Inter-Church Aid Programme of the World Council 
of Churches. The Christian Service Agency of the National 
Christian Council of India, which for many years has been hand- 
ling the ‘development projects’ of the church, has been, in terms 
of the administration of funds, little more than a local agent of 
many overseas contributing churches and bodies. It is well- 
known too that many ‘development projects’ were initiated solely 
because finances from outside were readily available. And while 
many individuals and special agencies were involved in the design- 
ing and execution of these projects, most churches and the vast 
majority of members of the churches had no awareness about them 
and no involvement with them. Most of the so-called ‘church 
development projects’ did not have any contacts with the churches 
and. had little to do with development except the names that they 


carried. ‘They have also created the impression that dependence 
ee © the Gate Way to achieve deweiopenent 

_ Projects of this kind can hardly be considered as capable of 
making a positive contribution to social justice either. For one 
thing, their impact is quantitatively so limited compared to the 
vast problems of poverty and hunger and unemployment in the 
land. Also, by their very nature most of them cannot reach the 
poorest sections in the country—the landless agricultural labourers 
in the rural areas and the destitutes in the cities. And it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that justice for these sections calls for 
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radical changes in our basic socio-economic structure and not 
just a few projects here and there, however thorough and adequate 
they may be as far as projects go. 7 


The Ethos Question 


It would then appear that in their traditional and chosen 
spheres of operation the involvement and the contributions of the 
churches are becoming minimal. ‘There is a sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration about the whole affair. And often it results 
in making exaggerated claims for the church in other areas—in 
the realm of thought, for instance. There are many factors which 
can lead to inflated notions about the role of the church in the think- 
ing about development. There is the longstanding supposi- 
tion that the Indian or Hindu ethos is not conducive to develop- 
ment. The most outspoken exponent of this thesis was, of 
course, Max Weber who argued that classical Hinduism did not 
provide, and indeed was constitutionally incapable of providing, 
an ethos that gives impetus towards a modern, urban, industrial 
society. In his own way Myrdal recently has reinforced the 
thesis. Many progressive reformers within the country itself 
have insisted and continue to insist that Hindu religious beliefs, 
whether it is the concept of Maya or Karma, and the Hindu 
ethos are the main causes of our poverty and social retardation. 
The Christian ethos, by contrast, is considered to be materialistic, 
progressive and egalitarian. Not all these scientists and reformers 
will be willing to concede any direct connection between the 
Christian or western ethos and the Christian faith, but it is tempt- 
ing for Christians to assume that it is the Christian faith that forms 
the basis of the western culture and ethos that is responsible for 
not only modern science and technology but also for the modern 
concept of equality and justice. 3 

These claims, however, .must be critically scrutinised. 'To 
begin with, even granting that the Christian or western ethos‘ 
has something to contribute to development, what is the ethos of 
the church in India? Is the church as it exists in India, and are 
the Christians as they live in this land, influenced more by the 
Christian ethos of the West or the Hindu ethos of their surround- 
ings? It has been pointed out recently’ that Max Weber in his 


* Max L. Stackhouse, ‘The Hindu Ethics and the Ethos of Development: 
Some Western Views’, Religion and Society, December 1973. 
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comparative study of religions was not mainly concerned with 
beliefs, rites and rituals, but with a social, psychological and 
intellectual pattern that provides relative coherence to life—a 
kind of ‘meaning system’ which influences people in their thinking 
about ‘when to honour, how to choose, what to expect of them- 
selves and others, what is important and what is not.’ If this is 
what is meant by ethos, let a Christian ask himself whether. his 
ethos is different from that of his Hindu neighbour and if so for 
what reason. Further, the western or Christian ethos and the 
‘Protestant ethic’ associated with it which was said to be res- 
ponsible for man’s growing control over nature through science 
and technology and man’s expanding horizons and steadily 
increasing progress, have received a big set-back of late in the 
light of the recent ecological crisis. And much of the rationalism 
and modernity of the western world is being questioned by 
the younger generations there. ‘The western ethos was held in 
high esteem when progress and materialistic growth were con- 
sidered to be the universal goals of development, but its place 
will have to be re-evaluated if the process of development must 
also include defining new goals for mankind, including man’s 
relationship with his physical environment. ‘Thirdly, after the 
tremendous social transformation that the Chinese have achieved 
and the new social ethos they are developing, it is no longer 
possible to insist that non-western meaning systems cannot form 
the basis of social change. On these considerations, it is not 
possible to entertain the notion that the church has a major 
contribution to make in the area of thought either. 


Where can the Church come in? 


But must the church have or claim to have an outstanding 
role and position in all matters and all spheres of life? And while 
the church might have played a pioneering role in some avenues 
of social action in the past, must it always aspire to do so: 

It is possible for the church to have an effective role in the 
process of development although it may not be a leading role. 
But for the church to become effective in this area there are some 
preconditions. At the moment the church’s thinking on develop- 
ment and its involvement in development through its projects are 
confined to a few professionals, with the vast majority of its 
members completely left out of both. If the church is to make a 
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contribution, its members have to be educated about the major 
development issues and problems. Both at the national and 
ecumenical levels, the church has assigned a key role to develop- 
ment education, but the manner in which it is attempted 
will determine whether it will be achieved or not. Conventional 


Secondly, the church must make a critical evaluation of its 
many institutions. These institutions were once the result of the 
church’s recognition of genuine needs and were a spontaneous 
expression of the church’s social concern. In the changed 
circumstances of today many of them have become outdated and a 
hindrance to the church’s mission because they have turned out to 
be little more than centres of patronage and vested interests. 
Discarding these deadweights is a necessary cleansing process 
for the church. It may also enable the church to re-examine 
its social ministry without inhibitions and to evolve new patterns 
of service. | 


It is necessary to realise also that participation in develop- 
ment today is not an impartial service to society at large. The 
church has a special commission to throw in its lot with the poor, 
the needy and the deprived. The church has always acknowledged 
its responsibility to the poor, but the role it has played was 
essentially that of a distant benefactor and compassionate guide. 
But today the church must become a trusted friend of the poor, 
sharing their agonies, fighting their battles and keeping alive their 
hope. What the church requires for this is not more funds and | 
the right kind of development projects, but a radically different 
orientation. Traditions of almost two centuries of the past cannot 
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easily be set aside or reversed, but there are indications that the 
church is slowly becoming aware of its new calling. A recent 
report of the Justice and Peace Commission of the National 
Christian Council states: 


Our major thrust for the next two years should be a new 
method of education in the form of simple explanatory 
programmes which would help in creating social awareness 
and the right motivation for participation in development. 
The best way to bring home the consciousness of the social 
reality is for the congregation to get linked up with pro- 
grammes for development. We have had involvement of 

_ Christian institutions in a kind of development work 
which we now realise as defeating the whole purpose 
of development programmes; they were either of a self- 
gratifying nature or were aimedat the good of the privileged 
section of the society with no ultimate aim to development 
of the total personality, of sharing power with the powerless, 
or at a radical restructuring of the society whereby the 
oppressed and the exploited get access to decision- 
making bodies. ‘The aim is to expose the congregation 
by its very involvement in the study of a programme 
already going on, to the shallowness of the ideology or the 
commitment on the one hand and the wider dimensioa 
of the development programme on the other. Develop- 
ment in our situation would demand a dislocation of the 
existing structures and values, and concentration of power 
in the hands of the privileged. 


Similarly the Synod of the Church of South indie which met 
in January 1974 stated, discussing the main theme of the session 
“The Church in the Struggle for a Just Society’: 


There is a gap between the church’s comprehensive under- 
standing and treatment of the issues of social justice 
and its participation in the struggle for a just social order. 
If notions of justice are to become meaningful they should 
find expression in appropriate structures and through 
programmes of action. ‘The church’s failure, especially in 
the recent past, to respond in such a way to the demands of 
the situation has given the impression that it is a supporter 
of the status quo. In our country the struggle for 
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the establishment of a just society has assumed a gréat 

significance and urgency. This necessitates a radical - 
restructuring of the existing socio-economic order. The — 
church cannot and need not be the main agent for such a 
transformation. In fact, in our situation the church can 
play only a humble role. However, it has the obligation 
to work with all forces committed to the creation of a 
just society and to translate its concern for justice into 
concrete action in its own sphere. | 


A few resolutions even by the highest decision-making bodies 
of the church will not succeed in bringing about a difference in 
the church’s approach to society in general and to development 
problems in particular. In the past the church exercised its 
social ministry mainly through the efforts of individual Christians. 
who brought a moral fervour in their spheres of activities. The 
institutions of the church were but enlarged versions of such an 
endeavour. But if the church visualises its social role as co- 
operating in a process of social transformation, it cannot be 
achieved except by throwing itself fully into the wider struggles. 
of humanity, when it may not even be able to keep intact its. 
_ organisational identity. ‘To be purposively and effectively involv- 
ed in the contemporary struggles for the transformation of society 
is to get caught up with the world as it is, with all the risks of 
contamination that it carries. But as Dickinson rightly points out, 
‘Churches must accept the dangers of contamination and com- 
promise which being involved in history requires; indeed they 
are contaminated and compromised as much if they do not act 
resolutely and consciously as when they do act. Because history 
is an all-inclusive and dynamic process, inaction and attempts to 
escape reality are in themselves styles of influence.’ The new 
involvement and openness are not merely matters for crucial 
decision-making on the part of the church. They will also demand 
new styles of operation for influencing and altering the power 
centres in society. ‘hese are not areas of goodwill and charity, 
but of power and politics. , 


This is not to suggest, however, that the church must com- 
pletely identify itself with the rest of the forces working for social 
reform and transformation. It cannot, because the liberation 
that it proclaims is not confined to the eradication of poverty or 
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even the establishment of a just social order although it includes 
them. And in the churches’ understanding the forces that con- 
strict and stifle human existence are not only material backwardness 


and vested interests. The church cannot refrain from its res- 


ponsibility to speak of a liberation that transcends the develop- 
ment ethos. It must also constantly remind the powers com- 
mitted to development and social change that these very processes 


- will generate new forms of oppression and tyranny. But this 


message has to be communicated in a language that they will 
understand. It can only be done by joining hands with them in 
action, by listening to them and by understanding their predica- 
ment. They may not want to listen to a church that arrogantly 
and self-righteously stands apart, making pronouncements and 
exhortations. But the pleadings of a powerless church that tries 
to make its message known in action may not go unheeded. 
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